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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Eee 


THe appearance of this Number of the Ep1nsuR¢H 
Review, has been delayed a good deal beyond its 
proper period of publication by accidental circum- 
stances, in which the Public can take no interest. 
Arrangements, however, have been made to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such irregularities in future; 
~——and the Publishers rely upon being able, here- 
after, to bring out the Numbers correctly at the ex- 
piration of each Quarter. 


As various reports have reached them as to the 
discontinuance of the Work, they think it right to 
mention, that they have the authority of the Editor 
for declaring, that no such measure either is, or has 
been in contemplation. 


Edinburgh, 12 April, 1813. 
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NO. XLI. 


Art.I. De la Litérature considérée dans ses Rapports avec des 
Institutions Sociales. Par Mad. de Staél-Holstein. Avec 
un Précis de la Vie et les Ecrits de l’ Auteur. 2 tomes, 12me. 
pp- 600. London, 1812. 


HIS is not a new book—as seems to be imagined by most of 
its present readers in this country ;—but a book published 
at least ten years ago, with no very brilliant success,—and late- 
ly brought back into notice by the happier fortune of the Novels 
with which its distinguished author has since condescended to 
favour this frivolous generation. Its true date, indeed, is suffi- 
ciently marked by a great part of its contents; since it is full 
ef reflections on the effects of ten years of revolution—and of 
conjectures as to the changes which European literature is likely 
to undergo from the establishment of an august Republic in 
France. These proud anticipations, indeed, are now among the 
most curious ok interesting parts of the work ; and when com- 
pared with the events that have already succeeded, cannot fail 
to excite in the mind of the thinking reader, a sentiment of min- 
gled distrust and compassion for the bright and fleeting visions 
of human ——* disposition to laugh at the miserable mis- 
carriage of so many vast pretensions, and to mourn over the 
ruin of so many glorious hopes. All this, however, is nothing 
to the ingenious frequenters of circulating libraries, and the live- 
ly inquirers after new books ¢n duodecimo ;—and Mad. de Stael's 
charming work upon Literature is devoured, we make no doubt, 
by the greater part of its readers, with the same discriminating 
relish as Miss Owenson’s or Miss Porter’s last new works upon 
sentimental Poles or ingenuous Irishwomen. 
What such persons think in their hearts of the little volumes 
before us, we do not of our own knowledge to deter- 
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mine ; but we should be apt to suspect that they find them very 
dull in comparison of their native favourites,—and that the bold- 
er among them already venture to insinuate, that the author of 
Delphine and Corinne is falling fast into dotage and morality. 
For ourselves, we must say, that we are not exactly of that 
opinion. We look upon this as, upon the whole, the best 
and the least exceptionable of all Mad. de Stael’s publications ; 
and we look upon her as beyond all comparison the first female 
writer of her age We are glad, therefore, that the book has 
been so generally taken for a new book, as to entitle us, without 
any great impropriety, to make it the subject of direct observa- 
tion. Something may be gained, occasionally, both by the au- 
thor, the critic, and the reader, from a work's falling out of no- 
tice for some years after its publication 

When we say, that Madame de Staél is decidedly the most 
eminent literary female of her age, we do not mean to deny 
that there may be others whose writings are of more direct and 
indisputable utility—who are distinguished by greater justness 
and sobriety of thinking, and may pretend to have conferred 
more practical benefits on the existing generation. But it is 
impossible. we think, to deny, that she has pursued a more lof- 
ty as well as a more dangerous career :—that she has treated of 
subjects of far greater difficulty, and far more extensive interest, 
and, even in her failures, has frequently given indication of great- 
er powers, than have sufficed for the success of her more pru- 
dent contemporaries. While other female writers have content- 
ed themselves, for the most part, with embellishing or explaining 
the truths which the more robust intellect of the other sex had 
previously established,—in making knowledge more familiar, or 
virtue more engaging,—or, at most, in multiplying the finer 
distinctions which may be detected about the boundaries of 
taste or of morality,—and in illustrating the importance of the 
minor virtues to the general happiness of life,—this distinguished 
person has not only aimed at extending the boundaries of know- 
ledge, and rectifying the errors of received opinions upon sub- 
jects of the greatest importance, but has uniformly applied her- 
self to trace out the operation of general causes, and, by combin- 
ing the past with the present, and pointing out the connexion 
and reciprocal action of all coexistent phenomena, to develop 
the harmonious system which actually prevails in the apparent 
chaos of human affairs; and to gain something like an assur- 
ance as to the complexion of that futurity towards which our 
thoughts are so anxiously driven, by the selfish as well as the 
generous principles of our nature. 

We are not acquainted, indeed, with any writer who has 
made such bold and vigorous attempts to carry the general- 
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izing spirit of true philosophy into the history of literature 
and manners, or who has thrown so strong a light upon the 
capricious and apparently unaccountable diversity of national 
taste, genius, and morality, by connecting them with the po- 
litical structure of Society, the accidents of climate and exter- 
nal relation, and the variety of creeds and superstitions. in 
her lighter works, this spirit is indicated chiefly by the force 
and comprehensiveness of those general observations with which 
they abound ; and which strike at once, by their justness and 
novelty, and by the great extent of their application. They 
prove also in how remarkable a degree she possesses the rare 
talent of embodying in one luminous position those senti- 
ments and impressions which float unquestioned and undefined 
over many an understanding, and give a colour to the charac- 
ter, and a bias to the conduct, of multitudes, who are not so 
much as aware of their existence. Besides all this, her Novels 
bear testimony to the extraordinary accuracy and minuteness 
of her observation of human character, and to her thorough 
knowledge of those dark and secret workings of the heart, by 
which misery is so often elaborated from the pure elements of the 
affections. Her knowledge, however, we must say, seems to be 
more of evil than of good. The predominating sentiment in 
her fictions is, despair of human happiness and human virtue : 
and their interest is founded almost entirely on the inherent and 
almost inevitable heartlessness of polished man. ‘The impression 
which they leave upon the mind, therefore, though powerfully 
pathetic, is both painful and humiliating ; at the same time that 
it proceeds, we are inclined to believe, upon the double error 
of supposing that the bulk of intelligent people are as selfish as 
those victims of fashion and philosophy from whom her charac- 
ters are selected ; and that a sensibility to unkindness can sur- 
vive the extinction of all kindly emotions. ‘The work before 
us, however, exhibits the fairest specimen which we have yet 
seen of the systematizing spirit of the author, as well as of ihe 
moral enthusiasm by which she seems to be possessed. 

The professed object of this work is to show that all the pecu- 
liarities in the literature of different ages and countries, may be 
explained by a reference to the condition of society, and the 
political and religious institwlions of each ;—and at the same 
time, to point out in what way the progress of jetters has in its 
turn modified and affected the government and religion of those 
nations among whom they haye flourished. All this, however, 
is bottomed upon the more fundamental and favourable proposi- 
tion, that there is a proyress, to produce these effects—that let- 
ters and intelligence are in a state of constant, universal, and 
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irresistible advancement—in other words, that human nature is 
tending, by a slow and interminable progression, to a state of 
perfection. This fascinating idea seems to have been kept con- 
stantly in view by Mad. de Stael, from the beginning to the end 
of the work before us ;—and though we conceive it to have been 
pursued with far too sanguine and assured a spirit, and to have 

d in this way to most of what is rash and questionable in her 
conclusions, it is impossible to doubt that it has also helped her 
to many explanations that are equally solid and ingenious, and 
thrown a light upon many phenomena that would otherwise have 
appeared very dark and unaccountable. 

In the range which she here takes, indeed, she has need 
of all the lights and all the aids that can present themselves; 
—for her werk contains a critique and a theory of all the 
literature and philosophy in the world, from the days of Ho- 
mer to the tenth year of the French Revolution. She be- 
gins with the early learning and philosophy of Greece; and 
after characterizing the national taste and genius of that il- 
lustrious people, in all its departments, and in the differ- 
ent stages of their progress, she proceeds to a similar investiga- 
tion of the literature and science of the Romans ; and then, af- 
ter a hasty sketch of the decline of arts and letters in the later 
days of the Empire, and of the actual progress of the human 
mind during the dark ages, when it is supposed to have slum- 
bered in complete inactivity, she enters upon a more detailed 
examination of peculiarities, and the causes of the peculiarities 
of all the different aspects of national taste and genius that cha- 
racterize the literature of Italy, Spain, England, Germany and 
France,—entering, as to each, into a Pos 2 minute exposition 
of its general merits and defects,—and not only of the circum- 
stanees in the situation of the country that have produced those 
characteristics, but even of the authors and productions, in which 
they are chiefly exemplified. To go through all this with any 
tolerable success, and without committing any very gross and 
ridiculous blunders, evidently required, in the first place, a 
greater allowance of learning than has often fallen to the lot of 
persons of the learned gender, who lay a pretty bold claim to 
distinction, upon the ground of their learning alone ; and, in 
the next place, an extent of general knowledge, and a power 
and comprehensiveness of thinking, that has still more rarely 
been the ornament of great scholars. Mad. de Staél may be 
surpassed, perhaps, in scholarship, (so far as relates to accuracy 
at least, if not extent,) by some—and in sound philosophy by 
others. But there are few indeed who can boast of having so 
much of both; and no one, so far as we know, who has ap- 
plied the one to the elucidation of the other with so much judg- 
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ment, boldness, and success. But it is time to give a little more 
particular account of her lucubrations. 

There is a very eloquent and high-toned Introduction, illustra- 
ting, in a general way, the influence of literature on the morals, 
the glory, the freedom, and the enjoyments of the people among 
whom it flourishes. It is full of brilliant thoughts and profound 
observations ;—but we are most struck with those sentiments of 
mingled triumph and mortification by which she connects these 
magnificent speculations with the tumultuous aspect of the times 
in which they were nourished. 

* Que ne puis-je rappeler tous les esprits éclairés 4 la jouissance 
des méditations philosupbiques! Les contemporains d’une Révolution 
perdent souvent tout intérét a la recherclie de la vérité. ‘Tant d’éve- 
nemens décidés par la force, tant de crimes absous par le succés, 
tant de vertus flétries par le blame, tant d’infortunes insultées par le 
pouvoir, tant de sentimens génereux devenus |’object de la moquerie, 
tant de vils calculs philosophiquement commentés; tout lasse de 
Vespérance les hommes les plus fidéles au culte de la raison. Néan- 
moins ils doivent se ranimer en observant, dans Ihistoire de l’esprit 
humain, qu’il n’a existé ni une pensée utile, ni une vérité profonde 
qui n’ait trouvé son siécle et ses admirateurs. C’est sans doute un 
triste effort que de transporter son intérét, de reposer son attente, a 
travers l'avenir, sur nos successeurs, sur les étrangers bien loin de 
nous, sur les inconnus, sur tous les hommes enfin dont le souvenir 
et l'image ne peuvent se retracer a notre esprit. Mais, hélas! si 
l’on en excepte quelques amis inaltérables, la plupart de ceux qu'on 
se rappelle apres dix années de revolution, contristent votre cozur, 
etouffent vos mouvemens, en imposent a votre talent méme, non par 
leur supériorité, mais par cette malveillance qui oe cause de la dou- 
leur qu’aux ames douces, et ne fait souffrir que ceux qui ne la mé- 
ritent pas.’ Tom. 1. p. 27—28. 

And alittle after— . 

‘ L’homme a besoin de s’appuyer sur l’opinion de homme ; il 
¢craint de prendre son amour-propre pour sa conscience ; il s’accuse 
de folie, s'il ne voit rien de semblable a lui; et telle est la foiblesse 
de la nature humaine, telle est sa dépendauce de la société, que 
l'homme pourroit presque se repentir de ses qualités comme de dé- 
fauts involuntaires, si l’opinion générale s’accordoit a l'en blamer : 
mais il a recours, dans son inquiétude, a ces livres, monumens des 
meilleurs et des plus nobles sentimens de tous les Ages. S'il aime la 
liberté, sice nom de république, si puissant sur les ames fieres, se 
réunit dans sa pensée a l'image de toutes les vertus, quelques vies de 
Plutarque, une lettre de Brutus a Cicéron, des paroles de Caton d'U- 
tique, des reflexions que la haine de la tyrannie inspiroit 4 Tacite, 
les sentimens recueillis ou supposés par les histurienset par les poétes, 
relévent l’ame, que flétrissoient les événemens contemporains. Unca- 
ractére élevé redevient content de lui-méme, s'il se sent d’accord avec 
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ces nobles sentimens, avec les vertus que limagination méme 2 
choisies, lorsqu’elle a voulu tracer ua modeéle a tous les siécles. Que 
de consolations nous sont données par les écrits d’un certain ordre ! 
Les grands hommes de la premicre antiquité, s’ils étoient calomniés 
pendant leur vie, n’avoient de resource qu’en euxemémes; mais, 
pour nous, c’est le Phédon de Socrate, ce sont les plus beaux chefs- 
d’ceuvre de l’éloquence qui soutiennent notre ame dans ses revers. 
Les philosophes de tous les pays nous exhortent et nous encouragent ; 
et cette langue pénétrante de la morale et de la connoissance intime 
du cceur humain, semble s’adresser personnellement 4 tous ceux 
qu'elle console. 

«Dans les déserts de l’exil, au fond des prisons, a la veille de 
périr, telle page d’un auteur sensible a relevé peut-étre une ame abat- 
tue: moi qui la lis, moi qu'elle touche, je crois y retrouver encore 
la trace de quelques larmes; et par des motions semblables, j’ai 
quelques rapports avec ceux dont je plains si profondément la desti- 
née. Dans le calme, dans le bonheur, la vie est un travail facile ; 
mais on ne sait pas combien, dans l’infortune, de certaines pensées, 
de certains sentimens qui ont ébranlé votre ceeur, font Epoque dans 
lhistoire de vos impressions solitaires, Ce qui peut seul soulager la 
douleur, c’est la possibilité de pleurer sur sa destinée, de prendre a 
soi cette sorte d'intérét qui fait de nous deux étres pour ainsi dire 
séparés, dont l'un a pitié de l’autre.’—* Qu’elles sont précieuses ces 
lignes toujours vivantes qui servent encore d’ami, d’opinion publique 
et de patrie! Dans ce siécle od tant de malheurs ont pesé sur l’espéce 
humaine, puissions-nous posséder un écrivain qui recueille avec talent 
toutes les réflexions mélancoliques, tous les efforts raisonnés qui ont 
été de quelque secours aux infortunés dans leur carriere! alors du 
moins nos larmes servient fécondes, 

* Le voyageur que la tempéte a fait échover sur des plages inha- 
bitées, grave sur le roc le nom des alimens qu’il a découverts, indi- 
que o} sont les resources qu'il a employées contre la mort, afin 
d’étre utile un jour 4 ceux qui subiroient la méme destinée. Nous, 
que le hasard de la vie a jetés dans l’époque d’une révolution, nous 
devons aux génératious futures la connoissance intime de ces secrets 
de l’ame, de ces consolatious inattendues, dont la nature conserva- 
trice s'est servie pour nous aider a traverser l’existence.’ Tom. 1. 
p- 55—59. 

The connexion between good morals and that improved state 
of intelligence which Mad. de Staél considers as synonimous 
with the cultivation of literature, is too obvious to require any 
great exertion of her talents for its elucidation. She observes, with 
great truth, that much of the guilt and the misery which are vul- 
garly imputed to great talents, really arise from not having talent 
enough,—and that the only certain cure for the errors which are 
produced by superficial thinking, is to be found in: thinking 
more deeply :—At the same time it ought not to be forgotten, 
that all men have not the capacity of thinking deeply—and that 
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the most general cultivation of literature will not invest every 
ne with talents of the first order. If there be a degree of 
intelligence, therefore, that is more unfavourable to the in- 
terests of morality and just opinion, than an utter want of 
intelligence, it may be presumed, that, in very enlightened 
times, this will be the portion of the greater multitude,—or 
at least that nations and individuals will have to pass through 
this troubled and dangerous sphere, in their way to the loftier 
and purer regions of perfect understanding. The better answer 
therefore probably is, that it is not intelligence that does the 
mischief in any case whatsoever, but the presumption that some- 
times accompanies the lower degrees of it; and which is best 
disjoined from them, by making the higher degrees more attain- 
able. It is quite true, as Mad. de Stael observes, that the power 
of public opinion, which is the only sure and ultimate guardian 
either of freedom or of virtue, is greater or less exactly as the 
public is more or less enlightened ; and that this public never 
can be trained to the habit of just and commanding sentiments, 
except under the influence of a sound and progressive literature. 
The abuse of power, and the abuse of the means of enjoyment, 
are the great sources of misery and depravity in an advanced 
stage of society. Both originate with those who stand in the high- 
est stages of human fortune ; and the cure is to be found, in 
both cases, only in the enlightened opinion of those who stand a 
little lower. 

Liberty, it will not be disputed, is still more clearly depen- 
dent on intelligence than morality itself. When the governors 
are ignorant, they are naturally tyrannical :—force is the obvious 
and unfailing resource of those who are incapable of convinc- 
ing ; and the more unworthy any one is of the power with 
which he is invested, the more rigorously will he exercise that 
power. But it isin the intelligence of the people themselves 
that the chief bulwark of their freedom will be found to con- 
sist, and all the principles of political amelioration to originate. 
This is true, however, as Madame de Staél observes, only of 
what she terms ‘ /a haute literature ; or the progress of philo- 
sophy, eloquence, history, and those other departments of learn- 
ing which refer chiefly to the heart and the understanding, and 
depend upon a knowledge of human nature, and an attentive 
study of all that contributes to its actual enjoyments. What is 
merely for delight, again, and addresses itself exclusively to the 
imagination, has neither so noble a genealogy, nor half so il- 
lustricus a progeny. Poetry and works of gayety and amuse- 
ment, together with Music and the sister arts of Painting and 
Sculpture, have a much slighter connexion either with virtue or 
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with freedom. Though among their most graceful ornaments, 
they may flourish under tyrants, and be relished in the midst 
of the greatest and most debasing corruption of manners. It is 
a fine and a just remark of Mad. de Stael, that the pursuits 
which minister to delight, and give to life its charm volup- 
tuousness, generally produce a great indifference about dying. 
They supersede and displace the stronger passions and affec- 
tions, by which alone we are bound very strongly to existence ; 
and, while they habituate the mind to transitory and passive 
impressions, seem naturally connected with those images of 
indolence and intoxication and slumber, to which the idea of 
death is so readily assimilated in characters of this description. 
When life is considered as nothing more than an amusement, its 
termination is contemplated with far less emotion, and its 
course, upon the whole, is overshadowed with deeper clouds 
of ennui, than when it is presented as a scene of high duties 
and honourable labours, and holds out to us at every turn—not 
the perishable pastimes of every passing hour, but the fixed 
and distant objects of those serious and lofty aims which con- 
nect us with a long futurity. 

The Introduction ends with an eloquent profession of the 
author’s unshaken faith in the philosophical creed of Perfecti- 
bility :—upon which, as it does not happen to be our creed, 
and is very frequently brought into notice in the course of the 
work, we must here be indulged with a few preliminary observa- 
tions. 

This splendid illusion, which seems to have succeeded that of 
Optimism in the favour of philosophical enthusiasts, and rests, 
like it, upon the notion that the whole scheme of a beneficent 
Providence is to be developed in this world, is supported by 
Mad. de Staél upon a variety of grounds: and as, like other il- 
lusions, it has a considerable admixture of truth, it is supported, 
in many points, upon grounds that are both solid and inge- 
nious. She relies chiefly, of course, upon the experience of 
the past ; and, in particular, upon the marked and decided su- 
periority of the moderns in respect of thought and reflection, 
—their more profound knowledge of human feelings, and more 
comprehensive views of human affairs. She ascribes less im- 
portance than is usually done to our attainments in mere sci- 
ence, and the arts that relate to matter ; and augurs less confi- 
dently as to the future fortune of the species, from the exploits 
of Newton, Watt, and Davy, than from those of Bacon, Bossuet, 
Locke, Hume and Voltaire. In eloquence, too, and in taste and 
fancy, she admits that there has been a less. conspicuous ad- 
vancement; because, in these things, there is a natural limit 
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or point of ection, which has been already attained: But 
there are no aries to the increase of human knowledge, or 
to the discovery of the means of human happiness ; and every 
step that is gained in those higher walks, is gained, she con- 
ceives, for posterity and for ever. 

The great objection derived from the signal check which the 
arts and civility of life received from the inroads of the Northern 
barbarians on the decline of the Roman power, and the long 
period of darkness and degradation which ensued, she endea- 
vours to obviate, by a very bold and ingenious speculation. It 
is her object here to show, that the invasion of the Northern 
tribes not only promoted their own civilization more effectually 
than any thing else could have done, but actually imparted to 
the genius of the vanquished, a character of energy, solidity and 
seriousness, which could never have sprung up of itself in the vo- 
latile regions of the South. The amalgamation of the two races, 
she thinks, has produced a mighty improvement on both; and 
the vivacity, the elegance and versatility of the warmer latitudes, 
been mingled, infinitely to their mutual advantage, with the ma- 
jestic melancholy, the profound thought, and the sterner morali- 
ty of the North. This combination, again, she conceives, could 
have been effected in no way so happily as by the successful in- 
‘vasion of the ruder people, and the conciliating influence of 
that common faith, which at once repressed the frivolous, and 
mollified the ferocious tendencies of our nature. The tempora- 
ry disappearance therefore of literature and politeness, upon the 
first shock of this mighty collision, was but the subsidence of 
the sacred flame under the heaps of fuel which were thus pro- 
fusely — for its increase ; and the seeming waste and ste- 
rility that ensued, was but the first aspect of the fertilizing flood 
and accumulated manure under which vegetation was buried for 
a while, that it might break out at last with a richer and more 
indestructible luxuriance. The human intellect was neither 
dead nor inactive, she contends, during that long slumber, in 
which it was collecting vigour for unprecedented exertions ; and 
the occupations to which it was devoted, though not of the most 
brilliant or attractive description, were perhaps the best fitted 
for its ultimate and substantial improvement. The subile dis- 
tinctions, the refined casuistry, and ingenious logic of the School 
divines, were all favourable to habits of careful and accurate 
thinking ; and led insensibly to a far more thorough and pro- 
found knowledge of human nature—the limits of its faculties and 
the grounds of its duties—than had been attained by the more 
careless inquirers of antiquity. When men, therefore, began 
again to reason upon human affairs, they were found to have 
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made an immense progress during the period when all appeared 
to be either retrograde or stationary ; and Shakspeare, Baco A 
Machiavel, Montaigne, and Galileo, who appeared almost at 
the same time, in the most distant countries of Europe; each 
displayed a reach of thought and a pewer of reasoning which we 
should look for in vain in the eloquent dissertations of the clas- 
sical ages. ‘To them succeeded such men as Jeremy Taylor, 
Moliere, Pascal, Locke, and La Bruyere,—all of them observ- 
ers of a character, to which there is nothing at all parallel in 
antiquity ; and yet only preparing the way, in the succeeding age, 
for Montesquieu, Hume, Voltaire, Smith, Burke, Malthus, and 
so many others, who have made the world familiar with truths, 
which, however important and demonstrable at all times, certain- 
ly never entered into the conception of the earlier inhabitants of 
the world. Those truths, and others still more important, of which 
they are destined to be the parents, have already, according to 
Mad. de Staél, produced a prodigious alteration, and an incalcu- 
lable improvement on the condition of human nature. Through 
their influence, assisted no doubt by that of the Gospel, slavery 
has been abolished, trade and industry set free from restriction, 
and war disarmed of half its horrors ; while, in private life, wo- 
men have been restored to their just rank in society ; sentiments 
of justice and humanity have been universally cultivated, and 
public opinion been armed with a pywer which renders every 
other both safe and salutary. 

Many of these truths, which were once the derided disco- 
veries of men of original genius, are now admitted as elemen- 
tary principles in the reasonings of ordinary people ; and are 
every day extending their empire, and multiplying their pro- 
geny. Mad. de Staél sees no reason to doubt, therefore, that 
they will one day inherit the whole earth; and, under their 
reign, she takes it to be clear, that war, and poverty, and all the 
misery that arises from vice and ignorance, will disappear from 
the face of society ; and that men universally convinced that 
justice and benevolence are the true sources of enjoyment, will 
seek their own happiness in a constant endeavour to promote 
that of their neighbours. 

It would be very agreeable to believe all this—in spite of the 
grudging which would necessarily arise, from the reflection that 
we were born so much too soon for virtue and enjoyment in this 
world. But it is really impossible to overlook the manifold im- 
perfections of the reasoning on which this splendid anticipation 
is founded ;—though it may be worth while to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, in what degree it is founded in truth. 

The first thing that occurs to a sober minded listener to this 
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dream of perfectibility, is the extreme narrowness of the induc- 
tion from Which these sweeping conclusions are so confidently 
deduced. A progress that is in its own nature infinite and irre- 
sistible, must necessarily have been both universal and unre- 
thitting; and yet the evidence of its existence is founded, if 
we do not deceive ourselves, upon the history of a very small 

tion of the human race, fora very small number of genera- 
tions. The proposition is, that the human = is advancing, 
and has always advanced, to a state of perfection, by a law of 
their nature, of the existence of which their past history and 
present state leaves no room to doubt. But when we cast a 
glance upon this high destined species, we find this neces- 
sary and eternal progress scarcely begun in the old inhabit- 
ed continent of Africa—stationary, as far back as our informa- 
tion reaches, in China—and retrograde, for a period of at 
least twelve centuries, and up to this day, in Pts India, 
Persia, and Greece. Even in our own Europe, which contains 
probably less than one tenth part of our kind, it is admitted, 
that, for upwards of a thousand years, this great work of moral 
nature not only stood still, but went visibly backwards over its 
fairest regions; and though there has been a prodigious pro- 
gress in England and France and Gemany during the last two 
hundred years, it may be doubted whether any thing of this 
sort can be said of Spain or Italy, or various other portions of 
this favoured quarter of the world. It may be very natural for 
Mad. de Staél, or for us, looking only to what has happened 
in our own world, and in our own times, to indulge in those 
dazzling views of the unbounded and universal improvement of 
the whole human race; but such speculations would 2 ra- 
ther wild, we suspect, to those whose lot it is to philosophize 
among the unchanging nations of Asia; and would probably car- 
ry even something of ridicule with them, if propounded upon 
the ruins of Thebes or Babylon, or even among the profaned 
relics of Athens or Rome. 

We are not inclined, however, to push this very far. The 
world is certainly something the wiser for its past experience ;— 
and there is an accumulation of useful knowledge, which we think 
likely to increase. The invention of printing and fire arms, and 
the perfect communication that is established over all Europe, in- 
sures us, we think, against any considerable falling back in re- 
spect to the sciences, or the arts and attainments that minister 
to the conveniences of ordinary life. We have no idea that any 
of the important discoveries of modern times will ever again be 
lost or forgotten ; or that any future generation will be put to 
the trouble of inventing, for a second time, the art of making 
gunpowder or telescopes—the astronomy of Newton, or the 
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mechanics of Watt. All knowledge which admits of demon- 
stration will advance, we have no doubt, and extend itself; and 
all processes will be improved, that do not interfere with the 
passions of human nature, or the apparent interest of its ruling 
classes. But with regard to every thing depending on probable 
reasoning, or susceptible of debate, and especially with regard 
to every thing touching morality and enjoyment, we really are 
not sanguine enough to reckon on any considerable improve- 
ment ; and suspect that men will go on blundering in specu- 
lation, and transgressing in practice, pretty nearly as they do at 
present, to the latest period of their history. 

In the nature of things, indeed, there can be no end to dis- 
putes, upon probable, or what is called moral evidence ; nor to 
the contradictory conduct, and consequent hostility and oppres~ 
sion, which must result from the opposite views that are taken 
of such subjects ;—and that, partly, because the elements that 
are to be taken into the calculation are so vast and numerous, 
that many of the most material must always be overlooked by 
persons of ordinary talent and information; and partly because 
there not only is no standard by which the value of those ele- 
ments can be ascertained and made manifest, but that they ac- 
tually have a different value to almost every different individual. 
With regard to all nice, and indeed all debatable questions of 
happiness or morals, therefore, there never can be any agree- 
ment among men ; because, in reality, there is no truth in 
which they can agree. All questions of this kind turn upon a 
comparison of the opposite advantages and disadvantages of any 
particular course of conduct or habit of mind: But these are of 
very different magnitude and importance to different persons; 
and their decision, therefore, even if they all saw the whole con- 
sequences, or even the same set of consequences, must be irre~ 
concilably diverse. If the matter in deliberation, for example, 
be, whether it is better to live without toil or exertion, but, at 
the same time, without wealth or glory, or to venture for both 
upon a scene of labour and hazard—it is easy to see, that the 
determination which would be wise and expedient for one indi- 
vidual, might be just the reverse for another. Ease and obscu- 
rity are the semmum bonum of one description of men; while 
others have an irresistible vocation to strenuous enterprise, and a 
positive delight in contention and danger. Nor is the magni- 
tude of our virtues and vices referable to a more invariable 
standard. Intemperance is less a vice in the robust, and disho- 
nesty less foolish in those who care but little for the scorn of so- 
ciety. Some men find their chief happiness in relieving sorrow 
—some in sympathizing with mirth, Some, again, derive most 
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of their enjoyment from the exercise of their reasoning facul- 
ties—others from that of their imagination ;—while a third sort 
attend to little but the gratification of their senses, and afourth 
to that of their vanity. One delights in crowds, and another 
in solitude ;~-one thinks of nothing but glory, and another of 
comfort ;—-and so on, through all the infinite variety of human 
tastes, temperaments, and habits, Now, it is plain, that each 
of those persons should pursue a different road to the common 
object of happiness; and that they must necessarily clash and 
jostle with each other, even if each were fully aware of the pe- 
culiarity of his own notions, and of the consequences of all that 
he did in obedience to their impulses. It is altogether impos- 
sible, therefore, we humbly conceive, that men should ever set- 
tle the point as to what is the wisest course of conduct, or the 
best disposition of mind; or consequently take even the first 
step towards that perfection of moral science, or that eordial 
concert and cooperation in their common pursuit of happiness, 
which is the only alternative to their fatal opposition. 

This impossibility will become more apparent when itis consi- 
dered, that the only instrument by which it is pretended that this 
moral perfection is to be attained, is such a genera} illumination 
of the intellect as to make all men fully aware of the conse- 
quences of their actions; and that it is not, in general, through 
ignorance of their consequences, that actions producing misery 
are actually performed. When the misery is inflicted upon o- 
thers, the actors most frequently disregard it, upon a fair com- 

ison with the pain they should inflict on themselves by for- 
nce; and even when it falls on their own heads, they will 
generally be found rather to have been unlucky in the game, 
than to have been unacquainted with its hazards; and to have 
ventured with as full a knowledge of the risks, as the fortunes 
of others cay ever impress on the enterprising. There are many 
men, it should always be recollected, te whom the happiness of 
others gives very little satisfaction, and their sufferings very little 
pain,—and who would rather eat a luxurious meal by themselves, 
than scatter plenty and gratitude over twenty famishing cot- 
tages. No enlightening of the understanding will make such 
men the instruments of general happiness ; and wherever there 
is a competition,—wherever the question is stirred as to whose 
claims s be renounced or asserted, we are all such men, in a 
greater or a lesg degree. There are others, again, who presume 
upon their own fortune, with a degree of confidence that 
ne exposition of the chances of failure can ever repress ; and 
inall cases where failure is possible, there must be a risk of suf- 
fering from its occurrence, however prudent jhe venture might 
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have appeared. These, however, are the chief sources of all 
the unhappiness Which results from the conduct of man ;—dand 
they are sources which we do not see that the improved intel- 
lect, or added experience of the species, is likely to close or 
diminish. 

Take the case, for example, of war,—by far the most ific 
and extensive pest of the human race, whether we consider the 
sufferings it inflicts, or the happiness it prevents,—and see whe- 
ther it is likely to be arrested by the progress of intelligence and 
civilization. In the first place, it is manifest, that instead of be- 
coming less frequent or destructive, in proportion fo the rapidi- 
ty of that progress, our European wars hove been incomparably 
more constant, and more sanguinary, since Europe becaitie 
signally enlightened and humanized,—and that they have uni- 
formly been most obstinate and most popular, in its most polished 
countries. The brutish Laplanders, and bigoted and profligate 
Italians, have had long intervals of repose ; but France and Eng- 
land are now pretty regularly at war, for about fourscote years 
out of every century. In the second place, the lovers and con- 
ductors of war are by no means the most ferocious or stupid of 
their species,—but for the most part the very contrary ;—and 
their delight in it, notwithstanding their compassion for human 
suffering, and their complete knowledge of its tendency to pro- 
duce suffering, séems to us sufficient almost of itself to discredit 
the confident prediction of those who assure us, that when men 
have attained to a certain degree of intelligence, war must neces- 
sarily cease among all the nations of the earth. There can be no 
better illustration indeed, than this, of the utter futility of all those 
dreams of perfectibility, which are founded on a radical igno- 
rance of what it is that constitutes the real enjoyment of human 
nature, and upon the play of how many principles and oppo- 
site stimuli that happiness depends, which, it is absurdly ima- 
gined, would be found in the mere negation of suffering, or 
in a state of Quackerish placidity, dulness, and uniformity. Men 
delight in war, in spite of the pains and miseries which it entails 
upon them and their fellows, because it exercises all the talents, 
and calls out all the energies of their natureébecause it holds 
them out conspicuously as the objects of public sentiment and 
general sympathy—because it gratifies their pride of art, and 
gives them a lofty sentiment of their own power, worth, and 
courage,—but principally because it sets the game of existence 
upon a higher stake, and dispels, by its powerful interest, 
those feelings of ennui which steal upon every condition from 
which hazard and anxiety are excluded, and drive us into 
danger and suffering as a relief. While human nature con- 
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tinues to be distinguished by those attributes, we do not see 
any chance of war being superseded by the increase of wisdom 
and morality. We should be pretty well advanced in the 
career of perfectibility, if all the inhabitants of Europe were 
as intelligent, and upright, and considerate, as Sir John Moore, 
or Lord Nelson, or Lord Wellington,—but we should not 
have the less war, we take it, with all its attendant miseries. The 
more wealth and intelligence, and liberty, there is in a country 
indeed, the greater love there will be for war ;—for a gentleman 
is uniformly a more pugnacious animal than a plebeian, and a 
free man than a slave. ‘The case is the same with the minor 
contentions that agitate civil life, and shed abroad the bitter 
waters of political animosity, and grow up into the rancours 
and atrocities of faction and cabal. The actors in these scenes 
are not the lowest or most debased characters in the country,— 
but, almost without exception, of the very opposite description. 
It would be too romantic to suppose, that the whole population 
of any country, should ever be raised to the level of Box and 
Pitt, Burke, Windham, or Grattan; and yet if that miracu- 
lous improvement were to take place, we know that they would 
be at least as far from agreeing, as they are at present; and 
may fairly conclude, that they would contend with far greater 
warmth and animosity. 

For that great class of evils, therefore, which arise from con- 
tention, emulation, and diversity of opinion upon points which 
admit of no solution, it is evident that the general increase of 
intelligence would afford no remedy ; and there even seems to 
be reason for thinking, that it would increase their amount. 
If we turn to the other great source of human suffering, the 
abuse of power and wealth, and the other means of enjoyment, 
we suspect we shall not find any ground for indulging in more. 
sanguine expectations. ‘Take the common case of youthful ex- 
cess and imprudence, for example, in which the evil commonly 
rests on the head of the transgressor,—the injury done to for- 
tune, by thoughtless expense—to health and character, by sen- 
sual indulgence, and to the whole felicity of after life, by rash 
and unsorted marriages. The whole mischief and hazard of 
such practices, we are persuaded, is just as thoroughly known and 
understood at present, as it will be when the world is five thou- 
sand years older; and as much pains are taken to impress the 
ardent spirits of youth with the belief of those hazards, as can 
well be taken by the monitors who may discharge that office in 
the most remote futurity. ‘The truth is, that the offenders do 
not offend so much in ignorance, as in presumption. They 
know very well, that men are oftener ruined than enriched at 
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the gaming table ; and that love marriages, clapt up under age, 
are frequently followed by divorces: But they know too, that 
this is not always the case; and they flatter themselves that their 
good luck, and good judgment, will class them among the ex- 
ceptions, and not among the ordinary examples of the rule. 
"They are told well enough, for the most part, of the excessive 
folly of acting am such a presumption, in matters of serious 
importance :—But it is the nature of youth, to despise much 
of the wisdom that is pressed upon them, and to think well of 
their fortune and sagacity, till they have actually had expe- 
rience of their slipperiness. We really have no idea that their 
future teachers will be able to change this nature; or to destroy 
the eternal distinction between the character of early and ma- 
ture life ; and therefore it is, that we despair of the cure of the 
manifold evils that spring from this source ; and remain persuad- 
ed, that young men will be nearly as foolish, and as incapable 
of profiting by the experience of their seniors, ten thousand 
years hence, as they are at this moment. 

With regard to the other glittering courses of life—the heart- 
less dissipations—the cruel seductions—the selfish extravagance 
—the rejection of all interesting occupation or serious affec- 
tion, which blast the splendid summit of human fortune with 
perpetual barrenness and discomfort—we can only say, that as 
they are miseries which exist almost exclusively among the 
most polished and intelligent of the species, we do not think it 
very probable, at least, that they will be eradicated by rendering 
the species more polished and intelligent. ‘They are not occa- 
sioned, we think, by ignorance or improper education ; but by 
that eagerness for strong emotion and engrossing occupation, 
which still proclaim it to be the genuine and irreversible destiny 
of man to earn his bread by the sweat of his brows. It is a fact 
indeed rather perplexing and humiliating to the advocates of 
perfectibility, that as soon as a man is delivered from the neces- 
sity of subsisting bimself, and providing for his family, he ge- 
nerally falls into a state of considerable unhappiness; and, if 
some fortunate anxiety, or necessity for exertion, does not come 
to his relief, is generally obliged to seek for a slight and preca- 
rious distraction in vicious and unsatisfactory pursuits. It is 
not for want of knowing that they are unsatisfactory that he 
persists in them, nor for want of being told of their felly and 
criminality ;—for moralists and divines have been occupied with 
little else for the best part of a century; and writers of all de- 
scriptions indeed, have charitably expended a good part of their 
own ennui in copious directions for the innocent and effectual 
reduction of that common enemy. In spite of all this, however, 
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the malady has increased with our wealth and refinement, and 
has brought along with it the increase of all those vices and fol- 
lies in which its victims still find themselves constrained to seek 
a temporary relief. The truth is, that military and senatorial 
glory is neither within the reach, nor suited tothe taste, of any ve~ 
ry great proportion of the sufferers ; and that the cultivation of 
waste lands, and the superintendence of tippling-houses and chari- 
ty schools, have not always been found such effectual and delight- 
ful remedies as the inditers of godly romances have sometimes 
represented. So that those whom fortune has cruelly exempted 
from the necessity of doing any thing, have been led very gene- 
rally to do evil of their own accord, and have fancied that they 
rather diminished than added to the sum of human misery, by 
engaging in intrigues and gaming-clubs, and establishing cote- 
ries for detraction or sensuality. 

The real and radical difficulty is to find some pursuit that 
will permanently interest,—some object that will continue to cap- 
tivate and engross the faculties: and this, instead of becoming 
easier in proportion as our intelligence increases, obviously be- 
comes more difficult. It is knowledge that destroys enthusi« 
asm, and dispels all- those prejudices of admiration which 

eople simpler minds with so many idols of enchantment. It 
is knowledge that distracts by its variety, and satiates by its 
abundance, and generates by its communication, that dark and 
cold spirit of fastidiousness and derision which revenges on 
those whom it possesses, the pangs which it inflicts on those on 
whom it is exerted. Yet it is to the increase of knowledge and 
talents alone, that the prophets of perfectibility look forward for. 
the cure of all our vices and all our unhappiness ! 

Even as to intellect, and the pleasures that are to be derived 
from the exercise of a vigorous understanding, we doubt great- 

whether we ought to look forward to posterity with any very 
lively feelings of envy or humiliation. More knowledge they 
probably will have,—as we have undoubtedly more knowledge 
than our ancestors had two hundred years ago; but for vigour 
of understanding, or pleasure in the exercise of it, we must 
beg leave to demur. The more there is already known, the 
less there remains to be discovered; and the more time a man 
is obliged to spend in ascertaining what his predecessors have 
already established, the less he will have to bestow in adding to 
its amount. ‘The time, however, is of less consequence; but 
the. habits of mind that are formed by walking patiently, hum- 
bly and passively in the paths that have been traced by others, 
are the very habits that disqualify us for vigorous and inde- 
pendent excursions of our own. ‘There is a certain degree of 
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knowledge, to be sure, that is but wholesome aliment to the 
understanding—materials for it to work upon—or instruments 
to facilitate its labours :—But a larger quantity is apt to oppress 
and incumber it; and as industry, which is excited by the im- 
portation of the raw material, may be superseded and extin- 
guished by the introduction of the finished manufacturer, so the 
minds which are stimulated to activity by a certain measure of 
instruction may, unquestionably, be reduced toa state of pas- 
sive and languid acquiescence, by a more profuse and redun- 
dant supply. 

Mad. de Staél, and the other advocates of her system, talk 
a great deal of the prodigious advantage of having the results 
of the laborious discoveries of one generation made matters of fa- 
miliar and elementary knowledge in another; and for practical 
utility, it may be so: But nothing, we conceive, can be so com- 
pletely destructive of all intellectual enterprize, and all force 
and originality of thinking, as this very process of the reduc- 
tion of knowledge to its results, or the multiplication of those 
summary and accessible pieces of information in which the stu- 
dent is saved the whole trouble of investigation, and put in 
possession of the prize, without either the toils or the excite- 
ment of the contest. ‘This, in the first place, necessarily makes 
the prize much less a subject of exultation or delight to him ; 
for the chief pleasure is in the chase itself, and not in the ob- 
ject which it pursues; and he who sits at home, and has the 
dead game brought to the side of his chair, will be very apt, 
we believe, to regard it as nothing better than an unfragrant 
vermin. But, in the next place, it does him no good; for he 
misses altogether the invigorating exercise, and the invaluable 
training to habits of emulation and sagacity and courage, for the 
sake of which alone the pursuit is deserving of applause. And, 
in tbe last place, he not only fails in this way to acquire the qua- 
lities that may enable him to run down knowledge for himself, 
but necessarily finds himself without taste or inducement for 
such exertions. He thinks, and in one sense he thinks just~ 
ly, that if the proper object of study be to acquire knowledge, 
he can employ his time much more profitably in implicitly lis- 
tening to the discoveries of others, than in a laborious attempt 
to discover something for himself. It is infinitely more fa- 
tiguing to think, than to remember ; and incomparably short- 
er to be led to an object, than to explore our own way to it. 
It is inconceivable what an obstruction this furnishes to the 
original exercise of the understanding in a certain state of in- 
formation; and how. effectually the general diffusion of know- 
ledge operates as a bounty upon indolence and mental imbeci- 
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lity. Where the quantity of approved and collected knowledge 
is already very great in any country, it is naturally required of 
all well educated persons to possess a considerable share of it ; 
and where it has also been made very accessible, by being 
reduced to its summary and ultimate results, an astonishing va- 
riety of those abstracts may be stowed away in the memory, 
with scarcely any fatigue or exercise to the other faculties. The 
whole mass of attainable intelligence, however, must still be be- 
yond the reach of any individual ; and he may go on, therefore, 
to the end of a long and industrious life, constantly acquiring 
knowledge in this cheap and expeditious manner. But if, in 
the course of these passive and humble researches, he should be 
tempted to inquire a little for himself, he cannot fail to be struck 
with the prodigious waste of time, and of labour, that is necessa- 
ry for the attainment of a very inconsiderable portion of original 
knowledge. His progress is as slow as that of a man who is ma- 
king a road, compared with that of those who afterwards travel 
over it ; and he feels, that in order to make a very small advance- 
ment in one department of study, he must consent to sacrifice 
very great attainments in others. He is disheartened, too, by the 
extreme insignificance of any thing that he can expect to cor- 
tribute, when compared with the great store that is already in 

session of the public ; and is extremely apt to conclude, that 
it is not only safer, but more profitable, to follow, than te lead; 
and that it is fortunate for the lovers of wisdom, that our ances- 
tors have accumulated enough of it for our use, as well as for 
their own. 

But while the general diffusion of knowledge tends thus pow- 
erfully to repress all original and independent speculation in in- 
dividuals, it operates still more powerfully in rendering the pub- 
lic indifferent and unjust to their exertions. ‘The treasures they 
have inherited from their predecessors are so ample, as not 
only to take away all disposition to labour for their farther in- 
crease, but to lead them to undervalue and overlook any litile 
addition that may be made to them by the voluntary offerings 
of individuals. ‘The works of the best models are perpetually 
before their eyes, and their accumulated glory in their remem- 
brance; the very variety of the sorts of excellence which are con- 
stantly obtruded on their notige, renders excellence itself cheap 
and vulgar in their estimation. As the mere possessors or judges 
of such things, they are apt to ascribe to themselves a character 
of superiority, which seuliens any moderate performance unwor- 
thy of their regard ; and their cold and languid familiarity with 
what is best, ultimately produces no other effect than to render 
them insensible to its beauties, and at the same time intolerant 
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of all that appears to fall short of it. This state of public feeling, 
which we think inseparable from the long and general diffusion 
of knowledge, is admirably described by Mad. de Staél, in a pas- 
sage to which she has given a more limited application, 

* Mais il ne faut jamais comparer l’ignorance a la degradation ; 
un peuple qui a été civilisé par les lumicres, s’il retombe dans I’in- 
différence pour le talent et la philosophie, devient incapable de toute 
espece de sentiment vif; il lui reste une sorte d’esprit de dénigre- 
ment, qui le porte 4 tout basard a se refuser a l’admiration; il craint 
de se tromper daus les louanges, et croit, comme les jeunes gens qui 
prétendent au bon air, qu’on se fait plus d’honmneur en critiquant 
méme avec injustice, qu’en approuvant trop facilement. Un tel 
peuple est alors dans une disposition presque toujours insouciante ; 
le froid de |'Age semble atteindre la nation toute entiére : on en sait 
assez pour n’étre pas étonné; on n’a pas acquis assez de connois- 
sances pour déméler avec certitude ce qui mérite l’estime ; beaucoup 
d’illusions sont détruites, sans qu’aucune vérité soit établie ; ‘on est 
retombé dans l’enfance par la vieillesse, dans l’incertitude par le rai- 
sonnement ; l’intérét mutuel n’existe plus: on est dans cet état que 
le Dante appelvit l'enfer des tiddes. Celui qui cherche a se distin- 
guer inspire d’abord une prévention défavorable ; le public malade 
est fatigué d’avance par qui veut obtenir encore un signe de lui.’ 
Tom. 1. p. 40, 41. 

In such a condition of society, it is obvious that men must be 
peculiarly disinclined from indulging in these bold and original 
speculations, for which their whole training had previously dis- 
qualified them ; and we appeal to our readers, whether there 
are not, at this day, apparent symptoms of such a condition of 
society. A childish love of novelty may indeed give a transient 
popularity to works of mere amusement ; but the age of original 
genius, and of comprehensive and independent reasoning, seems 
to be over. Instead of such works as those of Bacon, and 
Shakespeare, and Taylor, and Hooker, we have Encyclopedias, 
and geographical compilations, and county histories, and mew 
editions of black letter authors—and trashy biographies and 
posthumous letters—and disputations upon prosody—and rav- 
ings about orthodoxy and methodism. Men of general infor- 
mation and curiosity seldom think of adding to the knowledge 
that is already in the world; and the inferior persons upon 
whom that task is consequently devolved, carry it on, for the most 
part, by means of that minute subdivision of labour which is the 
great secret of the mechanical arts, but can never be introduc- 
ed into literature without depriving its higher branches of al! 
force, dignity, or importance. One man spends his life in im- 
pees a method of dyeing cotton red; another in adding a 

w insects to a catalogue which nobody reads ;—a third in se- 
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tling the metres of a few Greek Choruses ;—a fourth in decy- 
phering illegible romances, or old grants of farms ;—a fifth in 

icking rotten bones out of the earth ;—a sixth ju deseribing all 
the old walls and hillocks in his parish ;—and five hundred o- 
thers in occupations equally liberal and important : each of them 
being, for the most part, profoundly ignorant of every thing out 
of his own narrow department, and very generally and deserv- 
edly despised by his competitors for the favour of that public 
which despises and supports them all. 

Such, however, it appears to us, is the state of mind that is 
paturally produced by the great accumulation and general dif- 
fusion of various sorts of knowledge. Men learn, instead of rea- 
soning. Instead of meditating, they remember; and in place 
of the glow of inventive genius, or the warmth of a generous 
admiration, nothing is to be met with, in society, but timi- 
dity on the one hand, and fastidiousness on the other—a paltry 
accuracy, and a more paltry derision—a sensibility to small 
faults, and an incapacity of great merits—a disposition to exag- 
gerate the value of knowledge that is not to be used, and to 
underrate the importance of powers which have ceased to exist. 
If these, however, are the consequences of accumulated and dif- 
fused knowledge, it may well be questioned whether the human 
intellect will gain in point of dignity and energy by the only 
certain acquisitions to which we are entitled to look forward. 
For our own part, we will confess we have no such expectations. 
There will be improvements, we make no doubt, in all the mecha- 
nical and domestic arts ;—better methods of working metal and 

reparing cloth;—more commodious vehicles, and more efficient 
implements of war. Geography will be made more complete; and 
astronomy more precise ;—natural history will be enlarged and 
digested ;—and perhaps some litle improvement suggested in the 
forms of administering law. But as to any general enlargement 
of the understanding, or more prevailing vigour of judgment, 
we will own, that the tendency seems to be all the other way ; 
and that we think strong sense, and extended views of human 
affairs, are more likely to be found, and to be listened to at this 
moment, than two or three hundred years hereafter. The 
truth is, we suspect, that the vast and enduring products of the 
virgin soil can no lenger be reared in that factitious mould to 
which cultivation has since given existence ; and that its forced 
and deciduous progeny will go on degenerating, till some new de- 
luge shall restore the vigour of the glebe by a temporary destruc- 
tion. of all its generations. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the higher and more in-, 
structed classes of society,--to whom it is reasonable to suppoze 
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that the perfectiort of wisdom and happiness will come first, in 
their progress through the whole race of men ; and we have seen 
what reason there is to doubt of their near approach. The lower 
orders however, we think, have still less good fortune to reckon 
on. Inthe whole history of the species, there has been nothing 
at all comparable to the improvement of England within the last 
century ; never any where was there such an increase of wealth 
and luxury—so many admirable inventions in the arts—so many 
works of learning and ingenuity—such a progress in cultivation 
—such an enlargement of commerce :—and yet, in that century, 
the number of paupers in England has increased fourfold, and 
is now rated at one-tenth of her whole population; and, not- 
withstanding the enormous sums, that are levied and given pri- 
vately for their relief, and the multitudes that are drained off 
by the waste of war, the peace of the country is en, 
threatened by the outrages of famishing multitudes. This fact 


of itself is decisive, we think, as to the effect of general refine- 
ment and intelligence on the condition of the lower orders ; but 
it is not difficult to trace the steps of its operation. Increasing 
refinement and ingenuity lead naturally to the establishment of 
manufactures ; and not only enable society to spare a great pro- 
portion of its agricultural labourers for this purpose, but actually 
enceurage the breeding of an additional population ; to be main- 


tained out of the profits of this new occupation. For a time too, 
this answers; and the artisan shares in the conveniences to which 
‘his labours have contributed to give birth: But it is in the very 
nature ofthe manufacturing system, to be liable to great fluctua- 
tion, occasjonal check, and possible destruction ; and at all events, 
it has a tendency to produce a greater population than it can 
permanently support in comfort or prosperity. The average 
rate of wages, for the last forty years, has been insufficient to 
maintain a labourer with a tolerably large family ;—and yet such 
have been the occasional fluctuations, and such the sanguine 
calculations of persons incapable of taking a comprehensive 
view of the side that the manufacturing population has been 
prodigiously increased in the same period. It is the interest 
of the manufacturer to keep this population in excess, as the 
only sure means of keeping wages low ; and wherever the means 
of subsistence are uncertain, and liable to variation, it seems to 
be the general Jaw of our nature, that the population should be 
adapted to the highest, and not to the average rate of supply. In 
India, where a dry season used to produce a failure of the crop, 
once in every ten or twelve years, the population was always up 
to the measure of the greatest abundance; and in manufacturing 
countries, the miscalculation is still more sanguine and erroneous. 
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Such countries, therefore, are always overpeopled ; and it seems 
to be the necessary effect of increasing talent and refinement, 
to convert all countries into this denomination. China, the 
oldest manufacturing nation in the world, and by far the great- 
est that ever existed with the use of little machinery, has al- 
ways suffered from a redundant population, and has always 
kept the largest part of its inhabitants in a state of the greatest 
verty. 

The effect then which is produced on the lower orders of 
society, by that increase of industry and refinement, and that 
multiplication of conveniences which are commonly looked up- 
on as the surest tests of increasing prosperity, is to convert 
the peasants into manufacturers, and the manufacturers into 
paupers; while the chance of their ever emerging from this 
condition becomes constantly less, the more complete and ma- 
- ture the system is which had originally produced it. When 
manufactures are long established, and thoroughly understood, 
it will always be found, that persons possessed of a large capital, 
can carry them on upon lower profits than persons of any 
other description; and the natural tendency of this system, 
therefore, is to throw the whole business into the hands of 
great capitalists ; and thus not only to render it next to impos- 
sible for a common workman to advance himself into the condi- 
dition of a master, but to drive from the competition the great- 


er part of those moderate dealers, by whose prosperity alone 
the general happiness of the nation can be promoted. The 
state of the operative manufacturers, therefore, seems every day 
more hopelessly stationary ; and that great body of the people, 
it appears to us, is likely to grow into a fixed and degraded 
caste, out of which no person can hope to escape, who has once 


been enrolled among its members. ‘They cannot look up to the 
rank of master manufacturers ; because, without capital, it will 
every day be more impossible to engage in that occupation,x— 
and back they cannot go to the labours of agriculture, because 
there is no demand for their services. The improved system 
of farming, furnishes an increased produce with many fewer 
hands than were formerly employed in procuring a much small- 
er return; and besides all this, the lower population has ac- 
tually increased to a far greater amount than ever was at any 
time employed in the cultivation of the ground. 

To remedy all these evils, which are likely, as we conceive, to 
be aggravated, rather than relieved, by the genera/ progress of 
refinement and intelligence, we have little to look to but the bene- 
ficial effects of this increasing intelligence upon the lower orders 
themselyes—and we are far from undervaluing this influence. 
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By the universal adoption of a good system of education, habits 
of foresight and self-control, and rigid economy, may in time no 
doubt be pretty generally introduced, instead of the improvi- 
dence and profligacy which too commonly characterize the larg- 
er assemblages of our manufacturing population ; and if these 
lead, as they are likely to do, to the general institution of 
Friendly Societies among the workmen, a great palliative will 
have been provided for the disadvantages of a situation, which 
must always be considered as one of the least fortunate which 
Providence has assigned to any of the human race. 

There is no end, however, we find, to these speculations ; 
and we must here close our remarks on Perfectibility, without 
touching upon the political changes which are likely to be pro- 
duced by a long course of progressive refinements and scientific 
improvement—though we are afraid that an enlighténed antici- 
pation would not be much more cheering in this view, than in 
any of those we have hitherto considered. Luxury and refine- 
ment have a tendency undoubtedly to make men sensual and 
selfish; and, in that state, increased talent and intelligence is 
apt only to render them more mercenary and servile. Among 
the prejudices which this kind of philosophy roots out, that of 
patriotism is among the first to be surmounted ;—and then, a 
dangerous opposition to power, and a sacrifice of interest to af- 


fection, speedily come to be considered as romantic. Arts are 
discovered to palliate the encroachments of arbitrary power ; 
and a luxurious, patronizing, and vicious monarchy is firmly 
established amidst the adulations of a corrupt nation. We pro- 
ceed now to Mad. de Stael’s History of Literature. 


Not knowing any thing of the Egyptians and Pheenicians, she 
takes the Greeks for the first inventors of literature,—and ex- 
plains many of their peculiarities by that supposition. The 
first development of talent, she says, is in poetry ; and the first 
poetry consists in the rapturous description of striking objects in 
nature, or of the actions and exploits that are then thought of 
the greatest importance. ‘There is little reflection—no nice de- 
velopment of feeling or character—and no sustained strain of 
tenderness or moral emotion in this primitive poetry; which 
charms almost entirely by the freshness and brilliancy of its co- 
louring—the spirit and naturalness of its representations—and 
the air of freedom and facility with which every thing is execut- 
ed. This was the age of Homer. After that, though at a long 
interval, came the age of Pericles :—When human nature was a 
tittle more studied and regarded, and poetry received accord- 
wgly a certain cast of thoughtfulness, and an air of labour— 
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eloquence began to be artful, and the rights and duties of men 
to be subjects of investigation, This, therefore, was, the era of | 
the tragedians, the orators, and the first ethical philosophers. 
Last came the age of Alexander, when science had superseded 
fancy, and all the talent of the country was turned to the pur- 
suits of philosophy. This, Mad, de Staél thinks, is the natural 
progress of literature in all countries; and that of the Greeks 
is only distinguished by their having been the first that pursued 
it, and by the peculiarities of their mythology, and their politi- 
cal relations. ‘ 

It is not quite clear indeed that they were the first ; but Mad. 
de Stael is very eloquent upon that supposition. 

‘Les anciens étoient animés par une imagination enthousiaste, 
dont la méditation n’avoit point analysé les impressions. Ils pre- 
noient possession de la terre non encore parcourue, nén encore dé- 
crite; étonnés de chaque jouissance, de chaque production de la na- 
ture, ils y plagoient un dieu pour |’honorer, pour en assurer la durée, 
Tis écrivoient sans autre modéle que les objets mémes qu’ils retra- 
¢goient; aucune littérature antécédente ne leur servoit de guide; 
Vexaltation poétique s’ignorant elle-méme, a par cela seul un degré 
de force et de candcur que l'étude ne peut atteindre, c’est le charme 
du premier amour ; des qu’il existe une autre littérature, les!écrivains 
ne peuvent méconnoitre en eux-mémes les sentimens que d’autres ont 
exprimés ; ils ne sont plus étonnés par rien de ce qu’ils éprouvent ; 
ils se savent en délire; ils se jugent enthousiastes; ils ne peuvent 
plus croire a une inspiration surnaturelle” —p. 71. 

The state of society too, in these early times, was such as to 
-impress very strongly on the mind those objecis and occurrences 
which formed the first materials of poetry. The intercourse 
with distant countries being difficult and dangerous, the legends of 
the traveller were naturally invested with more than the modern 
allowance of the marvellous. ‘The smallness of the civilized states 
connectedevery individual with its leaders, and made him person- 
ally a debtor for the protection which their prowess afforded from 
the robbers and wild beasts which then infested the unsubdued 
earth. Gratitude and terror, therefore, combined to excite the’ 
spirit of enthusiasm; and the same ignorance which imputed 
to the direct agency of the gods, the more rare and dreadful 
phenomena of nature, gave a character of supernatural great- 
ness to the reported exploits of their heroes. Philosophy, which 
has led to the exact investigation of causes, has robbed the 
world of much of its sublimity; and by preventing us from be- 
lieving much, and from wondering at any thing, has taken a- 
way half our enthusiasm, and more than half our admiration. 

The purity of taste which characterizes the very earliest poetry 
ef the wm seems to us more difficult to be accounted for. 
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Mad. de Staél ascribes it chiefly to the influence of their copious 
mythology; and the eternal presence of those Gods—which, 
though always about men, were always above them—and gave a 
tone of dignity or elegance to the whole scheme of their exist- 
ence. Their tragedies were acted in temples—in the presence 
of the Gods, the fate of whose descendants they commemorated, 
and as a part of the religious solemnities instituted in their ho- 
nour. ‘The legends, in like manner, related to the progeny 
of the immortals: And their feasts—their dwellings—their farm- 
ing—their battles—and every incident and occupation of their 
daily life being under the immediate sanction of some presiding 
deity, it was scarcely possible to speak of them in a vulgar or 
inelegant manner; and the nobleness of their style therefore ap- 
peared to result naturally from the elegance of their mythology. 

Now, even if we could pass over the obvious objection, that this 
mythology was itself a creature of the same poetical imagination 
which it is here supposed to have modified, it is impossible not to 
observe, that though the circumstances here alluded to may ac- 
count for the raised and lofty tone of the Grecian poetry, and for 
the exclusion of low or familiar life from their dramatic representa- 
tions, it will not explain the far more substantial indications of 
pure taste afforded by the absence of all that gross exaggeration, 
violent incongruity, and tedious and childish extravagance which 
are found to deform the primitive poetry of most other nations. 
The Hindoos, for example, have a mythology at least as co- 
pious and still more constantly interwoven with every action 
of their lives: But their legends are the very models of bad 
taste; and unite all the detestable attributes of obscurity, pueri- 
lity, insufferable tediousness, and the most revolting and abomi- 
nable absurdity. The poetry of the Northern bards is not more 
commendable: But the Greeks are wonderfully rational and mo- 
derate in all their works of imagination ; and speak, for the most 
part, with a degree of justness and brevity, which is only the 
more marvellous, when it is considered how much religion had to 
do in the business. A better explanation, perhaps, of their supe- 
riority, may be derived from recollecting that the sins of affec- 
tation, and injudicious effort, really cannot be committed where 
there are no models to be at once copied and avoided. The 
first writers naturally took possession of what was most striking, 
and most capable of producing effect in nature and in incident. 
Their successors consequently found these occupied ; and were 
obliged, for the credit of their originality, to produce something 
whichshould be different, at least, if not better, than their originals. 
They had not only to adhere to nature, therefore, but to avoid re- 
presenting her exactly as she had been represented by the antients, 
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and when they could not accomplish both these objects, they 
contrived, at least, to make sure of the last. The Greeks had 
but one task to perform: They were in no danger of compari- 
sons, or imputations of plagiarism; and wrote down whatever 
struck them as just and impressive, without fear of finding that 
they had been stealing from a predecessor. ‘The wide world, in 
short, was before them, unappropriated and unmarked by any 
preceding footstep; and they took their way, without hesita- 
tion, by. the most airy heights and sunny valleys; while those 
who came after, found it so seamed and crossed with tracks in 
which they were forbidden to tread, that they were frequently 
driven to make the most fantastic circuits and abrupt descents 
to avoid them. 

The characteristic defects of the early Greek poetry, are all to 
be traced to the same general causes,—the peculiar state of so- 
ciety, and that newness to which they were indebted for its prin- 
cipal beauties. They describe every thing, because nothing had 
been previously described ; and incumber their whole diction 
with epithets that convey no information. There is no reach of 
thought, or fineness of sensibility, because reflection had not yet 
awakened the deeper sympathies of their nature; and we are 
perpetually shocked with the imperfections of their morality, and 
the indelicacy of their affections, because society had not sub- 


sisted long enough ape and security to develop those finer 
h 


sources of emotion. ‘Those defects are most conspicuous in every 
thing that relates to women. They had absolutely no idea of 
that mixture of friendship, veneration, and desire, which is indi- 
cated by the word Love, in the modern languages of Europe. 
The love of the Greek tragedians, is a species of insanity or fren- 
zy,—a blind and ungovernable impulse inflicted by the Gods in 
their vengeance, and leading its humiliated victim to the com- 
mission of all sorts of enormities. Racine, in his Phedre, has 
ventured to exhibit a love of this description on a modern stage ; 
but the softenings of delicate feeling—the tenderness and pro- 
found affliction which he has been forced to add to the fatal im- 
pulse of the original character, show, more strongly than any 
thing else, the radical difference between the antient and the 
modern conception of the passion. 

The political institutions of Greece, had also a remarkable 
effect on their literature; and nothing can show this so strong- 
ly as the striking contrast between Athens and Sparta—placed 
under the same sky—with the same language and religion—and 
yet so Sppoeite in their government and in their literary pur- 
suits. ‘The ruling passion of the Athenians was that of amuse- 
ment; for, though the emulation of glory was more lively 
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among them than among any other people, it was still subordi- 
nate to their rapturous admiration of successful talent. Their 
law of ostracism is a proof, how much they were afraid of their 
own propensity to idolize. ‘They could not trust themselves in 
the presence of one who had become too popular. This propen- 
sity also has had a sensible effect upon their poetry ; and it should 
never be forgotten, that it was not composed to be read and 
studied, and criticized in the solitude of the closet, like the works 
that have been produced since the invention of printing ; but to 
be recited to music before multitudes assembled at feasts and 
high solemnities, where every thing favoured the kindling and 
diffusion of that enthusiasm, of which the history now seems to 
us so incredible. 

There is:a separate chapter on the Greek drama—which is full 
of brilliant and original observations ;—though we have already 
anticipated the substance of many of them. The great basis of 
its peculiarity, was the constant interposition of the Gods. Al- 
most all the violent passions are represented as the irresistible 
inspirations of a superior power ;—almost all their extraordinary 
actions as the fulfilment of an oracle—the accomplishment of 
an unrelenting destiny. ‘This probably added to the awfulness 
and: terror of the representation, in an audience which believed 
implicitly in the reality of those dispensations. But it has im- 
paired their dramatic excellence, by dispensing them too much 
from the necessity of preparing their catastrophes by a grada- 
tion of natural events,—the exact delineation of character,—and 
the touching representation of those preparatory struggles which 
precede a resolution of horror. Orestes kills his mother, and 
Electra encourages him to the deed,—without the least indica- 
tion, in either, of that poignant remorse which afterwards avenges 
the parricide. No modern dramatist could possibly have omit- 
ted so important and natural a part of the exhibition;—but the 
explanation of it is found at once in the ruling superstition of the 
age. Apollo had commanded the murder—and Orestes could 
not hesitate to obey. When it is committed, the Furies are 
commissioned to pursue him; and the audience shudéers with 
reverential awe at the torments they inflict on the murderer. 
Human sentiments, and human motives, have but little to do in 
bringing about these catastrophes. They are sometimes suggest- 
ed by the Chorus ;—but the heroes themselves act always by the 
order of the Gods. Accordingly, the authors of the most atro- 
cious actions are seldom represented in the Greek tragedies as 
guilty, but as piacular ;—and their general moral is rather, that 
the Gods are omnipotent, than that crimes should give rise te 
punishment and detestation. 
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A great part of the effect of these representations, must have 
depended on the exclusive nationality of their subjects, and the 
extreme nationality of their auditors; though it is a striking re- 
mark of Mad. de Stael, that the Greeks, after all, were more na- 
tional than republican,—and were never actuated with that pro- 
found hatred and scorn of tyranny which exalted the Roman cha- 
racter. Almost all their tragic subjects, accordingly, are taken 
from the misfortunes of kings ;—of kings descended from the 
Gods, and upon whose genealogy the nation still continued to 
Value itself. The fate of the Tarquins could never have been 

ed at Rome as a worthy occasion either of pity or of hor- 

ror. Republican sentiments are occasionally introduced into the 

Greek Choruses ;—though we cannot agree with Mad. de Stael 

in considering these musical bodies as intended to represent the 
le. e 

ft is in their Comedy, that the defects of the Greek li- 
terature are most conspicuous. ‘The world was then too 
young to supply its materials. Society had not existed long 
enough, either to develop the finer shades of character in 
real life, or to generate the talent of observing, generalizing, 
and representing them. The national genius, and the form 
of government, led them to delight in detraction and popular 
abuse; for though they admired and applauded their great 
men, they had not in their hearts any great respect for them; 
and the degradation or seclusion in which they kept their wo- 
men, took away almost all interest or elegance from the inter- 
course of private life, and reduced its scenes of gaiety to those 
of coarse debauch or broad and humorous derision. The ex- 
treme coarseness and vulgarity of Aristophanes, is apt to excite 
our wonder, when we first consider him as the contemporary of 
Euripides, and Socrates, and Plato ;—but the truth is, that the 
Athenians, after all, were but a common populace as to moral 
delicacy and social refinement. Enthusiasm, and especially the 
enthusiasm of superstition and nationality, is as much the pas- 
sion of the vulgar, as a delight in ribaldry and low buffoonery, 
The one was gratified by their tragedy ;—~and the comedy of 
Aristophanes was exactly calculated to give delight to the other. 
In the end, however, their love of buffoonery and detraction 
unfortunately proved too strong for their nationality. ~ When 
Philip was at their gates, all the eloquence of Demosthenes 
could not rouse them from their theatrical dissipations. The 
great danger which they always apprehended to their liberties, 
was from the excessive power and popularity of one of their own 
great men; and, by a singular fatality, they perished, from a 
profligate indifference and insensibility to the charms ef patriet- 
ism and greatness, 
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In philosophy,-Mad. de Staél does not rank the Greeks very 
high. The greater part of them were orators and poets, rather 
than profound thinkers, or exact inquirers. They discoursed 
rhetorically upon vague and abstract ideas ; and, up to the time 
of Aristotle, proceeded upon the radical error of substituting 
hypothesis for observation. ‘That eminent person first showed 
the use and the-necessity of analysis; and did infinitely more 
for posterity than all the mystics that went before him. As 
their states were small, and their domestic life inelegant, men 
seem to have been considered almost exclusively in their relation 
to the public. There is, accordingly, a noble air of patriotism 
and devotedness to the common weal in all the morality of the 
ancients ; and though Socrates set the example of fixing the prin- 
ciples of virtue for private life, the ethics of Plato, and Xeno- 
phon, and Zeno, and most of the other philosophers, are little 
else than treatises of political duties. In modern times, from the 
prevalence of monarchical government, and the great extent of 
societies, men are very generally quite loosened from their rela- 
tions with the public, and are but too much engrossed with their 
private interests and affections. This may be venial, when they 
merely forget the state, by which they are forgotten; but it is 
base and fatal, when they are guided by those interests in the 


few public functions they have still to perform. After all, the 


morality of the Greeks was very clumsy and imperfect. In po- 
litical science, the variety of their governments, and the perpe- 
tual play of war and negociation, had made them more expert, 
Their historians narrate with spirit and simplicity ; and this is 
their merit. ‘They make scarcely any reflections ; and are mar- 
vellously indifferent as to vice or virtue. ‘They record the most 
atrocious and most heroic actions—the most disgusting crimes 
and most exemplary gererosity—with the same tranquil accura- 
cy with which they would describe the succession of storms and 
sunshine. ‘Thucydides is somewhat of a higher pitch; but the 
immense difference between him and Tacitus proves, better 
erhaps than any general reasoning, the progress which had 
st made in the interim in the powers of reflection and observ- 
ation, and how near the Greeks, with all their boasted attain- 
ments, should be placed to the intellectual infancy of the species. 
In all their productions, indeed, the fewness of their ideas is re- 
markable ; and their most impressive writings may be compared 
to the music of certain rude nations, which produces the most 
astonishing effects by the combination of not more than four or 
five simple notes. 
Mad. de Staél now proceeds to the Romans—who will not de- 
tain us by apy means so long. Their literature was confessedly 
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borrowed from that of Greece; for nothing is ever invented, 
where borrowing will serve the purpose; but it was marked 
with several distinctions, to which alone it is now necessary. to 
attend. 1n the first place—and this is very remarkable—the 
Romans, contrary to the custom of all other nations, began 
their career of letters with philosophy ; and the cause of this 
peculiarity is very characteristic of the nation. ‘They had sub- 
sisted longer, and effected more without literature, than any o- 
ther people on record. ‘They had become a great state, wisely 
constituted and skilfully administered, long before any one of 
their citizens had ever appeared as an author. The love of 
their country was the passion ef each individual—the greatness 
of the Roman name the object of their pride and enthusiasm. 
Studies which had no reference te political objects, therefore, 
could find no favour in their eyes ; and it was from their sub- 
serviency to popular aud senatorial oratory, and the aid which 
they promised to afford in the management of factions and na- 
tional concerns, that they were first led to listen to the lessons 
of the Greek philosophers. Nothing else could have induced 
Cato to enter upon such a study at an advanced period of life, 
Though the Romans borrowed their philosophy from the Greeks, 
however, they made much more use of it than their masters, 
They carried into their practice much of what the others con- 
tented themselves wiih setting down in their books ; and thus 
came to attain much more precise notions of practical duty, than 
could ever be invented by mere discoursers. ‘The philosophical 
writings of Cicero, though occasionally incumbered with the 
subtleties of his Athenean preceptors, contain a much more 
complete code of morality than is to be found in all the volumes 
of the Greeks—though it may be doubted, whether his political 
information and acuteness can be compared with that of Arise 
totle. [twas the philosophy of the Stoics that gained the hearts 
of the Romans; for it was that which fell in with their national 
habits and dispositions. Mad. de Stacél has remarked upon this 
subject with great liveliness and sagacity. 

‘Les opinions stoiciennes étoient le point d’honneur des Romains: 
une vertu dominante soutient toutes les associations politiques, in- 
dépendamment du principe de leur gouvernement; e’est-a-dire qu’en- 
tre toutes les qualités, on en préfére une, sans laquelle toutes les 
autres ne sont rien, et qui suffit seule a faire pardonner l’'absence de 
toutes. Cette qualité est le lien de patrie, le caractére distinctif des 
citoyens d’un méme pays. Chez les Lacédémoniens, c’étoit le me- 
pris de la douleur physique; chez les Athéniens, Ia distinction des 
talens; chez les Romains, la puissance de l’ame sur elle-méme; 
chez les Francais, l’éclat de la valeur; et telle étoit importance 
qu'un Romain mettoit a |’exercice d’un empire absolu sur tout son 
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&tre, que, seul avec lui-méme, le stoicien s'ayouoit a peine les affec- 
tions qu’il étoit ordonné de surmonter. 

*Si un homme d’honneur étoit susceptible de quelque crainte, il 
Ja repousseroit avec tant d’énergie, qu'il n’auroit jamais l’occasion ni 
la volonté de l’observer dans son propre ceeur. I! en étoit de méme, 
parmi les philosophes Romains, des sentimens tamultueux de peine 
ou de colére, d’envie ou de regret; ils trouvoient efféminés tous les 
mouvemens involontaires ; et rougissant de les éprouver, ils ne s’at- 
tachoient point a les connoitre ni dans eux-mémes, ni dans les au- 
tres. L’étude du ceur humain v’étoit pour eux que celle de la 
force ou de la foiblesse. Toujours ambitieux de réputation, ils ne 
s’abandonnoient point 2 leur propre caractére ; ils ne montroient ja- 
mais qu’une nature commandée.’-—‘ Les Romains n’étoient point 
hypocrites; mais ils se formoient au-dedans d’eux-mémes pour I’osten- 
tation. Le caractére Romain étoit un modéle auquel tous les grands 
hommes adaptoient leur nature particuliére ; et les écrivains moral- 
istes présentoient toujours le méme exemple.’ p. 145, 146. 

The same character and the same national institutions that led 
them to adopt the Greek philosophy instead of their poetry, re- 
strained them from the imitation of their theatrical excesses. As 
the government was strictly aristocratical, it could never permit 
its legitimate chiefs to be held up to mockery on the stage, as the 
democratical license of the Athenians held up the pretenders to 
their favour. But, independently of this, the severer dignity of 
the Roman character, and the deeper respect and prouder af- 
fection they entertained for all that exalted the glory of their 
country, would at all events have interdicted such indecorous 
and humiliating exhibitions. ‘The comedy of Aristophanes nev- 
er could have been tolerated at Rome; and though Plautus 
and Terence were allowed to imitate, or rather to translate, 
the more inoffensive dramas of a later age, it is remarkable, 
that they seldom ventured to subject even to that mitigated and 
more general ridicule any one invested with the dignity of a 
Roman citizen. ‘The manners represented are almost entirely 
Greek manners ; and the ridiculous parts are almost without 
any exception assigned to foreigners, and to persons of a servile 
condition. Women were, from the beginning, of more account 
in the estimation of the Romans than of the Greeks—though 
their province was strictly domestic, and did not extend to what, 
in modern times, is denominated society. With all the severity 
of their character, the Romans had much more real tenderness 
than the Greeks,—though they repressed its external. indications, 
as among those marks of weakness which were unbecoming men 
entrusted with the interests and the honour of their country. 
Mad. de Staél has drawn a pretty picture of the parting of Bru- 
tus and Portia; and contrasted it, as a specimen of national 
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character, with the Grecian groupe of Pericles pleading for A- 

asia. ‘The general observation, we are eriaalan: is just’; but 
the examples are not quite fairly chosen. Brutus is alittle too 
good for an average of Roman virtue. If she had chosen Mark 
Antony, or Lepidus, the contrast would have been less brilliant. 
The self-control which their principles required of them—the 
law which they had imposed on themselves, to feel no indul- 
gence for suffering in themselves or in others, excluded tra- 
gedy from the range of their literature. Pity was never to be 
recognized by a Roman, but when it came in the shape of a 
noble clemency to a vanquished foe ;—and wailings and com- 
plaints were never to disgust the ears of men, who knew how to 
act and to suffer in tranquillity. ‘The very frequency of suicide 
in Rome, belonged to this characteristic. 'There was no other 
alternative, but to endure firmly, or to die ;—nor Were impor- 
tunate lamentations to be endured from one who might quit life 
whenever he could not bear it without murmuring. 

What has been said relates to the literature of Republican 
Rome. ‘The usurpation of Augustus gave a quite different cha- 
racter to her genius, and brought it back to those poetical stu- 
dies with which most other nations have begun. ‘The cause of this, 
too, is obvious. While liberty survived, the study of philosoph 
and oratory and history was but as an instrument in the hands 
of a liberal and patriotic ambition, and naturally attracted the 
attention of all whose talents entitled them to aspire to the first 
dignities of the state. After an absolute government was esta- 
blished, those high prizes were taken out of the lottery of life ; 
and the primitive uses of those noble instruments expired. . There 
was no longer any safe or worthy end to be gained, by influ- 
encing the conduct, or fixing ‘the principles of men. But it 
was still permitted to seek their applause by ministering to 
their delight ; and talent and ambition, when excluded from 
the nobler career of political activity, naturally sought for a 
humbler harvest of glory in the cultivation of poetry, and the 
arts of imagination. The poetry of the Romans, however, de- 
rived this advantage from the lateness of its origin, that it was 
enriched by all that knowledge of the human heart, and those 
habits of reflection, which had been generated by the previous 
study of philosophy. There is uniformly more thought, there- 
fore, and more development; both of reason and of moral _feel- 
ing, in the poets of the Augustan age, than in any of their Greek 
predecessors ; and though repressed in a good degree by the re- 
mains of their national austerity, there is also a great deal more 
tenderness of affection. In spite of the pathos of some scenes 
in Euripides, and the oe passion of some fragments of 
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Simonides and Sappho, there is nothing at all like the fourth book 
of Virgil, the Aosiie and Baucis and Philemon of Ovid, 
and some of the elegies of Tibullus, in the whole range of Greek 
literature. The memory of their departed freedom, too, con- 
spired to give an air of sadness to much of the Roman poetry, 
and their feeling of the lateness of the age in which they were 
born. The Greeks thought only of the present and the future ; 
but the Romans had begun already to live in the past, and to 
make pensive reflections on the faded glory of mankind. The 
historians of this classic age, though they have more of a moral 
character than those of Greece, are still but superficial teachers 
of wisdom. Their narration is more animated, and more pleas- 
ingly dramatised, by the orations with which it is interspersed ; 
—but they have neither the profound reflection of Tacitus, nor 
the er of explaining great events by general causes, which 
distinguishes the writers of modern times. 

The atrocious tyranny that darkened the earlier ages of the 
empire, gave rise to the third school of Roman literature. , The 
sufferings to which men were subjected, turned their thoughts 
inward on their own hearts; and that philosophy which had 
first been courted as the handmaid of a generous ambition, was 
now sought as a shelter and consolation in misery. ‘The maxims 
of the Stoics were again revived,—not, indeed, to stimulate to 
noble exertion, but to harden against misfortune. Their lofty 
lessons of virtue were again repeated—but with a bitter accent 
of despair and reproach ; and that indulgence, or indifference 
towards vice, which had characterized the first_philosophers, 
was now converted, by the terrible experience of its evils, into 
vehement and gloomy invective. Seneca, Tacitus, Epictetus, 
all fall under this description ; and the same spirit is discernible 
in Juvenal and Lucan. Much more profound views of human 
nature, and a far greater moral sensibility characterize this age, 
—and show that even the unspeakable degradation to which 
the abuse of power had then sunk the mistress of the world, 
could not arrest altogether that intellectual progress which ga- 
thers its treasures from all the varieties of human fortune. Quin- 
tilian and the two Plinys afford further evidence of this progress ; 
—for they are, in point of thought and accuracy, and profound 
sense, conspicuously superior to any writers upon similar sub- 
jects in the days of Augustus. Poetry and the fine arts languish- 
ed, indeed, under the rigours of this blasting despotism ;—and 
it is. honourable, on the whole, to the memory of their former 
greatness, that so few Koman poets should have sullied their 
pens by any traces of adulation towards the monsters who then 
gat in the place of power. 
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We pass over Mad. de Staél’s view of the middle ages, and 
of the manner in which the mixture of the northern and south- 
ern races ameliorated the intellect and the morality of both. One 
great cause of their mutual Suen however, she states 
to have been the general prevalence of Christianity ; which, b 
the abolition of domestic slayery, removed the chief cause, bo 
of the corruption and the ferocity of ancient manners. By in- 
yesting the conjugal union, too, with a sacred character of equa- 
lity, it at once redressed the long injustice to which the female 
sex had been subjected, and blessed and gladdened private life 
with a new progeny of joys, and a new fuad.of knowledge of 
the most interesting description. Upon a subject of this kind, 
we naturally expect a woman to express herself with peculiar 
animation ; and Mad. de Staél has dene it ample justice in the 
following and other passages. 


* C’est donc alors que les femmes commencerént a étre de moitié 
dans |’association humaine. C’est alors aussi que l’on connut véri- 
tablement le bonheur domestique. Trop de puissance déprave la 
bonté, altére toutes les jouissances de la délicatesse ; les vertus. et 
les sentimens ne peuvent résister d’une part a l’exercice du pouvoir, 
de l'autre a Ihabitude de la crainte. La felicite de ’honnne s‘accrut 
de toute l'indépendance qu’obtint l'objet de sa tendresse; il put. se 
croire aimé ; un étre libre le choisit ; un étre libre obéit a ses desirs, 
Les appercus de l’esprit, les nuances senties par le cceur se multi- 
pligrent avec les idées et les impressions de ces ames nouvelles, qui 
sessayoient a |existence morale, aprés avoir long-temps langui dans 
la vie. Les femmes n’ont point composé d’ouvrages véritable- 
ment supérieurs ; mais elles n’en ont pas moins éminemment servi 
ies progres de la littérature, par la foule de pensées qu’ont inspirées 
aux hommes les relations entretenues avec ces étres mobiles et de- 
licats. ‘Tous les rapports se sont doublés, pour ainsi dire, depuis 
que les objets ont été considérés sous un poiut de vue tout-d-fait 
nouveau. La confiance d’un lien intime en a plus appris sur la na- 
ture morale, que tous les traités et tous les systémes qui peignoient 
Vhomme tel qu’il se montre 4 l'homme, et non tel qu'il est. réelle- 
ment.’ p. 197, 198. 

*Les femmes ont découvert dans les caractéres une foule de 
nuances, que le besoin de dominer ou la crainte d’étre asservies leur 
a fait appercevoir : elles ont fourni au talent dramatique de nouveaux 
secrets pour €mouvoir. Tous les sentimens auxquels il leur est per- 
mis de se livrer, la crainte de la mort, le regret de la vie, le dé- 
vouement sans bornes, V indignation sans mesure, enrichissent la 
littérature d’expressions nouvelles. De-ld vieut que les moralistes 
modernes ont en général beaucoup plus de finesse et de sagacité 
dans la connoissance des hommes, que les moralistes de I’ antiquité. 
Quiconque, chez les anciens, ne pouvoit atteindre a la renommée, 
navoit aucum motif de développement. Depuis qu’on est deax dans 
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la vie domestique, les communications de l’esprit et l’exercice de la 
morale existent toujours, au moins dans un petit cercle; les enfans 
sont devenus plus chers a leurs parens, par la tendresse réciproque 
qui forme Je lien conjugal ; et toutes les affections ont pris ’empreinte 
de cette divine alliance de l'amour et de |’amitié, de l’estime et de 
Yattrait, de la confiance méritée et de la séduction involontaire. 

* Un age aride, que la glvire et la vertu pouvoient honorer, mais 
qui ne devoit plus étre ranimé par les émotions du ceeur, la vieillesse 
s'est enrichie de toutes les pensées de la mélancolie; il luia été 
donné de se ressouvenir, de regretter, d’aimer encore ce qu'elle 
avoit aimé. Les affections morales, unies, dés Ja jeunesse, aux 
passions brdlantes, peuvent se prolonger par de nobles traces jusqu’a 
la fin de l’existence, et laisser voir encore le méme tableau sous le 
crépe funébre du temps. 

‘Un sensibilité réveuse et profonde est un des plus grands charmes 
de quelques ouvrages modernes; et ce sont les femmes qui, ne con- 
noissant de la vie que la faculté d’aimer, ont fait passer la douceur 
de leurs impressions dans le style de quelques écrivains. En lisant 
les livres composés depuis la renaissance des lettres, l'on pourroit 
marquer a chaque page, qu’elles sont les idées qu’on n’avoit pas, a- 
vant qu’on eit accordé aux femmes une sorte d’égalité civile. La 
générosité, la valeur, I"humanité, ont pris 4 quelques égards une ac- 
ception différente. Toutes le vertus des anciens étoient fondées sur 
Yamour de Ja patrie; les femmes exercent leurs qualités d’une ma- 
niére indépendante. La pitié pour !a feiblesse, la sympathie pour le 
malheur, une élé vation d’ame, sans autre but que la jouissance méme 
de cette élévation, sont beaucoup plus dans leur nature que les vertus 
politiques. Les modernes, influencés par les femmes, ont facilement 
cédé aux liens de la philanthropie; et l’esprit est deveou plus philo- 
sophiquement libre, en se livrant moins a l’empire des associations 
exclusives.’ p.212.—15. 

it is principally to this cause that she ascribes the improved 
morality of modern times. ‘The improvement of their intellect 
she refers more generally to the accumulation of knowledge, 
and the experience of which they have had the benefit. Instead 
of the eager spirit of emulation, and the unweighed and rash 
enthusiasm which kindled the genius of antiquity into a sort of 
youthful or instinctive animation, we have a spirit of deep re- 
flection, and a feeling of mingled melancholy and philanthropy, 
inspired by a more intimate knowledge of the sufferings, the af- 
fections, and the frailties of human nature. There is a certain 
touching and pathetic tone, therefore, diffused over almost all 
modern writings of the higher order ; and in the art of agitating 
the soul, and moving the gentler affections of the heart, there is 
nothing in all antiquity that can be considered as belonging to 
the same class with the writings of Bossuet or Rousseau—many 

passages in the English poets—and some few in those of Ger- 
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many. The sciences, of course, have made prodigious advan- 

ces ; for in these nothing once gained can be nen the mere 

elapse of ages s s avast accumulation. In morals, the pro- 
has been eatent in the private virtues—in the anodes 

d for life—in compassion, sympathy, and beneficence. No- 
thing; indeed, can illustrate the difference of the two systems 
more strikingly, than the opposite views’ they take of the rela- 
tion of parent and child. Filial obedience and submission was 
enjoined by the ancient code witha rigour from which reason and 
justice equally revolt. According to our present notions, pa- 
rental love is a duty of at least mutual obligation ; and as nature 
has placed the power of showing kindness almost exclusively in 
the hands of the father, it seems but reasonable that the exercise 
of it should be enjoined as a duty. 

Mad. de Stael begins her review of modern literature with 
that of Italy. It was there that the manuscripts—the monu- 
ments the works of art of the imperial nation, were lost ;—and 
it was there, of course, that they were ultimately recovered. 
The researches necessary for this, required authority and mo- 
ney ; and they were begun, accordingly, under the patronage 
of princes and academies :—circumstances favourable to the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and the formation of mere scholars— 
but adverse to the development of original genius. The Italians, 
accordingly, have been scholars, and have furnished the rest of 
Europe with the implements of liberal study ; but they have 
achieved little for themselves in the high philosophy of politics 
and morals—though they have to boast of Galileo, Cassini, and 
along list of celebrated names in the physical sciences. In treat- 
ing of subjects of a large and commanding interest, they are 
almost always bombastic and shallow. ‘Nothing, indeed, can be 
more just or acute than the following delineation of this part of 
their character. 

‘ Les Italiens, accoutumés souvent 2 ne rien croire et a tout pro- 
fesser, se sont bien plus exercés dans la plaisanterie que dans le rai- 
sonnement. Ils se moquent de leur propre maniére d’étre. Quand 
ils veulent renoncer a leur talent naturel, a l’esprit comique, pour 
essayer de l’éloquence orat@ire, ils ont presque toujours de I’affecta- 
tion. Les souvenirs d’ane grandeur passée, sans aucun sentiment de 

ndeur présente, produisent le gigantesque. Les Italiens auroiént 
de la dignité, si la plus sombre tristesse formoit leur caractére; mais 
quand les successeurs des Romains, privés de tout éclat national, de 
toute liberté politique, sont encore un des peuples les plus gais de la 
terre, ils ne peuvent ayoir aucun élévation uaturelle. 

“© C'est peut-étre par antipathie pour l’exagération Italienne que 
Machiavel a montré une si effrayante simplicité dans sa maniére da. 
@alyser la tyrannie ; il a voulu r Vhorreur pour le crime naquit du 
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développement méme de ses principes: et poussant trop loin le mépris 
pour l’apparence méme de la déclamation, il a laissé tout faire au sen- 
timent du lecteur. Les réflexions de Machiavel sur Tite-Live, sont 
bien supérieures 4 son Prince. Ces réflexions sout un des ouvrages 
od I’esprit humain a montré le plus de profondeur. Un tel livre est 
di tout entier au génie de l’auteur ; il n’a point de rapports avec le 
caractére général de la littérature Italienne. Les troubles de Flo- 
rence avoient énergiquement exercé la pensée de Machiavel; mais 
il me semble qu’en étudiant ses ouvrages, on sent qu’ils appartiennent 
4 un homme unique de sa nature au niilieu des autres hommes. I! 
écrit comme pour lui seul; l’effet qu'il doit produire ne l’a jamais 
occupé. On diroit qu'il ne sougeoit point a ses lecteurs, et que par- 
tant de points convenus avec sa propre pensée, il croyoit inutile de 
se déclarer a lui-méme ses opinions.” p. 229—30. 


And again, a little after, 


_ * Les Italiens, si l'on en excepte une certaine classe d’hommes 
éclairés, sont pour la religion, comme pour l'amour et la liberté ; ils 
aiment l’exagération de tout, et n’éprouvent le sentiment vrai de 
rien. Ils sont vindicatifs, et néanmoins serviles. Ils sunt esclaves 
des femmes, et néanmoins étrangers aux sentimens profonds et dura- 
bles du ceeur. Iissont misérablement superstitieux dans les pratiques 
du catholicisme ; mais ils ne croient point a l’indissoluble alliance 
de la morale et de la religion. Tel est l’effet que doivent produire 
sur un peuple des prejugés fanatiques, des gouvernemens divers que 
ne réunissevt point la défense et l'amour d’une méme patrie, un 
soleil brilant qui ranime toutes les seasations, et doit entrainer @ la 
volupté, lorsque cet effet n'est pas combattu, comme chez les Ro- 
mains, par l’énergie des passions politiques.’ p. 231, 232. 

* Les Italiens se moquent dans leurs contes, et souvent méme sur 
Je théatre, ees prétres, auxquels ils sont d’ailleurs enti¢rement asser- 
vis. Mais ce n’est poiut sous un point de vue philosopbique qu’ils 
attaquent les abus de la religion; ils n’ont pas, comme quelques-uns 
de nos écrivains, le but de réformer les défauts dont ils plaisantent; 
ce qu’ils veulent seulement, c'est s’amuser d’autant plus que le sujet 
est plus sérieux. Leurs opinions sont, dans le fond, assez opposées 
a tous les geures d’autorité auxquels ils sont soumis; mais cet esprit 
d'opposition n’a de force que ce qu’il faut pour pouvoir mépriser 
ceux quiles commandent. C’est la rus@ des enfans envers leurs pé- 
dagogues ; ils leur obéissent, & condition qu'il leur soit permis de 
sen moquer.’ p. 248. 


In poetry, however, the brilliant imagination of the South 
was sure to reassert ifs claims to admiration ; and the first great 
poets of modern Italy had the advantage of opening up a new 
career for their talents. Poetical fiction, as it is now known in’ 
Europe, seems to have had two distinct sources. Among the 
fierce. and illiterate nations of the North, nothing had apy 
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chance of being listened to, that did not relate to the feats of 
war in which it was their sole ambition to excel; and poetical 
invention was forced to display itself in those legends of chival- 
ry, which contain merely an exaggerated picture of scenes that 
were familiar to all their-auditors. In Asia, again, the terrors ofa 
sanguinary despotism had driven men to express their emotions, 
and to insinuate their moral admonitions in ‘the form of apo- 
logues and fables ; and as these necessarily took a very wild and 
improbable course, their fictions assumed a much more extra- 
vagant and varied form than those of the Northern romancers. 
The two styles however were brought together, partly by the 
effect of the crusades, and partly by the Moorish settlement in 
Spain; and Ariosto had the merit of first combining ther into 
one, in that miraculous poem, which contains more painting, 
more variety, and more imagination, than any other poem in 
existence. ‘The fictions of Boyardo are more purely in the 
taste of the Orientals; and Tasso is imbued far more deeply 
with the spirit and manner of the Augustan classics. , 
The false refinements, the concetti, the ingenious turns and mis- 
ee subtlety, which has so long been the reproach of the Italian 
iterature, Mad. de Staél ascribes to their early study of the 
Greek Theologians and later Platonists, who were so much in 
favour at the first revival of learning. The nice distinctions 
and sparkling sophistries which these gentlemen applied, with 
considerable success, in argument, were unluckily transferred, 
by Petrarch, to subjects of love and gallantry ; and the fashion 
was set of a most unnatural alliance between wit ae 
ingenuity and profound emotion,—-which has tu out, as 
might have been expected, to the incredible discountenance and 
discredit of both the contracting parties. We admit the fact, 
and its consequences: But we do not agree as to the causes 
which ‘produced it. We really do not think that the polemics 
of Constantinople are answerable for this extravagance ; and have 
little doubt that it originated in that desire to impress upon their 
productions the visible marks of labour and art, which is felt 
almost all artists in the infancy of the study. As all men 
can speak, and set words together in a natural order, it was 
likely to occur to those who first made an art of composition, 
and challenged general admiration for an arrangement of words, 
that it was necessary to make a very strong and conspicuous 
distinction between their compositions and ordinary and casual 
; and to proclaim to the most careless reader or hear- 

er, that a great difficulty had been surmounted, and something 
ted which every one was not in a condition to accom- 
plish. This feeling, we have no doubt, first gave occasion to 
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versification in all languages; and will serve to account, in a 
good degree, for the priority of metrical to prose compositions : 
But where versification was remarkably easy, or already familiar, 
some visible badge of artifice would also be required in the 
thought; and, accordingly, there seems to have been a certain 
stage in the progress of almost all literature, in which this excess 
has been committed. In Italy, it occurred so early as the time 
of Petrarch. In France, it became conspicuous in the writings 
of Voiture, Balsac, and all that coterie; and in England, in 
Cowley, Donne, and the whole tribe of metaphysical poets. Sim- 
plicity, in short, is the last attainment of progressive literature ; 
and men are very long afraid of being natural, from the dread 
of being taken for ordinary. There is a simplicity, indeed, that 
is antecedent to the existence of any thing like literary ambi- 
tion or critical taste in a nation,—the simplicity of the pri- 
mitive ballads and legends of all rude nations ; but after a cer- 
tain degree of taste has been excited, and composition has be- 
- Come an object of pretty general attention, simplicity is sure to 
be despised for a considerable period ; and, indeed, to be pretty 
uniformly violated in practice, even after it is restored to nomi- 
nal honour and veneration. 

We do not, however, agree the less cordially with Mad. de 
Staél in her remarks upon the irreparable injury which affecta- 
tion does to taste and to character. The following is marked 
with all her spirit and sagacity. 

‘ L’affectation est de tous les défauts des caractéres et des écrite, 
celui qui tarit de la maniére la plus irréparable la source de tout 
bien; car elle blase sur la vérité méme dont elle imite l'accent. 
Dans quelque genre que ce soit, tous les mots qui ont servi a des 
idées fausses, 2 de froides exagérations, sont pendant long-temps 
frappés d’aridité ; et telle langue méme peut perdre entiérement la 
puissance d’émouvoir sur tel sujet, si elle a été trop souvent prodi- 
guée a ce sujet méme. Ainsi peut-étre I'Italien est-il de toutes les 
langues de I’Europe la moins propre a l’éloquence passionnée de 
Yamour, comme la nétre est maintenant usée pour |’éloquence de la 
liberté.’ p. 241, 242. 

Their superstition and tyranny—their Inquisition and arbitrary 
governments have arrested the progress of the Italians—as they 
have in a great degree prevented those of the Spaniards in the 
career of letters and philosophy. But for this, the Spanish genius 
would probably have gone far. Their early romances show a gran- 
deur of conception, and a genuine enthnsiasm ; and their dra- 
mas, though irregular, are ful of spirit and invention. Though 
bombastic and unnatural in most of their serious compositions, 
their extravagance is not so cold and artificial as that of the Ita- 
Yians ; but seems rather to proceed from a natural exaggeration 
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of the fancy, and an inconsiderate straining after a magnifi- 
cence which they had not skill or patience to attain. 


. Wecome now to the Literature of the North,—by which name 
Mad. de Stael designates the literature of England and Germa- 
ny, and on which she passes an encomium which we scarcely 

ted from a native of the South. She startles us a little, 
indeed, when she sets off with a dashing parallel between Ho- 
mer and Ossian; and proceeds to say, that the peculiar charac- 
ter of the Northern literature has all been derived from that 
Patriarch of the Celts, in the same way as that of the South of 
Europe may be ultimately traced back to the genius of Homer. 
Itis.certainly rather against this hypothesis, that the said Os- 
sian has only been known to the readers and writers of the 
North for about forty years from the present day, and has not 
been held in especial reverence with those who have most dis- 
tinguished themselves in that short period. However, we shall 
suppose that Mad. de Staél means only, that the style of Ossian 
reunites the peculiarities that distinguish the Northern school of 
letters, and may be supposed to exhibit them such as they were 
before the introduction of the classical and Southern models. 
We rather think she is right in saying, that there is a radical 
rence in the taste and genius of the two regions; and that 
there is more melancholy, more tenderness, more deep feeling 
and fixed and lofty passion, engendered among the clouds and 
mountains of the North, than upon the summer seas or beneath 
the perfumed groves of the South. The causes of the difference 
are not perhaps so satisfactorily stated. 
Mad. de Staél gives the first place to the climate. 

‘Les réveries des poctes peuvent enfanter des objets extraordi- 
naires ; mais les impressions d’habitude se retrouvent nécessairement 
dans tout ce que l’on compose. Eviter le souvenir de ces impres- 
sions, ‘ce seroit perdre le plus grand des avantages, celui de peindre 
ce qu’on a soi.méme éprouvé. Les poétes du midi mélent sans cesse 

age de la fraicheur, de bois touffus, des ruisseaux limpides, a 
tous les sentimens de la vie, Ils ne se retracent pas méme les jouis- 
sancesdu coeur, sans y méler l’idée de l’ombre bienfaisante, qui doit 
les préserver des brilantes ardeurs du soleil. Cette nature si vive 
a les environne, excite en eux plus de mouvemens que de pensées. 

"est a tort, ce me semble, qu'on a dit que les passions étoient plus 
violentes dans le midi que dans le nord. On y voit plus d’intéréts 
divers, mais moins d’intensité dans une méme pensée; or c’est la 
fixité qui produit les miracles de la passion et de la volunté. Les 
peuples du nord sont moins occupés des plaisirs que de la douleur ; 
etleur imagination n’en est que plus féconde. spectacle de la 
nature agit fortement sur eux; et elle agit, comme elle se montre 
dans leurs climats, toujours sombre et nébuleuse.’ p. 254, 255. 
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Another characteristic is the hereditary independence of the 
Northern tribes—arising partly from their scattered population 
and inaccessible retreats, and partly from the physical force and 
hatdihood which their way of life,‘and the exertions requisite 
to procuré subsistence in those regions, necessarily produced. 
Their religious creed, too, even before their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, was less fantastic, and more capable of leading to he- 
roic emotions than that of the Southern nations. The respect 
and tenderness with which they always regarded their women, 
is another cause (or effect) of the peculiarity of their national 
character; and, lastly, their general adeption of the Protest- 
ant faith has tended to confirm that character. For our own 
part, we are inclined to ascribe more weight to the last circum- 
stance, than to ‘all the others that have been mentioned ; and 
that not merely from the better education which it is the ge- 
nius of Protestantism to bestow on the lower orders, but 
from the necessary effect of the universal study of the Scriptures 
which it enjoins. A very great proportion of the Protestant 
population of Europe is familiarly acquainted with the Bible ; 
and there are many who are acquainted with scarcely any other 
book. Now, the Bible is not only fail of lessons of patience, and 
humility and compassion, but abounds with a gloomy and aw- 
ful poetry, which cannot fail to make a powerful impression on 
minds that are not exposed to any other. and receive this un- 
der the persuasion of its divine origin. The peculiar character, 
therefore, which Mad. de Staél has ascribed to the people of 
the North in general, will now be found, we believe, to belong 
only to such of them as profess the reformed religion ; and to be 
discernible in all the communities that maintain that profession, 
without nuch regard to the degree of latitude which they imha- 
bit—though at the same time it is undeniable, that its general 
adoption in the North must be explained by some of the more 
general causes which we have shortly indicated above. 

‘The great fault which the French impute to the writers of 
the North, is want of taste and politeness. They generally ad- 
mit that they have genius; but contend that they do not Ww 
how to use it; while their partisans maintain, that what is 
called want of taste is merely excess of genius and independ- 
ence of pedantic rules and authorities. ad. de Stael, though 
admitting the transcendent merits of some of the English writ- 
ers, takes part, upon the whole, against them in this contro- 
versy ; and, after professing her unqualified preference of a 
piece compounded of great blemishes and great beauties, com- 
pared with one free of faults, but distinguished by little excel- 
lence, proceeds very wisely to remark, that it would be stil! 
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better if the great faulis, were Siementai sand that it,is but, a bad 
cies of independence which manifests itself by being occasion- 
offensive: and then she attacks Shakespeare, as usual, for 
interspersing so many pucrilities and absurdities and grossiéretés 
with his sublime and pathetic passages. 
Now, there is no denying, that a poem would be better with- 
ults; and that judicious painters use shades only to set off 
pictures, and not blots. But, there are two little remarks to 
be made. In the first place, if it be true that an extreme horror 
at faults is usually found to exclude a variety of beauties, and that 
a poet can scarcely ever attain the higher excellencies of his art, 
without some degree of that rash and headlong confidence which 
naturally gives rise to blemishes and excesses, it may not be quite 
so absurd. to hold, that this temperament. and. disposition, with 
all its hazards, deserves encouragement, and to speak with indul- 
nce of faults that are symptomatic of great beauties. There 
is a primitive fertility of soil that naturally throws out weeds 
along with the matchless crops which it alone can bear; and we 
might reasonably grudge to reduce its vigour for the sake of 
purifying its, produce, There are certain savage virtues that 
can scarcely exist in perfection in a state of complete civiliza- 
tion ; and, as specimens at least, we may wish to preserve, and 
be allowed to admire them, with all their exceptionable accom- 
plishments. It is easy to say, that there is no necessary con- 
nexion between the faults and the beauties of our great drama- 
tist; but the fact. is, that since men have become afraid of fall- 
ing inte his faults, no one has approached to his beauties ; and 
we have already endeavoured, on more than one occasion, * to 
explain the grounds of this connexion.. But our second remark 
is, that it is not quite fair to represent the controversy as aris- 
ing altogether from the excessive and undue indulgence of the 
ish for the admitted faults of their favourite authors, and 
their persisting to idolize abeapeare in spite of his buf- 
fooneries, extravagancies, and bombast. We admit that. he 
has those faults; and, as they are, faults, that he would be 
better without them: But there are many things which the 
French call faults, which we.consider as beauties. And here, 
we suspect, the dispute does not admit of any settlement ; be- 
cause both parties, if they are really sincere in their opinion, and 
understand the subject of discussion, may very well be right, and 
for that very reason incapable of coming to any agreement. We 
consider taste to mean merely the faculty of receiving, pleasure 





* See our remarks on Franklio, vol. VIII. p. 329, &c.; and on 
Burns, vol. XIII. p. 250, &c, 
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from beauty ; and, so far as relates to the person receiving that 
pleasure, we apprehend it to admit of little doubt, that the best 
taste is that which enables him to receive the greatest quantity 
of pleasure from the greatest number of things. With regard 
to the author again, or artist of any other description, who pre- 
tends to bestow the pleasure, his object of course should be, to 
give as much, and to as many persons as possible; and espe- 
cially to those who, from their rank and education, are likely to 
regulate the judgment of the remainder. It is his business 
therefore to ascertain what does please the greater part of such 
persons, and to fashion his productions according to the rules 
of taste which may be deduced from that discovery. Now, we 
humbly conceive it to be a complete and final justification for the 
whole body of the English nation, who understand French as 
well as English and yet prefer Shakespeare to Racine, just to 
state, modestly and firmly, the fact of that preference ; and to 
declare, that their habits and tempers, and studies and occu- 
pations, have been such as to make them receive far greater 
pleasure from the more varied imagery—the more flexible tone— 
the closer imitation of nature—the more rapid succession of in- 
cident, and vehement bursts of passion of the English author, 
than from the unvarying majesty—the elaborate argument—and 
epigrammatic poetry of the French dramatist. For the taste of 
the nation at large, we really cannot conceive that any other 
spology can be necessary; and though it might be very desira- 
ble that they should agree with their neighbours upon ‘this 
point, as well as upon many others, we can scarcely imagine 
any upon which their disagreement could be attended with less 
inconvenience. For the authors, again, that have the misfor- 
tune not fo be so much admired by the adjoining nations as by 
their own countrymen, we can only suggest, that this is a ‘very 
common misfortune ; and that, as they wrote in the langua 
of theit country, and will probably be always most read within 
its limits, it was not perhaps altogether unwise or unpardonable 
in them to accommodate themselves to the taste which was there 
established. 
Mad. de Staél has a separate chapter upon Shakes ; in 
which she gives him full credit for originality, and for having 
been the first, and perhaps the only considerable author, who 
did not copy from preceding models, but drew all his greater 
conceptions directly from his own feelings and observations. 
His representations of human passions, therefore, are incom- 
parably more true and touching, than those of any other writer ; 
and are presented, moreover, in a far more elementary and sim- 
ple state, and without any of those circumstances of dignity 
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or contrast with which feebler artists seem to have held it in- 
dispensable that they should be set off She considers him as 
the first writer who has ventured er the picture of over- 
whelming sorrow and hopeless wretchedness ;—that desolation 
of the heart, which arises from the long contemplation of ruin- 
éd hopes and irreparable privation ;—that inward anguish and 
bitterness of soul which the public life of the antients prevent- 
ed them from feeling, and their stoical precepts interdicted 
them from disclosing. The German poets, and some succeed- 
ing English authors, have produced a prodigious effect by the 
use of this powerful instrument; but nothing can exceed the 
original sketches of it exhibited in Lear, in Hamlet, in Timon 
of Athens, and in some parts of Richard and of Othello. He 
has likewise drawn, with the hand of a master, the struggles of 
nature under the immediate contemplation of approaching death : 
and that without those supports of conscious anit or exertion 
with which all other writers have thought it necessary to blend 
or to contrast their pictures of this emotion. Bat it is in the ex- 
citement of the two proper tragic passions of pity and terror, 
that the force and originality of his genins are most conspicuous ; 
pity not only for youth and innocence, an? nobleness and vir- 
tue, as in Imogen and Desdemona, Brutus and Coriolanus— 
but for insignificant persons like the Duke of Clarence, or pro- 
fligate and worthless ones like Cardinal Wolsey ;—terror, in al! 
its forms, from the madness of Lear, and the ghost of Hamlet, up 
to the dreams of Richard and Lady Macbeth. In comparing the 
effects of such delineations with the superstitious horror excited 
| oy mythological persons of the Greek drama, the vast supe- 

ity of the English author cannot fail to be apparent. Instead 
of supernatural beings interfering, with their cold and impassive 
natures, in the agitations and sufferings of men, Shakespeare em- 
ploys only the magic of powerful passion, and-of the illusions to 
which it gives birth.. The phantoms and apparitions which he 
Occasionally conjures up to add to the terror of the scene, are in 
truth but a bolder personification of those troubled dreams, and 
thick coming fancies, which harrow up the souls of guilt and ago- 
ny ; and even his sorcery and incantation are but traits of the 
credulity and superstition which so frequently eccompany the 
exaltation of the greater passions. But perhaps the most mira- 
culous of all his representations, are those in which he has por- 
trayed the wanderings of a disordered intellect, and éupeuially, of 
that.species of distraction which arises from excess of sorrow. 
Instead of being purely terrible, those scenes are, in his hands, in 
the highest degree touching and pathetic; and the wildness of 
fancy, and richness of imagery which they display, are even less 
admirable than the constant, though incoherent expression of 
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that one sentiment of agonizing grief which had overborne all the 
faculties of the soul. 

Such are the chief beauties which Mad. de Stael discovers in 
Shakespeare ; and though they are not perhaps exactly what an 
English reader would think of bringing most into notice, it is in- 
teresting to know what strikes an intelligent foreigner, in pieces 
with which we ourselves have always been familiar. The chi 
fault she imputes to him, besides the mixture of low buffoonery 
with tragic passion, are occasional tediousness and repetition— 
too much visible horror and bloodshed—and the personal deform- 
ity of Caliban and Richard III. ; for all which we shall leave it 
to our readers to make the best apology they can. 

Mad. de Stael thinks very poorly of our talent for pleasantry ; 
and is. not very successful in her delineation of what we call hu- 
mour., The greater part of the nation, she says, lives either in 
the serious occupations of business and politics, or in the tran- 
quil circle of family affection. What is called society, therefore, 
has scarcely any existence among them; and yet itis in that 
sphere of idleness and frivolity, that taste is matured, and_gaiety 
made elegant. They are not at all trained, therefore, to observe 
the finer shades of character and; of ridicule in real life; and 
consequently neither think of delineating them in their compo- 
sitions, nor are aware of their-merit when delineated by others, 
We are unwilling to think this perfectly just; and are encour- 
aged to suspect, that the judgment of the ingenious author may 
not be altogether without appeal on such a subject, by observ- 
ing, that she represents the. paltry flippancy and disgusting af- 
fectation of Sterne, as the purest specimen of true English hu- 
mour; and classes the character of Falstaff along with that of 
Pistol, as instances of that vulgar caricature from which the Eng- 
lish still condescend to receive amusement. It is more just, how- 
ever, to observe, that the humour, and in general the pleasantry, 
of our nation, has very frequently a sarcastic and even misan- 
throphic character, which distinguishes it from the mere playful- 
ness and constitutional gaiety of our French neighbours ; and that 
we have not, for the most part, succeeded in our attempts to 
imitate the graceful pleasantry and agreeable trifling of that peo- 
ple. We. develop every thing, she maintains, a great deal too 
laboriously ; and give a harsh and painful colouring to those 
parts which the very nature of their style requires to be but light- 
ly touched and delicately shaded, We never think we are heard, 
unless we cry out ;—nor understood, if we leave any thing un- 
told :—an excess of diffuseness and labour which could never be 
endured out of our own island. It is curious enough, indeed, to 
observe, that men who have nothing to do with their time but to 
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get rid of it in amusement, are always much more impatient 
of any kind of tedionsness in their entertainers, than those 
who have but little leisure for entertainment. The reason is, 
we suppose, that familiarity with business makes the latter habi- 
tually tolerant of tediousness ; while the pursuit’ of the former, 
in otder to retain any degree of interest, require a very rapid 
succession and constant variety. On the whole, we do not think 
Mad. de Staél very correct in her notions of English gaiety ; 
and cannot help suspecting, that she must have been rather un- 
fortunate in her society during her visit to this country. 

Her estimate of our poetry, and our works of fiction, is more 
unéxceptionable. She does not allow us much invention, in the 
strictest sense of that word; and still less grace and sprightli- 
ness.in works of alight and playful character :— But, for glowing 
descriptions of nature—for the pure language of the affections— 
for profound thought and lofty sentiment, she admits, that the 
greater poets of England are superior to any thing else that the 
world has yet exhibited. Milton, Young, Thomson, Goldsmith, 
and Gray, seem to be her chief favourites. We do not find that 
Cowper, or any later author, had come to her knowledge. The 
best of them, however, she says, are chargeable with the na- 
tional faults of exaggeration, and ‘ des /ongueurs.’ She over- 
rates the merit, we think, of our novels, when she says, that 
With the exception of La Nouvelle Heloise, which belongs ex~ 
clusively to the genius of the singular individual who produced 
it, and has no relation to the character of his nation, all the 
novels that have succeeded in France have been undisguised imi- 
tations of the English, to whom she ascribes, without qualifica- 
tion, the honour of that meritorious invention. 

* Ce sont eux qui ont osé croire Jes premiers, qu’il suffisoit du 
tableau des affections privées, pour intéresser l’esprit et le ceur de 
Yhomme ; que ni I'illustration des personages, ni !'importance des 
intéréts, ni le merveilleux des événemens n’étoient nécessaires pour 
captiver l’imagination, et qu’il y avoit dans la puissance d’aimer de 
quoi renouveler sans cesse et les tableaux et les situations, sans ja- 
mais lasser la curiosité. Ce sont les Anglais enfin qui ont fait des 
womans des ouvrages de morale, od les vertus et les destinées ob- 
scures peuvent trouver des motifs d’exaltation, et se créer un genre 
@héroisme. ; 

- I régne dans ces écrits une sensibilité calme et fire, énergique et 
touchante. Nulle part on ne sent mieux le charme de cet amour 
protecteur, qui dispensant |’étre fuible de veiller 4 sa propre destinée, 
concentre tous ses desirs dans l’estime et la tendresse de son défen- 
seur” ‘Tomei. p. 321. cages 

The last chapter upon English literature relates to their philo- 
sophy and eloquence ; and here, though the learned author seems 
VOR. xxi. NO. XLT. D 
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aware of the transcendent merit of Bacon, we rather think she 

proves herself to be unacquainted with that of his illustrious con- 

temporaries or immediate successors, Hooker, Taylor and Bar- 

row—for she places Bacon as the only luminary of our sphere 

in the period preceding the Usurpation, and considers the true 

era of British philosophy as commencing with the reign of King’ 
William. We cannot admit the accuracy of this intellectual 

chronology. ‘The character of the English philosophy is to be 

patient, profound, and always guided by a view to utility. They 
have done wonders in the metaphysic of the understanding ; 
but have not equalled De Retz, La Bruyere, or even Mon- 

taigne, in their analysis of the passions and dispositions. The 
following short passage is full of sagacity and talent. 

* Les Anglais ont avancé dans les sciences philosophiques comme 
dans l'industrie commerciale, 4 l'aide de la patience et du temps. 
Le penchant de leurs pbilosophes pour les abstractions sembloit de- 
voir les entrainer dans des systémes qui pouvoient étre contraires a la 
raison; mais l’esprit de calcul, qui régularise, dans leur applica- 
tion, les combinaisons abstraites, la moralité, qui est la plus expéri- 
mentale de toutes les idées humaines, l’intérét du commerce, l'amour 
de la liberté, ont toujours ramené les philosophes anglais 4 des ré- 
sultats pratiques. Que d’ouvrages entrepris pour servir utilement 
les hommes, pour }’éducation des enfans, pour le soulagement des 
malheureux, pour |’économie politique, la législation criminelle, les 
sciences, la morale, la métaphysique! Quelle philosophie dans les 
conceptions! quel respect pour l’expérience dans le choix des moyens! 

‘Cesta la liberté qu'il faut attribuer cette émulation et cette sa- 
gesse,. On pouvoit si rarement se flatter en France d’influer par ses 
ecrits sur les institutions de son pays, qu’en ne songeoit qu’a mon- 
trer de Vesprit dans les discussions méme les plus sérieuses. On 
poussoit jusqu’au paradoxe un systéme vrai dans une certaine me- 
sure; la raison pe pouvant avoir un effet utile, on vouloit au moins 
que le paradoxe fit brillant. D’ailleurs sous une monarchie absolue, 
on pouvoit sans danger vanter, comme dans le Contrat Social, la 
démocratie pure; mais on n’auroit point osé approcher des idées 
possibles. ‘Tout étoit jeu d esprit en France, hors les arréts du con- 
seil du roi: tandis qu’en Angleterre, chacun pouvant agir d’une 
maniére quelconque sur les résolutions de ses représentans, l'on prend 
Vhabitude de comparer la pensée avee Yaction, et l'on s’accoutume 
a amour du bien public par lespoir d’y contribuer.’ I. 5-7. 

She returns again, however, to her former imputation of 
‘ longueurs,’ and repetitions, and excessive development; and 
maintains, that the greater part of English books are obscure, 
in consequence of their prolixity, and of the author’s extreme 
anxiety to be perfectly understood. We suspect.a part of the 
confusion is owing to a want of familiarity with the language. 
in point of fact, we know of no French author so concise a: 
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Hume;or Smith; and believe we might retort. the charge of 
dongueurs, im the name of the whole English nation, upon one 
half of the French classic authors—upon their Rollin and their 
Massilon—their D’ Alembert—their Buffon—their Helyetius— 
and the whole tribe of their dramatic writers :—while as to repe 
titions, we are quite certain that there is no one English ‘atathese 
who has repeated the same ideas half so often as Voltaire him- 
gelf—ceriainly not the most tedious of the fraternity. She com- 
plains also of a want of warmth and animation in our prose 
writers. And it is true that Addison and Shaftesbury are cold ; 
but the imputation only convinces us the more, that she is.unac- 
quainted with the writings of Jeremy Taylor, and. that illus- 
irious train of successors which has terminated, we fear, in 
the person of Burke. Our debates in parliament, she says, are 
more remarkable for their logic than their rhetoric ; and have 
more in them of sarcasm, than of poetical figure and ornament. 
And no doubt it is so—and must be so—in all the discussions of 
permanent assemblies, occupied from day to day, and from 
month to month, with great questions of internal legislation or 
foreign policy. If she had heard Fox or Pitt, however, or 
Burke or Windham, or Grattan, we cannot conceive that she 
Should complain of our want of animation; and, warm as, she 
isin her encomiums on the eloquence of Mirabeau, and some 
of the orators of the first revolution, she is forced to confess, 
that. our system of eloquence is better calculated for the detec- 
tion of sophistry, and the effectual enforcement of all salutary 
truth, We really are not aware of any other purposes which 
eloquence can serve in a great national assembly. 


Here end her remarks on our English liierature-—and here 
we must contrive also to close this desuitery account of her lucu- 
brations—though we have accompanied her through little more 
than one half of the work before us. It is impossible; however, 
that we can now find room to say any thing of her exposition 
of, German or of French literature—and still less of her antici- 
pations of the change which the establishment of a Republican 
government in the last of those countries, is likely to produce, 
--orofthe hints and cautions with which, in contemplation of 
that event, she thinks it necessary to provide her countrymen. 
These are perhaps the most curious parts of the work :—But we 
cannot enter upon them at present ;—and indecd, in what we 
have already said, we have so far exceeded the limits to which 
we always wish to confine ourselves, that we do not very well 
know what apology to make to our readers —except merely, that 
We are not without hope, that (he miscellancons nature of the 
1) 2 
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subject, by which we have been insensibly drawn into this great 
prolixity, may have carried them also along, with as moderate 
ashare of fatigue as we have ourselves experienced. If it be 
otherwise---we must have the candour and the gallantry to say, 
that we are persuaded the fault is to be imputed to us, and not 
to the ingenious author upon whose work we have been employ- 
ed; and that, if we had confined ourselves to a mere abstract of 
her lucubrations, or mterspersed fewer of our own remarks with 
the account we have attempted to give of their substance, we 
might have extended this article to a still greater length, with- 
out provoking the impatience even of the more fastidious of 
our readers. As it is, we feel that we have done but scanty 
justice, either.to our author or her subject—though we can 
now make no other amends, than by earnestly entreating our 
readers to study both of them for themselves. 


Art. IL. Travels into Southern Africa in the Years 1803, 1804, 
1805 and 1806. By Henry Licutenstein, Doctor in 
Medicine, and Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, &c. &c. Translated from the German by 
ANNE Piumprre. London, 1812. 


iS lige southern part of Africa is a country so singular, both im 
what relates to its natural and moral history, and is still 
so imperfectly kvown, that almost any account of it must prove 
interesting. ‘The work before us adds to these general sources 
of interest, that of being the production of a man particularly 
conversant with natural history, who travelled at considerable 
leisure, and in circumstances favourable to the study both of the 
country and its inhabitants. After the restoration of the Cape 
to the Dutch at the peace of Amiens, it was thought proper 
that the Commissary-General De Mist should make a tour 
through the colony, which he accordingly set out on im 1803. 
The expedition consisted of about eighteen or nineteen people, 
among whom were the daughter of the Commissary, AuGusTA 
De Mist, with a female friend from the Cape-Town; also our 
author, with his papi! the eldest son of General JANsENs, &c. 
A number of servants, and a party of dragoons, made up a suit- 
able retinue for a magistrate of the first rank. No better op- 
portunity, and certainly no more agreeable one, could easily of- 
ter itself to a young naturalist, of exploring a new and unknown 
country. 

The volume now given to the public is but the first part of 
the werk; and, owing to some notions of method and order 
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of which we cannot entirely approve, it is deprived of much 
interesting information, reserved, it would seem, for the subse- 
volumes. Though the author carried with him a com- 
pass anda thermometer, he rarely informs us of the direction 
of the road, or the temperature of the air; and of two ba- 
rometers, we find, as is so often the fate of that unfortunate in- 
strument, that one was broken, and the other left behind. 
There is a defect of information concerning the face of the 
country. Of the nature of the rocks very little is said: And 
we regret that Mineralogy and Geology are not the parts of 
natoral history to which Dr. Lichtenstein has turned much of 
his attention. ‘The English bookseller has done wrong in 
sending out the translation without the map which accompa- 
nies the original, on which the author seems to have bestowed 
a great deal of attention. It is but justice, however, to re- 
mark, that the translation itself appears to be well executed ; 
that the translator is a mistress both of the German and of 
her own language; and seems to be well acquainted with the 
subject of the book. On the whole, we think the volume before 
ws is valuable and interesting, though inferior, in some’ re- 
spects, to what might have been expected from the charaeter 
and situation of the author. The narrative wears greatly the 
arance of truth: In treating of controverted points, it is 
fil of moderation and candour; so that we have derived great 
satisfaction from the perusal of what is now before us, and have 
been led to form considerable expectations of what is to follow. 
It would however be in vain to think of attending our author 
regularly through a quarto volume of more than 380 pages: We 
shall confine ourselves to the particulars that seem most remark- 
able in the natural history of the country and the manners of 
the inhabitants, particularly of the Caffres, about whom more 
information is given here than in any other work we are ac- 
quainted with. 

They began their journey about the 9th of October, arniswer- 
ing, in point of season, to the same day of April in our hemi- 
sphere; and directed their course northward along the western 
coast. From thence their route was to take a direction inland 
toward the south-east, and to proceed as far as the eastern boun- 
dary of the colony, a distance of more than five hundred miles. 
This line of march is almost the longest, and, we doubt not, 
nearly the most interesting that the colony affords. 

Travelling in wagons drawn by oxen is peculiar to this 
country ; and the dexterity acquired by the drivers is a strong 
proof of what practice and necessity can accomplish, in the most 
unfavourable circumstances. All the address of our European 


~~ 
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wagon-drivers, (the author might say; of our European! coach- 
men),’vanishes entirely before the very superiorsdexterity’of the 
African colonists. In a very brisk trot, or évena gallop, they 
are perfect masters of eight oxen; and avoid, with the utmost 
skill, every hole and every stone in the road. 

The route of our travellers led them by the shores of Saldan- 
ha*Bay, ow the west side of the promontory, the finest and larg- 
est harbour in Southera Africa. ‘The predominance of accident 
over. the general considerations of fitness and utility, have given 
to Table Bay the importance that ought certainly to have be« 
longed to that of Saldanha. . ‘Vhe project of making this bay the 
principal’ harbour of the colony, is discussed at some length; 
and the chief reason which our author alleges against it, is that 
Saldanha Bay being «more exposed to an attack from the sea 
than Table Bay, the first breaking out of a war would put the 
English in possession of it, and consequently of the settlement. 
This, ef course, will not deter the English from adopting the 
measure, if it is found in other respects desirable.. Whether a 
sufficient supply of fresh water can be obtained, appears some- 
whet-problematical. It has been proposed to conduct the Berg- 
tiyer; which'at present runs into St. Helena Bay a little’ far- 
ther t@ithe north, into Saldanha Bay. As the Berg-river is one 
of thefewin this part of Africa which is never dry, if the pro- 
posed cut can be made, there is no doubt that the supply would 
be'sifficient. Lichtenstein says this bay is ill laid down in all 
thie’ maps. He places its mouth in lat. 32° 5¢’ south; Barrow, 
in-48° 10’; but this last being conformable to La Caille’s, is 
probably the most accurate determination.* 


* Our author does not take notice, as a man of science might 
have been expected to do, that he was now passing over the ground 
where LA CAMILLE had measured a degree of the meridian, and had 
exhibited to southern Africa at least one example, in which the ex- 
ertions of European. energy svere neither prompted by the love of 
viches nor the love of power. The base he measured had its western 
extremity a few miles distant from the south end of Saldanha Bay, 
and running eastward across the sandy plain of Swartzland to the 
distance of 6467 toises. From this he determined, by means of no 
more than four triangles, the length of a line extending 69668 toises 
north from the Cape town; and thence he inferred the length of 
the degree of the meridian, bisected by the parallel of 33° 18’ S. to 
be 57037 toises. "This was thé first degree measured in the south- 
ern hemisphere, at a distanee from the equator; and as it is as great 
asa degtee in the northern Lemisphere mueh farther from’ that cir- 
cle, it gives reason to conclude, that the earth is more. compressed 
at the south pole than at the north. 
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The. state of the colonists throughout the, great. tract , of 
country that composes the settlement of the Cape, is in many 
respects quite singular. An idea may be formed of the scale 
on which their solitary and extensive farms are laid out, from 
what is here stated of one on the side of the Berg-river, where 
the party of the Commissary-General halted, in its way from 
the coast inland. ‘ We found the house of Mr. Laubscher very 
indifferent looking as to the exterior, but comfortable within ; 
while the number and size of the outbuildings sufficiently show- 
ed,our host to be a man of no inconsiderable wealth. He 
maintained a.sort of patriarchal household, of which some 
idea,may be formed from this, that the stock of the farm con- 
sisted of 80 horses, 690 head of horned cattle, 2470 sheep, with 
ap. mmense quantity of poultry of all, kinds, The family it- 
self, including masters, servants, Hottentots, and slaves, con- 
sisted. of 105 persons, whose subsistence was derived from the 
farm... The quantity of corn sown on it this year was 61 bush- 
els.’ . It requires us to consider both the fertility of the soil, 
which returns from 40 to 100 fold, and the great use made of 
animal food, before we can see, in this moderate quantity of 
grain sown, any thing like an adequate provision for the food of 
405 people during a whole year. 

» When the number of people to be maintained is go great, the 
surplus, produce is little more than sufficient to procure. the ar- 
ticles of manufacture, a few foreign luxuries, and some raw ma- 
terials, such as iron, pitch, &c. which are necessary for the farm. 
It is by these only that the African colonist is connected with 
the rest of the world. All the different handicraft works neces- 
sary for the farm are performed by the slaves; andthe princi- 
pal dwelling is surrounded by, work-shops of every kind. It 
may be easily seen that the master ‘himself, who has such af ex- 
tensive household to look after, cannot lead a life of the supine 
indolence described by some authors. Here Lichtenstein blames 
Barrow for his accusations against the African colonists,and 
particularly his charge of extreme sloth and inactivity «4 
could not, says he, ‘ but daily ask myself, whether thes®ien 
were the same African colonists which the ce/ebrated Mr? Bar- 
®OW represented as such barbarians, and such more than’ half 
‘Savages: so much did I find reality in contriiction to his 
descriptions.’ We are here much inclined to be on our author's 
side. Barrow’s book, though the work of a sensible and active- 
minded man, carries along with it many marks of those prejudi- 
ces which so often prevent the people of this country from seeing 
avy. thing estimable in customs that differ from their own. Lt is 
hasty and superficial; and being written for a political object. 
4 
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the fairness of the views and reasonings contained in it is not a 
little suspicious. We are far, however, from accusing the author 
of intentionally stating any thing differently from what he believ- 
ed it to be : we only suppose certain prejudices, and views form- 
ed before the objects were examined, to have often led him un- 
consciously into error. 

We can imagine Mr. Barrow and Dr. Lichtenstein, for in- 
stance, to have made a visit to the same farm; to have seen 
precisely the same objects, the same persons, the same ‘ac- 
tions, and to have experienced the same kind, but coarse, hos- 
pitality ; yet, on going home, each having looked only at the 
things which previous inclination made him wish to observe, 
and having seen, in truth, a very motley picture, the one might 
burst out into an angry invective against the coarseness, i 
ness, and indolence of his hosts, while the other was high in the 
ra of their hospitality, their industry, and good humour. 

he truth lies between both, but much nearer, we are convinc- 
ed to the favourable side. Mr. Barrow, too, seems to have ge- 
neralized particular instances in a very unwarrantable manner, 
—one of the great resources of partial and hasty observation. 
On the subject of the barbarity of the colonists in driving 
their oxen, and wounding them with their knives in order 
to push them on, though we cannot doubt the facts which 
he states as falling under his own observation, we cannot think 
but that Dr. Lichtenstein is right when he denies them to be 
general, and remarks that some of them involve a contradiction 
in themselves. 

The scenery on this west side of the African promontory, 
from the fantastic shapes which the progress of decay has given 
to the sandstone rocks, is singular. 

‘ From our first entering into the Berg-Valley, we had been im- 
pressed with strong admiration of the very singular nature of the 
scenery. But*we now passed through a ravine, the bold grandeur 
of which raised our astonishment to the highest pitch. Enormous 
masses of sandstone were seen towering one above another, till they 
ae to touch the sky. They ran nearly in parallel directions 
from;north to south ; while here and there their regularity was inter- 
rupted by broken masses, the clefts of which were overgrown with 
plants, whichalmost seemed to rise out of the solid stone. These 
walls, almost perpendicular on our right and left, though they had 
braved the ravages of time for thousands of years, seemed every 
moment to threaten the travellers with falling, and crushing them to 
atoms.’—‘ The way through the ravine was a constant ascent; and 
when we had arrived at the top, and looked back on the narrow 
pass we had just quitted, it seemed as if the ruins of the former 
world lay in confusion at our feet.’ 
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* ‘The same state of the sandstone rock is described by Barrow, 
and seems to vail all along the western shore of Southern 
Africa. From hee detnreédion of this stone arises the vast accu- 
mulation of sand that forms the low ground between the sea and 
the hills, stretching for an unknown extent toward the north. 
The'castellated and spicular appearance of the ruins of the sand : 
stone, probably arises from the gentler action of the causes of 
waste'in the low, than in the high latitudes, and particularly 
from the absence of frost. Slender and lofty pillars could not 
resist’ the action of so powerful a cause of destruction, as the 
congéllation of the humidity contained in them ; and hence these 

ces are rare in climates such as ours. An extensive range 
k rocks of the same kind were observed by BoucueEr, on the 
eastern declivity of the Andes. 

On leaving the Berg-River, they came to the Elephants’ Ri- 
vers which, like the former, running at first north and a litte 
west, turns off to the west altogether, and runs into the sea, in 
lat, 8@°. 80’. Where the party crossed this river, itwas about two 
feet deep, and 100 feet broad. It runs a great way at the foot 
of the Nardow mountains ; a range that extends for many miles 
nearly parallel to the coast. This ridge they found of very dif- 
fieult ascent, and the road frequently obstructed by large blocks 
of slate, which sre here to have come in place of the sand- 
stone, and is perhaps a rock that alternates with it. On this 
subject our author gives us no intelligence ; but, from what we 
learn afterwards, the slate is of secondary formation. 

It was among these mountains that the party, having sepa- 
rated from the wagons, lost its way, and for thirty-two hours 
had nothing to eat or drink ;—nothing, during the day, to shel- 
ter them from the scorching heat of the sun; and nothing but 
aboundless and inhospitable wilderness to contemplate. ey 

sedithe night on the side of the Doorn River, at a place in- 
ested, as they afterwards learnt, with serene from which 
danger they seem to have escaped by the influence of the cold, 
which was so considerable as to be within three degrees of frost, 
according to Reaumur’s scale, and probably kept the scorpions 
in their holes. Our author does not let slip this occasion of 
doing justice to the behaviour of the ladies, whose, constancy 
and good humour never deserted them; nor appear, either 
at this or any other time, to have yielded to the vexations, hard- 
ships and dangers which, in a tour of many months, through a 
country inso many places desolate and inaccessible, they could 
not fail-almost daily to encounter. 

The most»northerly point of their tour was in the Hantam 
district;‘on the side of a small river of that name, which runs 
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westward, and joins the Elephants’ River, where it leaves its 
northern direction, and turns west toward the ocean. .The po- 
sition of this place is considerably south of the parallel of 31°; 
but of all this we have no.information from our author. No 
doubt, if we had been so fortunate as to be furnished with his 


map, we should have had Jess reason to complain of this omis- , 


sion. It isnot, however, quite pardonable even with, that. ex- 
cuse. The direction and length of, the route are’: essential 
parts in the narrative of a tour through a wild and almost .un. 
mhabited country ; and ought no more to be omitted, than the 


point a ship steers on, or the distance she runs in the journal ‘ 


of a voyage at sea. : 
There are here a good many springs, and some means,are 
afforded for the cultivation of grain; and the character ,of the 


colonists seemed also to improve. The people are «more active, y 


_ move more briskly, and are not so corpulent and unwieldy as in 
the southern parts; which our author ascribes to the greater tem- 
perance of the climate, or the greater moderation of the heat. 


*Soon after’ our arrival; several families of the tieighbouthood i} 
matle their appearance, some in wagons, some ‘on “horseback, at- |) 
tracted by caridsity to see a magistrate high in office once ia their 7 


lives. Every one brought with him some present of game, or other 


things for the table, which were not more thankfully received, thae | 
they were courteously given. We could not help being once more 
surprised to see so much natural good breeding and _civility,:so | 
much propriety in the modes of expressing themselves. under such | 


simple gasments, and among |people living at the distance of six- 
ty miles. from. the capital, in a dry and solitary country, fit, only 
for the feeding of cattle, and half encircled with some of the wild, 
est savages in this part of the world,’ 

‘We had often the opportunity of remarking, that we nevet 
heard from the meuth of a; colonist, an unseemly word, an over 
strained expression, an oath, or an imprecation of any kind.’ The 
religious turn of the colonists amounting almost to bigotry, is per 
haps a principal cause of this self-command. It may also’be in 
some measure the result of their’ living so extremely secluded from 
the world.’ ’ ' 

‘Bot whiat pleased us above all things in the good people of the 
Hantam district, was the amenity of disposition which appeared in 
them towards one another. This was the first place where our ac- 
tive chief had not been called-on to decide differences among the in- 
habitants,’ &c, ' 

One cannot réfiect without regret, that these. innocent and 
quiet people have changed their masters since ‘the time which 
this narfative refers to, and that their peaceful and remote ha- 
bitations have been assailed by the tumult atid uproar by which 
the nations of Europe seem emulous of rendering civilization 
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a durse; both to those that possess it, and to those that.do not. 
Tiiey belong, indeed, now to a government more free and 
generous than their own, but it is that of a stranger and a 

3 and the simple colonist of Hantam may find «a 
minister arise who knew not Joseph. In the midst of the ex- 
iitation of victory, it is lawful to think of the evils and suffer- 
ingwby which it is purchased ; and there is certainly no Eng- 
lishman;who can refuse his sympathy to those on whom he 
fortes:the melancholy and humiliating reflection, which he him- 
self could so ill brook, that they must never more expect to 
have! their own countrymen for their rulers. 

Gur author, as we have already remarked, gives us but very 
séanty information concerning the mineralogy of the countries 
through’ which he travels. in Hantam, however, he tells us 
that on the side of a small periodical river, he found) in the slate 
froth which a spring rose, the impressions of a vast multitude of 
fish. 

© We perceived (says he) this extraordinary appearance first upon 
the surface ; but the impressions were larger, more distinct, and finer 
in proportion, as we broke deeper and deeperinto the stone. The 
form of the fish resembled that of the eel; and the length of the 
largest was about three feet. ‘The more | made myself acquainted 
with this country by my subsequent travels, the more remarkable 
did this phenomenon appear to me, as being the enly remains of a 
former. world, which I found throughout Southern Africa.’ 

Whether this slate is an argillaceous or calcareous schistus, we 
are notinformed; the number and size, and we believe the kind 
of fossil here mentioned are somewhat uncommon ; but the gene- 
tal fact of impressions of fish in slate, of either of the kinds just 
mentioned, has been very often met with. ‘This west side.of the 
African, promontory, is evidently a secondary country, consist- 
ing of horizontal siraia, and therefore, likely to contain animal 
remains. . On going to the eastward, in which direction our au- 
thor’s ae from this point, the rock soon becomes pri- 
mitiye;,and seems to consist (at least far to the eastward) of 
Gneiss or Mica slate, lying on the great central chain of gra; 
nite, of which the extremity is seen at the Cape-town ant its 
vicinity, In such situations as this last, animal remains are.not 
likely fo occur. 

When they quitted the district of Hantam, they bent their 
course south-east, towards the * Roggeveld mountains, an eleya- 
ted.tract;, where a considerable degree of cold often prevails. 


* The tame is given from a species uf grass that grows among 
the rocks, similar to rye (roggen) which the colonists call wild rye. 
Thete are three districts of this name. 
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The farm where they halted, Hartebeest Fontein, is describ- 
ed as a fertile spot, abounding in food for cattle. The colo- 
nist’s stock consists of 200 horses, 3000 sheep, 400 goats, and 
a great number of horned cattle: A very neat, nice young wife, 
and five stout healthy children complete his domestic aos ; 
while his cheerfal contented spirit, and frank integrity of mind, 
render him worthy of all they can bestow. Indeed, our author 
frequently describes, in glowing colours, the affluence, ease, and 
domestic comfort of the shepherds who inhabit the Dutch Ar- 
cadia. 

The cold in this district was pretty severe at night, though the 
thermometer rose to 20° of Reaumur, or 77° of Fahrenheit in 
the day. In the winter months, deep snows sometimes fall; 
and it is so cold, that in order to preserve their cattle, they re- 
move them to the neighbouring Esiean; a great valley on the 
south side of the mountains, and on a much lower level. The 
climate of this mountainous district has within some years un- 
dergone a considerable change. Old people remember, that 
about fifty years ago, the superabundance oF water, even in the 


middle of summer, was such that the nearest neighbours could 
not get to one another, on account of the rivers being out, 
and having entirely flooded the valleys. There seldom at that 
time passed a week, even in the hottest months, that violent 


thunder storms did not bring with them a profusion of rain, 
Of late years, whole summers have passed away without the in- 
tervention of a storm. Changes of this kind are said to have 
happened in some other parts of the world, (Guiana, for ex- 
Ta. and have been ascribed to the draining of the grounds, 
and cutting down of the woods. In the present instance they 
cannot be ascribed to either of these causes 

Their road eastward carried them into Middle Roggeveld, a 
high and rugged country, without trees, and having nothing but 
ihe extensive pastures scattered through it to render it at all in- 
teresting. The habitations are described as mean, and with lit- 
tle convenience, from the entire want of wood, and the enor- 
mous expense at which it would be necessary to procure timber 
from a distance. ‘They found, however, great neatness and at- 
tention to cleanliness ; hardly any bread, but plenty of animal 
food. The ordinary extent of a farm was an hour long, as it is 
called, by as much broad; containing, according to our au- 
thor’s estimate, the vast extent of 36,000 acres. 

We know not what acres are here understood; if they were 
English acres, the area of the farm would be 56 square miles ; 
and if square, its side would be 7 miles and a half. 

In Roggeveld, as they were sitting in the house of one of the 
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colonists at dinner, they were surprised by the entrance of two 
Bos} , who had heard that one of the principal magistrates 
of the colony was in the neighbourhood, far were come in hopes 
of receiving some presents. They approached the company with 
considerable symptoms of apprehension and embarrassment ; but 
a glass of wine, and looks of kindness, soon impressed them 
with confidence. They were of very small stature, not more 
than four feet high’; the yellow colour of their skin was discern- 
able but in very few places ; for a thick coat of grease and 
dirt covered their faces and meagre limbs like a rind. A wild, 
shy, suspicious eye, and crafty expression of countenance, form 
above all things a striking contrast in the Bosjesman, with the 
frank, open physiognomy of the Hottentot. It is a mistake, 
Lichtenstein says, to assert, as has been often done, that the 
nation of Bosjesmans is composed of fugitive slaves and Hotten- 
tots. They are, and ever have been, a distinct people, having 
their own peculiar language and customs, if these terms may be 
applied to the utterance hardly articulate, and the actions quite 
capricious, of a people in the lowest state of civilization that 

has ever ro observed. No Hottentot understands a 


word of the Bosjesman language; and the nation was hated by 
all others on account of its habits of plunder, long before the 
Europeans settled in Southern Africa. ‘The language of the Bos- 


is hardly articulate; and Lichtenstein asserts, positively, 
that they have no names, and seem not to feel the want of such 
a means of distinguishing one individual from another. This 
circumstance, which, without the most express testimony we 
could not have believed, is doubtless quite singular. We thought 
till now, that the profound observation with which the King of 
Pheacia begins his discourse to Ulysses, ‘‘ That every man has 
a name,” was one of those sound maxims which was never to be 
controverted. 

The scale of civilization is very extensive, and neither its low- 
est nor its highest point has yet been ascertained : If, however, 
it be true that the ealenuien have no names, they certainly 
afford a very near approximation to the former. After all, we 
believe there is reason to consider them as a tribe or a variety of 
the Hottentots. They have the same peculiarities in their phy- 
sical structure ; and their diminutive stature, as: well as their in- 
feriority in other respects, may be accounted for by their more 
unfavourable situation. 

The uniformity of the road, as they traversed this uninter- 
esting wilderness, was once or twice agreeably interrupied by 
some flocks of ostriches, which came tolerably near, before they 
perceived the travellers. They then fied in haste, crowding 
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close together and running against the wind ; and am eye unac- 
customed to suth a sight, might have easily mistaken them fora 
squadron of horse, ‘To the right were some stragglers, so far 
from the main body, that the travellers thought they might be 
able to cut off one of them, by surrounding him on all: sides, 
mounted, as they were, on horseback. ‘Two of the dragoons en- 
deavoured to stop his way, presenting themselves directly be- 
fore him, and striking at him with their sabre®& By this mancea. 
vre, they got a complete sight of this gigantic figure, which, rai- 
sing his head as high as he could stretch it, above the rider, 
ushed forward, and, evading the stroke of the sabre, esc 

safe. The Africans condemned the rashness of this attem 
very much ; and assured the travellers, that if the ostrich, in its 
hurry, had given any of them a flap with its powerful wing, the 
fracture of a leg or an arm would have been almost the certain 
consequence, 

The highest point of the desolate mountain plain where they 
were, is one of the most elevated in this part of Africa, and is 
reckoned about 2000 feet higher than the Table Mountain, or 
5300 above the level of the sea. ‘The cold here was very se- 
vere ; and the tents in which they slept were in the morning 
quite frozen. From this, they looked down on the great Karroe 
below, into which they were now to descend. 

The word Karroo is of Hottentot extraction, and is applied to 
a kind of plain, that, we believe, occurs no where but in this part 
of Africa. It is an extensive and elevated tract, aaa by 
high mountains, and destined, in the course of every year, to 
exemplify the extremes of fertility and desolation, fruitfulness 
and sterility ; the first in the depth of winter; the second, 
during all the other months. The desolate appearance which 
ihis plain presented to our travellers, when they first came in 
sight of it, and viewed it from ihe mountains on the north, is 
well described. 

‘ Our view, far to the south, was bounded by a chain of lofty hills, 
the space between being occup'ed by the great Karroo, a parched 
and arid plain, stretching to such extent, that the vast hills which 
bound it are almost lost in the distance. The beds of numberless 
little rivers cross this enormous space, like veins, in a thousand di- 
rections. The course of these might, in some places be clearly 
<listinguished by the dark green of the mimosas, which spread along 
their banks. Excepting these, no where, as far as the eye could 
reach, was a tree to be seen; no, nor even a shrub: no where afy 
signs of life, nor a point on which the eye could dwell with plea- 
sure. The two ridges which include this plain, stretch across the 
African continent, from east to west, parallel to one another, aud 
to the southern coast. It is bounded by mountains also on the east 
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and west. ‘The streams that cross descend from the northern chain, 
and; traversing the Karroo, issue through the vallies of the southern 
chain; so that the plain is not level, but inclines toward the south. 
The length of it is reckoned 60 geographic miles (15 to a degree,) 
and its breadth from 15 to 20, 

“The Karroo is by no means a smooth and flat surface, as it is 
sometimes described. In the midst of it are some considerable hills, 
which are not remarked, only because they come in comparison 
with the lofty mountains on either side. ‘These hills are of slate. 
There are large spaces however, some of them of the extent of 
thirty or forty square miles, of which the surface is perfectly level). 
The soil is sand mixed with clay, and containing a good deal of 
iron, a8 appears from its yellow or ochry colour, This coat of 
soil is so thin, that on digging a foot below the surface, they come 
toahard and impenetrable stone. As soon as the cool season, and 
the rains which accompany it, set in, the plants lodged in this dry 
bed of earth begin to shoot ; and so rapid is the progress of vege 
tation, that in a few days this barren waste is covered with verdure. 
By and by, thousands of flowers enamel the whole surface: and the 
whole air is filled with the most fragrant odour. Thus, the desert 
is transformed, as by magic into ove continued garden of flowers. 
The colonist, descending from the snowy mountains, finds a plev- 
tifulsupply of food for the flocks and herds which accompany bim ; 
while the troops of the ostrich and the antelope, driven in like man- 
ner, from the high country, share in the repast, and feed secure 
from the lion, the tyger, and the hyena, in fields where there is no 
hole or cavern where these plunderers can conceal! themselves. 

“But this scene of plenty and security is destined to vanish as 
quickly as it arose; and its average duration does not exceed a 
month. As the day lengthens, the power of the sun soon cheeks 
a vegetation supported by so shallow a soil: the streams dry up, 
the springs hardly flow, and before the end of September, the Kar- 
roo is again reduced to a solitary desert. The clay is rent by a 
thousand cracks ; and the hard red soil is covered over witha brown 
dust, formed from the dried and withered plants.’ 

In the constitution of this singular desert, nothing is more 
difficult to be explained than the thinness of the coat of earth 
with which the rock is covered. A valley, enclosed as this is 
by mountains on every side, must have once been a lake : for 
there is no other way of explaining how the outlets for its wa- 
ters have been cut through one of the chains of those moun- 
tains, winding through it, and holding the circuitous course that 
tivers usually do in such circumstances. But if ever this was the 
case, great quantities of mud must have been deposited in the 
bottom, and produced a soil of considerable depth, which we 
might expect to find remaining after the waters themselves were 
drained off, Here it is otherwise ; and if there ever was a 
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greater depth of soil in this valley, it must have been carried 
down by the torrents through the southern chain, as their beds 
were deepened. In short, the two great enigmas are, how the 
soil is so shallow, and how the torrents from the. northern chain, 
after traversing and fertilizing this desert, find their way through 
the opposite chain on the south. The first thing that occurs 


to one, on hearing of a long straight ae between two chains : 
in the direction of | 


of mountains, is, that the waters run o 
its length, and issue out by one, or a both its extremities, 
Here, it is quite the contrary ; the waters traverse the plain 


in the direction of its breadth, and find their way through the 
chain of mountains on its lower side. But we must know more | 
of the natural history of the Karroo, particularly of its minera- | 


logy and its levels, compared with those of the high grounds 


to the south, before we can hope to resolve the problems to h 
which the singularity of its structure gives rise. It is probable 7 
that nothing less than a geological survey can supply the infor- © 


mation required. 


When our travellers crossed the Karroo, in their way to the . 


south, the dry season was considerably advanced, and the plain 
was in the most desolate state; they were two days and two 
nights, (during one of which they continued their journey) ia 


passing through it. In their way they passed one of the prin F 
cipal branches of the Great River, which contained at this time | 
nothing but here and there a pool of brackish water. On the |” 


morning of the third day they began to ascend into the hi 


country of Bokkeveld, by a narrow pass, called Bokkevela’s i‘ 


Poort: the sun arose just as they reached a scene capable of 


exhibiting the various effects of light and shade; and ther 
minds, by the.absence of every thing beautiful or picturesque F 


for the last three days, were prepared to enjoy the scene that 
opened on them. 

‘ Our minds were particularly attuned to feeling the whole effect 
of the scene. The night had been spent in watching and in travel- 
ling over a dreary desert ; and now, as if by enchantment, we found 
ourselves in the mild twilight of this contracted valley, the living 
vegetation of which formed so fine a contrast with the dry, barren, 
and boundless plain which we had left.’ 

On advancing a little farther, they arrived at the house of 
the colonist where they were to halt, and the contrast with the 
Karroo was now complete. It was a house surrounded by or- 
chards and corn fields : hard by was a little wood of old oaks 
and lofty poplars, and close to it ran a clear stream of excellent 
water. The beauties of the Oases, in another part of Africa, 
which the ancients delighted so much to describe, could not be 
more heightened bv the horrors of a sugrounding wilderness. 
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The country in which they now were is surrounded by high 
mountains: itis called the Bokkeveld, but is a district of 
great fertility. The snow lies there in winter to the depth of 
sevetal inches, and the inhabitants are glad to retire to the 
Karroo. 

* Oranges, lemons, peaches, figs, &c. are the fruits principally 
cultivated, and they are finer flavoured than in any other part of 
the colony. Even apples and pears grow here: and it is the only 
part of the colony where cherries are produced. All European 
woods are tougher and harder here than in any other part of South- 
er Africa, as they have more rest in the winter, and do not come 
again into leaf so immediately. 

‘The country on the other side of the Karroo, as well as the 
Karroo itself, seemed entirely based on masses of slate; whereas 
Cold Bokkeveld is composed of granite hills, mixed with layers of 
sand-stone, intersected by deep valleys.’ 

Though the information here given concerning this very in- 
teresting spot is extremely valuable, we cannot help regretting 
that it is not more precise as to the temperature, the height, and 
the mineralogy of the country. 

\, Aphenomenon in geology, which we are persuaded may be 

idered as quite peculiar, occurred in their route to the S. E. 
at Schurfedeberge, a branch that runs off from the chain of the 
Nardow mountains, formerly mentioned. This mountain pre- 
sents the appearance of a high overshe(ving wall; and continues 
to run thus unbroken for three miles and a half, (about 16 Eng- 

ymiles.) Its inclination is everywhere the same, about 60° 
rising toward the west. Over the whole length of this flat sur- 
face, there is not the least appearance of vegetation; it looks 
like the roof of a house washed clean by the rain, and every- 
where of a dismal dark grey hue. ‘The top of this wall is about 
$00 feet above the valley at its foot. The manner of ascending 
or getting across it is also described as not less singular. 

‘We travelled along the foot of the Schurfedeberge a full half 
hour, before we reached the passage by which it was to be ascended. 
A power far beyond all mortal comprehension has here made a vast 
rent in this enormous mass of stone, and opened a way five or six 
hundred feet wide, through which the road is made, The ascent 
through this cleft was difficult, especially in the lower part, where 
it is narrowed, but was less formidable than several passes we had 
already gone through. In half an hour we reached the top; and 
then descending, on the opposite side, we reached a little plain rich- 
ly carpeted with green. On looking back, we were now presented 
with the westernside of the Schurfedeberge, which, from its extreme 
ruggedness, appeared as inaccessible on this side as on the other, 
from its steep, flat, and unbroken surface.’ 

In all that is here said of the Schurfedeberge, itig more the 
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magnitude, than the kind, of the appearance, that is to be ac- 
counted wonderful. ‘The wall that forms the eastern face of the 
ridge, is evidently a great stratum of rock, elevated at an angle 
ef 60.degrees. The elevation and direction of this stratum are 
maintained uniform, for a distance that is no doubt very un- 





common. The whole ridge probably consists of strata parallel | 


and similar to the exterior stratum. The great rent opened 
(as our author calls it) in this mass, is, we apprehend, no other 
than a softer partof it, or more probably a vein of softer mat- 
ter crossing it, on which the powers of destruction have operat- 
ed faster than on the great rampart itself A breach, of gentler 
acclivity, has thus been produced, of which the colonists have 
taken advantage in conducting the road. 

The district of Roodezand was that into which our travellers 
had now advanced; and as their course had been south-east, 
they had come considerably nearer to the Cape Town. Of 
this district our author observes, that there are more marks of 


civilization than in the more distant colonies;—the people are | 


more active and industrious, and more attentive to their own inte- 
rests,—though, we presume, he means rather to say, better judges 
of their real interests. But both the happiness and the morals of 
the colonists of this district seem to have been injured not a fittle 
by the intrusion of a swarm of Missionaries, and the introdue- 
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tion, by their means, of a great degree of bigotry, which ha | 


very much changed the frankness of character, the cheerfulness, 
and the good will to one another, which were formerly 
prevalent in this district. Music and dancing are entirely ba 
nished ; and under the conduct of his spiritual guides, the 


African colonist, who has so few sources of enjoyment, has | 
succeeded perfectly in cutting off a great number of them. 


Their favourite doctrine is, that every man should apply himself 
solely to the salvation of his own soul, which he is to work out, 
not by justice or morality, but by faith and self-abasement. 
Thus we see the same poison extracted from the humane and 


charitable doctrines of Christianity, and administered in the | 


same'doses over all the world. The solitude of the African colo- 


nist must make him of all men most susceptible of injury from its | 


effects ; and for this there is certainly no remedy but in the bet- 
ter education of the lower orders of society, for which we do 
not observe any provision in the Public institutions which our 
author has mentioned. 

What is here said of the Missionaries. is agreeably contrasted 
with the society of the United Brethren or Herrenhuters, which 
soon after was visited by Lichtenstein and his friends. On 
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the banks of the river Zonder-end (Endless River) at a place § 
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called Bavransklooff, is the establishment of this most meritorious 
society. The beginning of it goes back as far as 1737; but 
little seems to have been done till the year 179!, when three 
of the United Brethren from Holland or Germany settled in 
these parts. By order of the Dutch East India Company, this 
spot was granted for the establishment of a little colony; and in 
a short time they collected together a considerable number of 
bastards and Hottentots, whom they instructed in the Christian 

, at the same time endeavouring to inspire them with 
lbits of industry. 

At first, the jealousy of the colonists seems to have beenexcited 
by this most inoffensive and Jaudable institution, and to have 
produced excesses highly to be reprobated. Our author ad- 
mits the truth of this; but contends that Barrow, who has 
spoken of it in his travels, has very much exaggerated the 
bad conduct of the colonists. He says that they had form- 
eda conspiracy to murder the Brethren: the Brethren them- 
selves assured Lichtenstein that they had never heard of such 


a . 
The whole description of this establishment will be read with 
by those who take delight in the improvement of the 
species. The instruction of the Hottentots is the object of the 
institution, and is begun by teaching them some useful handi- 
craft. A house has been appropriated to the manufacture of 
ives, of which one of the Brethren is the director; and it be- 
already to be profitable. Four Hottentots are employed in 
this manufacture. But, says our author, in order to form a 
just estimate of the worth of the excellent men who conduct 
this institution, their manner of treating the Hottentots 
must be seen. The mildness, yet dignity with which they in- 
struct them, and the effect already produced in improving the 
condition of their uncivilized Brethren, is truly admirable; and 
the more so, that it has all been accomplished by persuasion 
and exhortation, without violence, or even harshness. No 
other’ punishment is known, but being prohibited from attend- 
ing divine service, or being banished the Society; and to such 


it has been very rarely necessary to have recourse. 
The bet reward of industry and good behaviour is, to be 
baptized, and received into the Society. Though the Dutch 
government has been very friendly to this institution, its main 
support is from the Moravian Brethren in Europe. This little 
establishment, in the eleven years that had elapsed fram its 
foundation, to the time when Lichtenstein visited it, had re- 
ceived no Jess than twenty-five thousand dollars from Europe ; 
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and the annual expense seemed rather to increase than diminish. 
So large a sum given for a purpose so salutary, and. from mo- 
tives so disinterested, is rarely to be met with in the world. 
Of all who have attempted to teach Christianity to barba- 
rous or savage nations, the Moravian Brethren may be fairly 
placed at the head. The generosity of their efforts has been 
guided by a degree of judgment and good sense that are want- 
ing in most other missionaries. ‘They begin with civilizing their 
pupils—educating and instructing them in the useful arts. They 
live among the people ; and their lives manifest a justice and sanc- 
tity that must extort respect, and gain affection from the most 
rude and unenlightened. It is by this kind of practical instruc- 
tion alone, that those in a certain state of ignorance and bar- 
barism are to be gained over to the truth; and, till a similar 
course is followed, our Missionary, and our Bible societies may 
expend thousands and ten thousands to no purpose but to ma- 
nifest the goodness of their intentions, and their total igno- 
rance of the means which ought to have been pursued. 

The Commissary-General and his party continuing their route 
south-east towards the coast, passed through Zwellendam, a little 
town in the midst of this great pastoral country, and the seat ofa 
Landdroost. There are a good many artizans here, such as 
smiths and carpenters; and some degree of opulence prevails, as 
the place is on the road from the Cape-town to the eastern parts 
of the colony. It is pleasantly situated, and well watered; a 
circumstance not to be omitted in speaking of a situation in A- 
frica, where this advantage is so seldom enjoyed. ‘The land 
is very fertile, except when the crop suffers from want of 
rain, as often happens over the whole of Southern Africa. 
When the supply of rain is sufficient, wheat will yield 70 or 80 
fold, and barley 9: or 100; in dry years, the seed is little more 
than.returned. 

They hdd, in this part of their journey, a remarkable instance 
of the Mirage, which presented them with a view of the sea 
and the sea coast, when they were distant from the latter by six 
German miles. ‘They were at that time en the top of a hill; 
a place where the mirage, we believe, does not usually appear. 
It was. between 9 and 10 in the morning; the sun about 50.de- 

above the horizon, and seen through a cloud. The heat 
was 66 of Fahrenheit; it was almost a calm, with an appear- 
ance of rain, avd none of the sky to be seen. In these circum- 
stances, they saw what they imagined to be the sea, but what, 


after a great deal of doubt, was pronounced not to beso, from « 


the unevenness of the horizon. Dr. Lichtevstein supposes, that 
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this was an appearance produced by the reflection of the sea- 
coast, and of the sea itself, from some clouds hanging over 
them. We confess, that this explanation does not seem to us 
very satisfactory, nor very consistent with the elevated situation 
of the observers. The supposition, of a great mass of haze 
or fog lying along the sides of the distant hills, and rising near 
to their tops, would seem to us to afford a more easy solution. 
But as this obvious idea must have occurred to the gentlemen 
themselves, and have been rejected; and as a judgment form- 
ed of such fleeting and airy appearances, on the spot, should 
have much more weight than a conclusion drawn at a distance, 
we will not venture to dispute the preceding explanation; 
though, for any thing in the description, we should think it 
doubtful whether the phenomenon had any thing to do with 
the Mirage. 

The part of the coast on which they soon after arrived, is 
known by the name of Mossel Bay, the same to which Vasco 
pe Gama gave the name of the Bay of St Braisz, when he 
landed there in December 1497. Near a Cape which still 
retains the name of St. Blaise, is a cave in a high cliff, the foot 
of which is washed by the sea, which though 400 feet above the 
high water mark, is entirely overspread with a thick layer of 
muscle shells. Dr. L. visited it, and makes the breadth about 
20 paces, the depth half as much, and the height about 50. The 
mouth of the cave fronts the north-east. In another cave, about 
50 feet higher, there are no shells. It is certainly a curious 
question, how these shells came into the place where they are 
now found. Barrow supposes that they were brought by the 
birds; Lichtenstein, that they were brought by the Hottentots, 
who are supposed to have formerly resorted much to this place, 
and to have lived much on shell-fish :—this is also the common 
opinion in the neighbourhood. The shells are none of them 
fresh, and are half buried in sand and earth. This phenomenon, 
it seems, is Very common on that coast. Barrow says that many 
thousand wagon loads may be met with in various places along 
the eastern coast, in situations which are several hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. 

If the travellers just named had informed us of the nature of 
the rock, of the kind of excavations which the sea has made in 
it, how high the obvious marks of the washings of the sea ex- 
tend, to what height gravel and other substances are ever thrown 
up by the wind or waves, we would have had some data for de- 
ciding whether the sea itself, without any other agent, can be 
supposed to have deposited > shells where they are now found. 
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As the matter stands, thé supposition of Lichtenstein may be 
accounted the most probable. What Barrow asserts, that in 
Lowenberg, near the Cape town, wherever like caves have been 
discovered, abundance of live shell-fish are always found, is de- 
nied by Lichtenstein, after having, as he tells us, examined many 
of those caves very particularly, in order to satisfy himself of 
the truth. 

They proceeded from this to the Great fish river, which di- 
vides the colony from the country of the Caffres. The various 
tribes of this great nation are very distinct in form and external 
a from those by which they are surrounded. They are 
Cah; Soaaaet, and better proportioned; their colour brown; 
their hair black and woolly. ‘They have the high forehead and 
prominent hose of the European; the thick lips of the negro; 
and the high cheek bones of the Hottentot. Their beards are 
black, and much fuller than those of the Hottentots. They have 
a greater resemblance to Europeans than either to Negroes or 
Hottentots ; and this is particularly to be remarked in the form of 
the bones of the face, and in the shape of the skull. They are 
at the same time distinguishable at first glance from the Europe- 
an, by their colour and their woolly hair. 

The men of the Koossa tribe, which Lichtenstein describes 
from his own knowledge, are tall, from five feet six, to five feet 
nine inches high ; and some, as their king Ge1Ka, are consider- 
abiy taller. é skull of the Caffre is highly arched ; his eye 
lively; his nose sufficiently prominent; and his teeth of the 
most brilliant whiteness He holds himself exceeding upright; 
his step is quick and firm; and his whole exterior denotes 
strength and spirit. The women are very handsome, but mach 
smatler than the men. A very smooth soft skin, beautiful teeth, 
pleasing features, expressive of cheerfulness and good nature, 
and a slender form, make them exceedingly attractive even in 
the eyes of a European. 

The Caffres believe in an invisible being; but they have no 
name for him, and pay him no worship. They have, however, 
the strongest belief in sorcery, enchantment, and soothsaying; 
indeed there are among them persons who employ themselves 
entirely in these arts, and who hold in some degree the rank of 
priests. All the missionaries, accordingly, who have come into 
the country, have been considered as magicians and diviners. 
One of them, Vander Kemp, a man of uncominon austerity and 
self-denial, who still lives in the eastern part of the colony, was 
ationg the first who tried to preach the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to the Caffres. Once, when a great drought prevailed, 
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the Queen Mother sent to him to say, that if he did not bring 
them rain in three days, he should be considered as an enemy, 
and treated accordingly. Vander Kemp had often talked to 
them-of prayer, and of God inclining his ear to them; 80 they 
had no doubt that his interest with the Supreme Being was quite 
sufficient to procure rain, if he chose to exert it. It so hap 
pened, that rain fell within the time that the queen had appoint- 
ed; and the missionary was safe for once ; but was only set upon 
with the more earnestness the next time rain was wanted; as 
they were now convinced, from experience, that the thing was 
in his power. As he was not always equally fortunate, 
he was at last obliged to fly; and if Gerxa the king, being, as 
it should seem, more enlightened and more tolerant than his sub- 
jects had not favoured the escape of the missionary, he would 
ve fallen a sacrifice to the high opinion entertained of his influ- 
ence with the Deity. 

It is indeed curious to observe, how a nation of bold, active, 
and independent savages, with so few wants to supply, and such 
abundant means of supplying them, is bound down and enslaved 
by ignorance and credulity. It is in vain that the admirers of 
the savage state tell us, that man is there completely defended 
from the anxiety and alarm which perpetually surround him in 
civilized life. ‘The truth is, that he is not free from anxiety and 
alarm; his fears are only wrong directed, from the objects which 
are real to those which are imaginary; from things in which 
foresight might be useful, to things in which it is useless or im- 

i ‘The same savage, who in the morning does not re- 
flect that he is ever again to want the protection of the garment 
which sheltered him from the cold of the night, consults the ma~ 
gician about the issue of a disease or a battle; and trembles at 
his answer. ‘The same Caffre, who with his hasagai attacks the 
living elephant, and often triumphs over his wisdom and strength, 
becomes afraid in his turn, and uses many charms and incanta- 
tions to avert the evils that may arise from the anger of the dead 


Jt.is not, indeed, in ignorance and simplicity that man finds an 
antidote to the fears of superstition : 
Hunc igitur terrorem animi ienebrasque necesse est 
Non radii solis, neque lucida tela diet 
Discutiant, sed nature species ratioque. 
The Janguage of the Caffres is soft, harmonious, and full 
toned ;_ their ciation show and articulate, without the 
clattering soup4 ofthe Hottentots. They have many different 


dialeets ; but the most distant tribes are said to understand one 
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another. Lichtenstein has subjoined a very extensive vocabu- 
lary of words from the language of the Koossas, the tribe near- 
est to the colony. -The people of this tribe have in their pro- 
nunciation a small degree of the clatter, which is unknown among 
the other Caffre tribes, and is probably borrowed from the Hot- 
tentois. ‘Their numerals go no farther than ten; and of these, 
the eight seems wanting; and Vander Kemp, who was long 


among the Koossas, could never learn the name of that number, |, 
They appear to have no words for eleven, twelve, or panes for | 


any number greater than ten. With this limited knowledge of 
arithmetic, they ¢e// or count over things that they are accustom- 
ed to with great readiness. They know perfectly well of how 
mapy head a herd of cattle consists, and quickly discover if one 
is wanting. Even when a herd of four or five hundred oxen is 
driven home, the owner knows almost at a glance whether they 
are all right or not. 

The Caffres have no alphabetical characters, nor any use of 
writing. ‘Phey can draw a rude outline, and engrave coarsely on 
metals, which they also work and prepare from the ore, as the 
Hottentots are said to have done before the arrival of the Euro- 

ns. 

In many things the manners of the Caffres are more refined 
than is usual among a barbarous people. 


* The Koossas have a great respect for their parents and relations 
advanced in years. A father, when unable from age to attend any 
longer to his affairs, gives up his whole property to his sons, and is 
sure of being treated with the utmost care and kindness by them for 
the remainder of his life. All persons advanced in years have great 
respect shown them ; their advice is always listened to; and if they 
become sick or helpless, every one is eager to afford them assistance.’ 

‘ The women are excluded from the public deliberations; but, in 
hrousehold affairs, have great influence; and indeed manage them 
almost entirely. Even in the manner of disposing of the common 
property, the wife bas the principal direction,’ &c. 


Yet though the influence of the women is so considerable, 
they are forced to do all the hardest of the work, as is usual in 
this state of Society : they make not only all the clothes, but all 
the house utensils, —even build the houses, and cultivate the land. 
The men, in time of peace, employ themselves solely in the 
chase, or in tending.the cattle. The country inhabited by the 
Koossas is very fruitful; the climate excellent; and the heat 
moderate :—all circumstances extremely favourable tothe pasto- 
ral and semi-nomade life led by the inhabitants. Their numbers, 
however, are very small, compared with the extent of country 
which they occupy. 
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_ Phe greater fertility of-soil in the territory of the Caffres, than 
in that of the Dutch colony, seems to depend on a difference 
which is very remarkable in the climate of two countries under 
the same parallel, and quite contiguous to one another. In 
the country of the Cape, the rains fall in the winter, (as we saw 
when describing the Karroo), or when the sun is farthest from 
the zenith. The rain then descends in torrents; but at the time 
when the sun is nearest the zenith, there are neither clouds nor 
rain, and the earth is entirely burnt up. In the Caffre country 
thisorder is reversed. In winter, the days are serene and cool ; 
there is no rain, and only a little fog in the night. In summer, 
when the air becomes sultry, thunder clouds are formed, and 
being with them abundant rains, by which the air is cooled and 
refreshed. ‘This, which is the natural order of things, in every 
hot climate, and which must be suspended in the territory about 
the Cape by local causes, of which we are yet ignorant, is far 
more favourable to vegetation than the reverse. The contrast 
thus marked, is one of the most important facts about the cli- 
mate of Southern Africa, which has yet come to our know- 
ledge 


‘The government in the Caffre tribes is entirely monarchical ; the 
king is absolute sovereign. He makes laws, and executes them en- 
tirely according to his own will.’ 

» Resistance, however, is so easy, that the king can be abso- 
lute only in appearance. If he pursue any measure which dis- 
pleases universally, he is warned by one of the oldest and most 
esteemed chiefs of the discontent of his subjects. If this warn- 
ing be not attended to, every Kraal, from the first to the last, 
retires to the borders; and the threat of general emigration 
seldonr fails of producing a change of measures on the part of 
the king. Vander Kemp saw this method actually resorted to 
* The manner in which the Caffres make war against one an- 
other, has a generosity in it very unlike what we find either 
enone savages or civilized nations. When war has been de- 
, which is always done formally by an ambassador car- 
ingin his hands the tail either of a lion or a ther, the 
chiefs, with their vassals, are summoned to attend the king. Af- 
ter the army has marched, carrying with it a great number of 
oxen, which serve for their magazines of supply, and has ap- 
proached the territory of the enemy, ambassadors are sent to 
give notice of the intended attack ; and if the enemy declare that 
he isnot prepared, or that his are not assembled, the 
i army waits with patience till he is ready. A wide 
place, without bushes or rocks, is chosen for the field of battle, 


See pe 


——— 
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that there may be no possibility of an ambush, which is reckoned 
highly dishonourable. Here they contend with great valour and 
obstinacy. When one side is vanquished, the same generosity 
is as conspicuous after the battle as it was before it. A part of 
the plunder is sent back to the vanquished ; for it is a maxim 
among them, we must not let even our enemies ave with hunger. 
What different lessons will these savages be taught, when bn. 
Tope shall instruct them in the law of nations, and the right of 
conquest ! 


This generous mode of warfare, however, takes place only | 


when one tribe of Caffres attacks another. When they make 
war on the Dutch or the Hottentots, the chivalrous spirit is 
entirely laid aside, and they proceed to cut the throats of their 
enemies, according to the most approved practice of savage and 
civilized nations. 

The riches of the Caffre consists entirely in his cattle ; the in- 
dividual has no property in land ; the land belongs to the com- 
munity, that is, to the kraal or village, and to it only while 
occupied. The impostor, as RoussEav terms him, has not 
yet risen up among the Caffres, who, after inclosing a field, 
has said, This fied 1s mine; and, by these magic words, laid 
the foundation of the arts, and the calamities of civilized life. 
From this delusion, if it is one, and its consequences, the Caffre 
is yet free; but his independence is not on that account more 
secure. A person who has ano ambiguous title to the name 
of an impostor, the sorcerer, has already begun his operations, 
and laid the foundation, as he has so often done, of all the delu- 
sions of false religion, and all the artifices of its ministers. 





Arr. Ill. The Trials uf the Slave-Traders, Samuel Samo, Jo- 
seph Peters, and William Tufft, tried in April and June \8\@, 
before the Hon. Robert Thorpe, LL. D., Chief- Justice of Si- 
erra Leone, &c. &c. With Two Letters on the Slave Trade, 
trom a Gentleman resident at Sierra Leone, to an Advocate 
for the Abolition in London. 8yo. London, Sherwood, 1813. 


YY Exicee in having lived to see the title-page of this pub- 
‘lication—recording the trials of persons for felony, com- 
mitted by engaging in what, a few years ago, was considered as 
one St the staple branches of British commerce ;—but which 
men of sound judgment, and right feelings, never viewed in any 
other light than’'that of an abominable crime. While the law 
sanctioned it, indeed, a deference to the constituted authorities 
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of the country, rather than any tenderness towards the thing it- 
self, might prescribe somewhat of forbearance in regard to the 
slave-dealers. But, thanks to the steady friends of humanity, 
that day is now past; and Parliament having declared the slave 
trae to be a crime, we are to witness the grateful spectacle of 
those’persons who still engage in it, being treated like other 


| felons. 


These trials were had under the new statute,* which makes 


_ all dealing in slaves by British subjects, wheresoever residing, and 


by all whatsoever inthe British dominions, colonies, set- 
and possessions, a felony,—punishable by ation, 
or im) ment and hard labour, at the discretion of the Court 


_ which tries the offence. They are the first proceedings under 


the act, as far as is known inthis country; and therefore, they 
deserve the more particular attention, both to enable us to dis- 
covet any defects in the law which might have escaped us be- 
fore it began to be put in force, and to bring into notice what- 
ever may appear worthy of remark in the conduct of ‘the judi- 
caturés entrusted with its execution. The last topic ‘we feel to 
be one of peculiar delicacy ; because they who are impressed 


_ withadue sense of the infinite importance of a good adminis- 


tration of justice, will ever be disposed to respect the 

in whose hands it is entrusted, and to touch with 

caution 0m any defects in their conduct. Nevertheless, their 
conduct is a fit subject of discussion ; and their errors may not 


only be without impropriety, but the task, if perform- 
ed and decorously, and from a love of truth, and not 


of slander, is in the highest degree useful and meritorious. It 


isa scrutiny, too, from which no good Judge will ever shrink, 
any more than he will be offended with the steps taken to obtain 
a jadicjal revision of his ings. 

It must be premised, in justice to the parties engaged in the 
trials on which we are about to comment, that the Report before 
us does not bear the marks of being very eee and it does 
not pretend tobe a fullone. In all probability, it was compiled 
ftom notes taken by no very practised hand; and rir me pa 
may easily conceive, that a penury of law should exist in Sierra 
Leone, the specimens which have frequently reached this 
country, even from the far more important settlements in the 
WestIndiés. Much of what we are compelled to notice, may 
therefore be the error of the reporter, rather than the Court or 
the Counsel, Nevertheless we are afraid, that some irregular 
and erroneous proceedings have taken place, which no suppose- 
able mistatement in the narrative of the trials can altogether 

aud satin ; 


* Mr. Brougham’s act, 51. Geo. III. c. 23, 
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account for. Anxious as we are for the strict and effectual en- 
forcement of the Abolition Laws, and willing to make every al- 
lowance for those who feel the same zeal as we do in the cause, 
we are desirous to see those laws accurately and learnedly admi- 
nistered, and to repress any excess of that zeal which, by over- 


stepping the limits of propriety, might at once endanger the | 
w 3 


e object in view, and give birth to other mischiefs not much 
inferior to those intended to be put down. 


The publication before us opens with an extract from the i 


Chief Justice, Dr. Thorpe’s, charge to the Grand Jury ; in 


which, after mentioning the other offences in the kalendar, he _ 
comes to notice the newly-created felony of slave-trading. Up- 


on this occasion, it was not only allowable—it was necessary, 
sitting in a country of slaves and slave-factors, to explain to them 
both the law, and the principles on which it was founded. He 
was speaking to men, some of whom, in all probability, were 
first taught by the act itself that slave-trading was a crime. He 
therefore inveighs most properly against this enormity; and 


justly commends the Legislature for having done so much to | 


put it down.. There is only one topic which we could have 
desired to see omitted in this charge :—We speak, of course, 
from the Report merely, and would be understood always as 
commenting upon this, rather than the charge itself. ‘The to- 
pic we allude to, is the eulogium bestowed on Mr. Fox; most 
justly, indeed, and very briefly, but misplaced, were it only in 
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one word, for ‘ carrying his purity of principle, and consistent ip 


‘integrity inte place and power ;’ and effecting the Abolition. 
With our unalterable veneration for this great man’s memory, 
and feeling, if possible, more admiration of him, for his exer- 
tions in the cause of the Abolition, than even for his general en- 
mity to oppression and abuses, it costs us a pang to say any 
thing that may look like disapprobation of a sentiment so 
much in unison with our own, as that just now cited. But, 
what may be fitly and laudably said elsewhere, is oftentimes ex- 
tremely culpable in a magistrate administering justice ; and if 
any feelings are to be suppressed on the Bench more peculiarly 
than all others, it is such as bear a reference to party attach- 
ments. If the Judge cannot wholly eradicate them from his 
mind, he may at least avoid expressing them in his discourse, 
or even letting his speech be tinctured with them. We admit, 


that the learned Judge, in the present case, has fallen into the: 


most light and venial degree of this impropriety ; but Mr. Fox 
was too recently a political leader, and his name and principles 
are too notoriously the bond of a great party in our times, to 
auihorize the mention of him which has been cited; and we 
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should not be able fairly or consistently to express the disgust 
excited by Judges prostituted, for mercenary ends, to the service 
of present power (if unhappily such an evil be in store for this 
country)y were we to pass over unnoticed the slighter matter 
now alluded to. A popular Judge has been well said, by Lord 
Bacon, to be a hateful thing. For this we have his authority ;— 
But we have his example to prove how odious a corrupt and time- 
serving Judge is ;—to which most signal evil (and a state can be 
visited by few greater curses), the first and largest step is that 
which is made by a magistrate, from declaring the law, to espou- 
ing a.party,—becoming a political character,—and ending (as 
he will. from whatever point he may set out), by allowing 

the King, rather than the Law, to speak through him. 

In commenting upon these trials in a colonial judicature, 
which is established in a very narrow settlement, it would be the 
height of injustice to expect the same strict regard to formal and 
correct procedure, or even to perfect propriety and decorum, 
which we have a right to look for in our own tribunals, and in the 
courts of the larger colonies. The judicial establishment of such 
inferior settlements does not admit of it. We conceive, how- 
ever, that some things appear on the face of this Report, which 
might have been better arranged otherwise, and. which a little 
attention may in future correct. The following passage is ex- 
tracted from the address of the Attorney-General; and it was 
delivered in presence of the Chief-Justice, without calling forth 
any contradiction or disavowal from the learned Judge. 

* The daring violations against the acts of parliament prohibiting 
the traffic in slaves, which were known to be daily committed in the 
Rio Pongas by British subjects, could not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of the government of this colony. When these violations had, in 
the hope of impunity, attained a gross pitch of criminality, no lon- 
ger to be tolerated, the prisoner at the har, and one of his slaving 
associates, were apprehended and secured. It was not certain that 
the evidence then had would absolutely establish their guilt. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, his Excellency the Governor, and my Lord the 
Chief Justice, devised a plan, hizhly to their honour and fame, of ob- 
taining the essential proof ge the place where these illegalities had 
been committed. This plan was to send to the King of the Soosoo 
nation for such persons as were qualified to be evidences for the 
crown; and I congratulate myself that it was appointed to me to 
bring them forth. It was proposed to me to present myself to Mun- 
go Catty, King of the Soosoo nation, and, with his permission, 
bring away such residents in his dominions as I might think proper, 
pursuant to written instructions from his Excellency Governor Max- 
well. . This I did; and the evidence you have this day heard is the 
fruits of the attempt.’ p. 23. 
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Now, although the general superintending power of a Privy 
Council, or that which answers to it in a colony, cannot be doubt. 
ed; and though the chief Judge may, and naturally ought to 
be, a member of this body,—and, as a councillor, may fitly be 
consulted by the Executive Government,—we confess ourselves 
inimical to such an active interference in the peculiar province 
of police, as is described in this » It is not proper that, 


at a solemn trial, it should appear the very person who | 


is sitting in judgment on the prisoner, had, in the early s 
of the cause, mixed himself up with the prosecutor, so 
as to assist him in preparing his case. The active employ. 


ment of the Attorney-General in this matter, which in a larger _ 


in such a settlement as Sierra Leone. But, at all events, 
have been better not to allow the duties of the double office to 


community would be deemed strange, is unquestionably —_ br 
it w \ 


fall upon the Chief-Justice. 

To proceed with these interesting trials. The jury 
having found the bills, the first person tried was Mr. Samud — 
Samo, a slave factor of great note in the Rio Pongas; connect. 


ed largely with all the native dealers ; a man eminent for wealth \ 
and influence in those parts, and actively engaged in supplying | 





Cuba and other colonies with negroes. Im these respects, he 


was a fit object of justice, and proper to be made the first ex- _ 


ample of. But other circumstances appear to us quite adverse to 


beginning with him. The evidence of his falling within the act _ 
seems rather defective ; for though he is clearly proved to have | 


been engaged in the traffic subsequent to the time specified in the | 


statute for those parts, yet as the acts of trading were commit: |~ 


ted without the limits of the British dominions, we do not see, — 
_ the minutes of evidence now before us, very clear proof | 


his being a British subject, which in this case was 


A 


tionably necessary to sup the indictment: And whatever : 


proof there is, appears to have been most irregularly, and in- 


deed illegally, introduced. For the sake of the colonial func. 7 
tionaries entrusted with the administration of the new law, we | 


shall enter a little more fully into this case. 
When Mr. Samo was brought to the bar to plead, he ap 

(if we rightly comprehend the account of it) to have offered 
something like a plea to the jurisdiction, —though it was, at least 
as to the manner of introducing it, clearly out of season ; for it was 
in truth a. defence, and amounted to a plea of not guilty. He 
stated that he was a Dutchman; and that the statute under 
which he was tried applied only to British subjects. This was 
also a mistake ; for it applies to all persons whatever within the 
dominions or possessions of the Crown. However, as the slave 
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trading was laid to. have been committed beyond those limits, it 
thre Bren the statute, unless he was proved to. be 
a Briti ject. ings on this preliminary matter 
not given with any of fulness ; but we find that the 
ion was overruled, and the trial went on; the prisoner 
ing Not Guilty. The cution was conducted by Mr. 
3 who is not, as we gather from what is stated, a 3 


Cea, bathe. appease inchash isplayed very considerable 
ability in the addresses which he to the court and jury 
imthe course of the proceedings. Unfortanately, he does not 
seem to have been aware of the necessity under which he was 
laid, by the circumstance of the act being committed abroad, to 
ve that the prisoner was.a British subject; and accordingly, 
ip. most, material part of his case is wholly wanting. We. do 
pot.even think it clear, that the indictment contains such an 
allegation ; in which case, the proceedings were quite useless 
from the beginning. After Samo was convicted, a metion was 
made in arrest of judgment; and then a singular proceeding 
took place. Witnesses were examined on both sides, without a 
jury, and merely before the judge, in support of, and in 
sition to, the motion in arrest of judgment;—a question, by its 
nature, wholly confined to the record. If the indictment stated, 
that the prisoner was a British subject, no such motion could 
he entertained, on the ground of his not being a British subject, 
after verdict; and if the indictment omitted that material alle- 
tion, it signified not how the fact stood,—for no judgment could 
given on such a record. The Chief Justice, nevertheless, 
allowed a kind of issue to be tried before himself, after verdict, 
toascertain what ought to have been proved before the jury 
who tried the indictment, riz. whether the prisoner was a Bri- 
tish subject or not ; and he threw the affirmative of this proposi- 
tion upon the prisoner, though it was a necessary part of the 
utor’s cases If then there is any accuracy at all in the 
before us, this convietion is undoubtedly bad; and we 
cannot help regretting extremely, that the first proceedings un- 
der the new act should have been so irregular, and indeed so 
entirely contrary to law. It is not impossible, that Samo may 
still seek legal redress in this country, for the injury which he 
appears to have sustained; and, little as we are disposed to pity 
him, convicted as he was of extensive slave trading, we cannot 
elose our eyes to the fact, that he has been, if the account in this 
Report be correct, tried and.convicted by a law which had no 
more jurisdiction over bim than the Conscription law has over 
the subjects of this country, It will be no very agreeable thing 
for the friends of the Abolition, to have such proceedings 
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brought against them, as its enemies may institute on this oc- 

The evidence against Samo, so. far as his ‘large concern in the 
= trade:goes,'we have already said, was sufficiently strong. 

e mean, that sufficient legal evidence to prove this is to be 
found ‘in the proceedings ; for it is scattered over a large space; 
the greater part of which is filled with something as little like 
evidence as may be. ‘The following are the notes of be i- 
tion given by: the first witness called. Scarcely any of it is 
evidence, or ought to have been allowed by the learned judge 
who tried the cause. 

*THomAs CuRTIS sworn. 

* Evidence.—He has resided in the Rio Pongas a long time! he 
knew that Samuel Samo sent off slaves from the Rio Pongas some 
time in January, 1812; the master of the vessel in which the slaves 
went, bartered with one Wilson for the cargo; the goods for pur- 
chasing the cargo of slaves were landed at Wilson’s factory; the 
vessel carried off 120 slaves; he heard and believes, that Samuel 
Samo, Mr. John Ormond, Mr, Stiles Lightburn, Mr. J. Faber, and 
William Cunningham Wilson, freighted the vessel, off with slaves ; 
he knew the vessel called the Eagle under Spanish colours; she ar- 
rived inthe Rio Pongas in September, 1811. The master of the 
Eagle bartered for 120 slaves; they were procured from Samo (the 
prisoner), Ormond, William Lawrence, Thomas Curtis (the wit, 
ness), Lightburn, and Faber. Samo supplied 25 slaves; the fac- 
tors made an. agreement to supply the cargo of slaves among them, 
to get the veloc off quickly; there was tobacco, gunpowder, cloth 
and rum, paid for the slaves. 


* Cross-examined by Mr. H*****s. 


‘ He is not in Mr. Samo’s employ, but in the employ of witness's 
father; he heard Wilson say, that Samo was to send him slaves for 
the vessel, and saw the barter to be paid for them; he did not see 
Samo send the slaves to Wilson; he thinks the Samadada another 
name for the Eagle; he heard Mr. Wilson say that Samo sent off 
slaves in that cargo: he heard the natives of the Soosoo country say, 
Samo sent off 20 slaves in January, 1812; he heard and believes 
that Samo sent off slaves in the vessel also that sailed in September, 
1811. ‘The natives told him he had; the watives always inform the 
factors who supply the cargoes of slaves for each vessel, but the fac- 
tors do not inform each other.’ p. 16, 17. 

We extract this as a specimen of the proceedings; but we 
must add, that the fact of Samo’s dealing is proved by strictly 
legal evidence, both parol and written; chiefly by the exami- 
nation of his clerk, and the production of his letters. 

When Satho was brought up for judgment, the Chief Justice 
delivered an eloquent and impressive address to him, on the en- 
ormity of the offence. And ifforce of language were the only, 
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or even the principal requisite in the judicial character ; or if 
zeal in behalf of a good cause, could authorize the dispensers of 
justice to gratify any private feelings on the Bench, we should 
not have a word to say upon any part of these proceedings. 
But a judge has one duty only to perform; and if any man 
should be free from all passion, nay, from all feeling, (were it 
possible), it is he who sits on the judgment seat. Indeed, it ap- 


peared from some passages in this Report, that the current of 
oe feeling runs pretty strongly against the slave trade at 
ierra Leone. We find the editor suppressing the names of the 
risoner’s counsel, ‘ because,’ (says he) ‘they would probably 
‘not like the world to know they had defended slave traders ;’ 
as if there were any case in which the prisoner’s counsel exerted 
himself in favour of the crime; and as if there were any charge 
under which the accused (who may be in fact, and must be in 
law. presumed, innocent before conviction) ought to be left un- 
defended. Nor is this merely the over zeal and the blunder of 
the reporter. The prisoner’s counsel begins his defence. with 
izing for defending him ; he states his reluctance to ‘have 
‘any thing to do in this cause ;’ and extenuates the offence of 
assisting a person on his trial, by saying, that he had been as- 
signed by the court. The account given of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings leads to a similar inference,—that at Sierra Leone there 
was no want of right feeling on the subject of the slave trade ; 
and that the zeal of the community rather stood in need of a 
check than a stimulant. It was therefore peculiarly the duty 
of the judge to stand between the accused and this popular feel- 
ing,—exactly as in the other colonies the first duty of the ma- 
gistrate undoubtedly is, to stand between the negro and his op- 
pressors,—that the deep-rooted prejudices of the whites may not 
carry away before them all law, humanity, and justice, In nei- 
ther case is it intended to be insinuated, that the judge should 
take a zealous part one way or the other. Zeal indeed we may 
ee him ; but it should only be a zeal for the rigorous and 
ing enforcement of the law,—neither relaxing it in favour 
of the whites in the West-Indies, nor stretching it against the 
slave merchants themselves in Africa. 
Whether the circumstances* to which we have alluded after - 


* It appears that there might have been evidence produced of 
his being an Englishman, lad the prosecutors conducted their case 
with due attention to law, and thought fit to prove that material 
fact at the trial ; for, on the motion in arrest of judgment, two afhi- 
davits were read on the part of the prosecutor, stating, that Samo 
had frequently admitted himself to be an Englishman. This evi- 
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wards occurred to the judge and the prosecutor, we know not ; 
but they did not proceed to pass the sentence of the law u 
Samo. After the motion in arrest of judgment had been dis- 
posed of, the judge exhorted him, and the other slave-traders in 
the Rio Pongas, to save him, by taking effectual steps towards 
extirpating the traffic there ; holding out an expectation of 

don if something satisfactory should be done previous to the 
text Sessions. “The prisoner was accordingly remanded ; and 
the following extract from a letter, giving an account of the 
sequel, will show, that this man’s trial has not* been without its 
advantages to the abolition. 


*On the 11th of June, Samuel Samo was brought up for judg- 
ment. The merciful suggestion contained in the address of the hon- 
ourable Chief Justice to the prisoner when he was remanded, was 
improved by the friends of Samo, who, from his long residence in 
the Soosoo nation, his wealth, and extensive business and connexion, 
was an object of consequence. ‘Though Samo had never been be- 
loved, (and, indeed, what slave trader could be?) he was respect- 
ed; and it would be no presumption in him to expect that his 
friends, whether Europeans or natives, would make great exertions 
to save him from enduring the penalty he bad so justly incurred, 
Some time previously to the day appointed for receiving his dreadful 
and ignominious sentence, several petitions were humbly tendered to 
his Excellency Governor Maxwell, praying for the pardon of the 
prisoner. Three of these petitions were written in Arabic ; one from 
the King of the Mandingo nation; one from the King at the Isles 
de Loss; and one from Mungo Catty, King of the Soosoo nation. 
The remaining two petitions were in English; one from the Eure- 
pean settlers in the Soosoo nation, and the other from the British 
settlers at the Isle de Loss. A future occasion will be taken to make 
the whole of these interesting documents public. The Arabic peti- 
tions abound with tenderness and originality. For the present, it will 
suffice to remark, that they were all written in the language of 
pathos, sincerity, and submission, and bound the petitioners to a- 
bandon the abomiuable slave traflic, and to do all in their power to 
bring it to a total termination, upon the condition that Samo should 
be discharged by virtue of the royal pardon, and restored to his 
friends. To have the “ father of the trade,” converted into its 
avowed enemy, and all his African connexion solemnly pledged to 
assist him in the humaue work of abolition, was a great point gain- 
ed, and infinitely preferable to sacrificing au individual slave trader 


dence would certainly have been sufficient, had it been given at the 
trial, and in the legal manner, by parole examination. It would at 
least have thrown it on the prisoner, to get rid of it by other evi 


dence, such as entries in parish books, or testimony of several wit- 
nesses. 
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to the rigour of the law. Governor Maxwell, having consulted the 
Chief Justice, determined that he would exercise the delightful pre- 
rogative with which he was invested, of extending the royal pardon 
to the unhappy convict.’ p. 36, 37. 

Having made this extract, we cannot resist adding another 
from the same letter, for the singular (we ought perhaps rather 
to say, the too frequent) enormities to which it adverts inci- 


dentally. 


* On the day appointed, Samuel Samo was put to the bar to hear 
the sentence the law directs for the crime of which he stood convict- 
ed. Mr. Biggs moved, in arrest of judgment, that the royal pardon 
might be read, which being done by the Clerk of the Crown, the 
learned Chief Justice addressed the prisoner in a manner that not on- 
ly impressed him, but moved every heart in the Court. He enjoin- 
ed, and explained the gratitade the prisoner ought to fee) at being 
released from a most iguominious punishment, which, from his age 
and frame, must have accelerated a death, whose terrors (from the 
habits of his life) he must be unprepared to encounter. He men- 
tioned, that on a former occasion he bad stated many of the miseries 
the negro suffered, from the moment he was caught till he was ship- 
ped, to all of which the slave factor was accessary. The horrid 
scenes the prisoner must have witnessed on board a ship in the Rio 
Pongas, when the slave factors were carousing at dinner with one 
William Browne, (master of a Liverpool slave ship), might have de- 
terred him from this pursuit. ‘The rum in the cabin being exbaust- 
ed, a person was dispatched to the hold to open a fresh cask which 
caught fire from a candle ; the ship was soon in flames; the inebri- 
ated factors saved themselves iu their boats. "Twenty-five slaves, 
not in irons, were drowned, and above seventy in irons, in the hold, 
were consumed to ashes; yet one of the wretches who was present, 
and who bad just returned from the Matanzas, had assured him (the 
learned Judge) that the miseries he saw the negroes suffer in Cuba, 
sofar exceeded any thing he imagined, that he had determined to’ 
decline the trade for ever. 

* He next spoke of the ship Caracai, that had been sent to Bahia 
with eleven hundred slaves; five hundred died on their passage ; and 
of the six hundred landed, it was not supposed many could survive. 
A vessel that had foundered at sea, and the whole cargo of slaves 
perished, while the master and the men escaped in the boats, was 
also dwelt upon; and the pangs thus wantonly caused by the trade, 
in buman flesh, forcibly impressed on the recollection of the prisoner.’ 
p. 37, 38. 

To the arrangement detailed in these extracts, we conceive 

_there can be but one objection, and that not to the proceeding 

itself, but to the manner only of its accomplishment. ‘The af- 

fair was perfectly fit for the Governor ; but it would have been 

better if the Judge had not interposed so openly in it, more 
Fe 
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especially by the terms publicly held out in his address to the 


prisoner on remanding him. 

The other trials reported in the Tract before us do not fur- 
nish the same room for observation. That of Hickson is not 
given at all: we are only told he was acquitted. Wheler’s 
trial and acquittal is noticed with equal brevity ; and though a 
fuller account is given of the convictions of Peters and Tufft, 
we shall not dwell at great length upon them. The case of 
Peters appears to have been of an aggravated kind. He had 
been a surgeon’s mate on board a King’s ship; had been for 
six years in the employ of the factory at Bance Island, and was 
receiving pay for attendance on the British troops at the time 
of committing the felony. It is not stated from what country 
he came; but we are left to suppose he was a British subject ; 
and as, at any rate, he committed the acts of slave trading 
within the limits of a British settlement, the difficulty that 
occurred in Samo’s case does not here arise: The evidence 
very much resembles that on the former trial: it is mixed up 
with a vast deat of matter which cannot be called evidence ; 
but there is quite enough, and more than enough, of strict legal 
testimony to warrant most clearly the conviction. 

The reader may be interested with the various forms in 
which the native witnesses were sworn; each being allowed, 
very properly, to take the oath according to the custom of his 
nation. One swore by his mother, and wished she might die, 
if he did not speak the truth ; and hoped, if he did not relate 
the whole truth, that God might strike him dead as the earth, 
on which he rubbed his two forefingers, and applied the dust 
to his tongue. Another was sworn on the Koran; a third 

rayed that God might cause the earth to open and swallow 

im up, if he concealed the truth. Some kissed the earth, and 
Soe to speak the truth ; another was sworn on the Old 

estament ; another on the New Testament and the earth, as 
if the purer light of Christianity had not wholly dispelled his 
Pagan darkness. Several seem to have been sworn by their 
mother and the earth. ‘There is something very simple and 
effecting in these poor people regarding the death of their mo- 
we as the greatest evil that an offended Deity could inflict on 
them. 

Neither Peters nor Tufft seem to have made any defence ; 
and the former was sentenced to seven years transportation ; the 
latter to three years hard labour in the public works. We have 
stated that Peters was a person in a respectable station; Tufft, 
who seems to have been his partner in these infamous transac- 
tions, was a black man, who had been educated in England, 
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and had lived as a servant in the family of a nobleman near 
Windsor. 

‘Upon the whole, it is impossible to doubt that these proceed~ 
ings, but more especially the satisfactory and regular convic- 
tions of Peters and Tufft, and the severe and degrading, but 
most just punishments which they are now suffering for their 
crimes, must be productive of very happy effects in every part 
of the world where the knowledge of them shall be spread. The 
indelible stigma which the law had already fixed upon the of- 
fence, is now exhibited in the more plain and visible form of 
actual infliction; and the minds of men, after being weaned 
from the habit of regarding slave-dealing as a kind of com- 
merce, will now become accustomed, more thoroughly than 
ever, to view it as a criminal act, when they see it punished, 
and in every respect dealt with as other felonies, the commis- 
sion of which exposes the offender to the vengeance of the law, 
and renders him for ever infamous. It is easy to anticipate the 
salutary effects which this must produce in every part of the 
British colonies ; and we can scarcely doubt that the example of 
our jurisprudence will be followed by the American Legislature, 
which has always shown so much laudable anxiety for the aboli- 
tion of the traffic. 

This leads us to a very painful train of reflections on the su- 
pineness so long displayed by our Government in carrying into 
effect the repeated addresses of both Houses of Parliament re- 
lative to the slave trade still driven by our allies. We are most 
unwilling to say any thing harsh, or to indulge in remarks 
which might give rise to any suspicion that we carried party 
feeling into this discussion. No such sentiments are present 
to our minds; on the contrary, we are disposed to give the 
Government full credit for its exertions, in many important re- 
spects, towards furthering the great object which all parties are 
now united in prosecuting, the enforcement of the Abolition 
laws. A merit by so much the greater in the present minis- 
ters, that they were almost all of them known as the warm op- 

of the abolition before it was carried through Parlia- 
ment. We trust then, that we shall meet with a ready belief, 
when we assert, that our remarks are wholly untinged with 
party feelings, and that they are dictated solely by a wish to 
rouse the attention of the country and the legislature to the 
serious matter about to be noticed. ‘Those who hold converse 
with princes and courts, or have access to men in office, may 
insinuate their sentiments in the form of suggestions, and they 
have all the chance of their being listened to, and acted on, 
which the force of reason, - the nature of statesmen, may 

3 
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afford. Obscure persons, like ourselves, whose influence is ab- 
solutely nothing, independent of the arguments we use—whose 
very existence is only known by our works, must rely on the 
effect which truth is calculated to produce by whomsoever urg- 
ed and explained, and on the force exerted upon the measures 
of their rulers by the sentiments of the le, as often as those 
sentiments are strongly pronounced. e have no other means 
of promoting the good cause; and it would be criminal in us to 
throw these away. What we have to state, we shall therefore 
take leave to urge with perfect respect to the present Govern- 
ment, and without any feeling of irritation or unkindness towards 
them ; but at the same time with the frankness which so great 
interests as those here involved, make a duty incumbent on all 
who pretend to treat of this most important matter. 

Our readers will easily perceive that we are now coming back 
to that sad chapter which sets forth the dreadful traffic in hu- 
man flesh, carried on by those two nations, for whose rights and 
independence, for whose liberty in short, this country has spent 
so much treasure, and been so lavish of its best blood. The very 
worst forms that the slave trade has ever assumed, are those in 
which it is at this day exhibited by the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. In point of extent too, we doubt if even our own slave- 
trade, after the capture of the Datch colonies, was greater than 
the united amount of the horrible traffic now driven by our 
dear, and costly allies. No doubt the British trade in flesh 
was of a dreadful extent in 1797 and 1798. It had been suf- 
fered by that celebrated abolitionist, Mr. Pitt, to increase about 
thirty thousand in one year. The enormous number of 57,000 
a-year were, by express permission of that great man, nay in 
consequence of his war measures, carried over by the English 
merchants for the supply of our colonies and conquests. And 
the whole increase went to supply those settlements in which 
there always has been the worst system of treatment, next to 
that practised by our faithful allies the Portuguese. It might 
save us some trouble, and tend to conciliate the friends and 
adherents of Mr. Pitt’s policy, were we to pass over these par- 
ticulars ;—but history must perform its office; and we have 
made it a rule, for the sake of truth and justice, always to note 
the strange inconsistency which has been alluded to, as often 
as the subject has come in our way. Iniquitous, however, as 
the conduct of our own government was in those days, the 
slave-traffic now carried on by our allies, far exceeds even the 
enormities just now mentioned, if not in amount, at least in 
the misery it occasions. Subject to no regulation, except that 
which the calculations of avarice prescribe, it involves in tor- 
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ture and destruction, a far greater proportion of human beings. 
The mortality of slaves in the Brazils, is described by all whe 
know that country, as truly dreadful ;—and the total inatlem 
tion to breeding, the cruelties practised on women while preg- 
nant; the careless management of infants who are taken from 
the mother, that she may resume her labour in the field, and 
crowded in droves under some. disabled negress, in a single 
hovel,—and the brutal treatment of all descriptions of slaves, 
both: in respect of punishment, work, and food, are such, that 
the» excessive importations constantly going on, do barely, 
if at all, keep up the stock. The horrors of the middle pas- 

both in Portuguese and Spanish vessels, exceed even 
those which formerly, before the regulation acts, wrung. our 
hearts, and did so much towards opening the eyes of this coun- 
try to the iniquities of the system,—and since those acts, with 
allits enormities, the British slave vessel was a scene of com- 
fort and ease, compared with the floating pest houses of Por- 
tugaland Spain. A single fact shall speak on this distressing 
subject, and it speaks volumes. One Poriugueze vessel carried 
from Africa to Bahia, (or St. Salvadore), eleven hundred slaves, 
—<at least such was the destination of this miserable crowd; 
but’ five hundred died on the voyage, and the remainder were 
landed in a state which insured the death of a large proportion 
of them. 

Such is the trade in slaves, directly carried on by our allies 
‘for their own benefit, real or supposed. But they are acces- 
sary to another. mischief,—the protection, by means of their 
flag, afforded to Americans,—and we are sorry to add, to Eng- 
lish traders, whom the gains of this iniquitous comn¥rce still 
tempt to violate the prohibitory laws of the United States, and 
even to risk the still more serious penalties of our own abolition 
acts. Under cover of those flags are all these violations at- 
tempted; and in but too many instances they must inevitably 
succeed: We have on a former occasion pointed out the man- 
ner in which the fraud is carried on;-——A vessel sails from 
America, or from England, to some port in the Spanish or 
Portuguese colonies; she there disposes of her cargo, and, 
taking in another, sails to some oiher port where the slave 
trade is most conveniently carried on. A fictitious sale is then 
made of her to a purchaser belonging to that port, and she be- 
comes nominally Spanish or Portuguese property ; she is fur- 
nished with regular passes accordingly ; the English crew are 
turned over to some other vessel; and probably not above a 
single person remains in her of her original complement. ‘That 
person, however, is an — one; for, under the name 
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of supercargo, purser, or passenger, he is in truth the com- 
mander of the vesse] and voyage. In some cases he has been 
known to assume the command openly, after changing his 
name: Thus we observe a person of the name of Woodbine, 
alias Madresi/va, at this time advertised in the newspapers, as 
having escaped from justice. He had gone out on such an ad- 
venture as we have been describing, and changing his name, by 
translating it into Portuguese, (Madresilva, signifying Wood- 
bine in that tongue), he had continued to command the vessel 
after the fictitious sale had been effected, until in the course of 
time he was captured, and the vessel condemned on a satis- 
factory proof of these facts. In the proceedings, he had sworn 
to’ a variety of particulars, all of which were disproved by a 
cloud of evidences; and a bill was found against him for per- 
jury, by the grand jury of the county of Devon, at last summer 
assizes. ‘The advertisement offers a reward for his apprehen- 
sion; but we greatly fear he has taken care to leave the coun- 
try. The hostilities with America will of course still further 
oceasion the slave merchants of that country to avail themselves 
of the flags of our allies; and there can be no doubt, that (with 
the exception of the small portion covered by the Swedish flag), 
afd another portion to be presently noticed, all the traffic in 
‘human’ beings now remaining in the world, owes the continu. 
ance of its existence to the two nations most nearly connected 
with tus*in political relations ; to whom we have done the great- 
est services; whose principles of national independence we hold 
the most worthy of being admired, and over whose fate, as well 
as their councils, we have the greatest influence that was ever 
possessed by one power over another, not absolutely reduced to 
subjection. 

The question then is, ought this to be? Can no steps be taken 
to induce those governments to abolish the traffic, or at least to 
confine it within much narrower limits? Can we nat prevail upon 
them, at all events, to confine the protection of their flag to car- 
goes (if we must still 80 speak) destined for their own use, and 
imported by their own capital? We profess not to be capable of 
understanding, why even the greatest of these several objects 
should be set down as unattainable. But we are lost in amazement, 
when we find, that to all appearance, not even the least of them 
has been attempted. 

We shall, however, be told that attempts are made, and that 
our government does negotiate with these objects in view. Cer- 
tainly we are in no condition to deny the assertion; but we 
plainly enough perceive the result of the attempt to be abso- 
lutely nothing, and are thence led to infer, that there is no- 
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thing very cogent in the means employed to make our nego- 
tiations succeed. It is not so in other matters ;—it was not so 
when we treated for the cession of colonies in 1763 and 1802, 
the possession of which inevitably augmented the amount of our 
slave trade in a large proportion. When the question was of 
measures which should increase the slave traffic, we had some 
vigour to put forth, and we carried our point. Why should 
we not exert a little of the same force, when it might enable us 
to sweep the foul pollution at once from the face of the earth? 
That the governments of Lisbon and Cadiz,—the municipali- 
ties of those two respectable cities, (for it is in vain any longer 
to talk of their power, either in Europe or America, beyond 
their own walls,)—that these worthy magistrates may be averse 
to the measures proposed, or indeed to any measure which any 
one out of their own worshipful body may propose, we cap 
readily believe. That the people of the mother countries are 
averse to the abolition, no man can imagine. It is rather to be 
feared they care very little about it, as they know very little of 
that, or of any other subject. There are colonial interests un- 
doubtedly opposed to it, as there were to our abolition ; and 
we all of us may remember, how mightily both the grounds of 
that opposition, and its force, were magnified in the early days 
of the controversy, as we arp enough now see how very lit- 
tle importance can be attached to either. 

But there is a disposition, in some parts of the Spanish do- 
minions, to concur with us in these proceedings. The question 
was once debated, and with a very favourable reception, in the 
Cortez itself; so that even their unanimity against the cause of 
the abolition is not to be feared. Moreover, some of the colo- 
nies have already abolished the trade, of themselves. We be- 
lieve there was a decree against it in the Carraccas ; and there 
now lies before us an account of the complete abolition being 
effected by the new government of Buenos Ayres. We shall 
insert the decree itself, which we take from that admirable and 
benevolent work the Philanthropist, No. IX. 


‘The Cabildo feeling this to be a proper moment to publish the 
superior Decree of the 9th April, prohibiting the introduction of 
slaves, orders it to be inserted in the Ministerial Gazette, and mea- 
sures taken to insure its execution.—Signed by two of the members 
of the Goverument. HERRERA, Secretary. 

DECREE. 

‘In conformity with the rights of humanity, with the uniform con- 
duct of cultivated nations, with the reclamations of the authorities of 
this capital, and as a consequence of the liberal principles which the 
illustrious people of the United Provinces of the River Plata have 
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valorously and energetically proclaimed and defend,—The Govera- 

ment passed the following decree on the 9th of April last, and it és 

hereby made public. 

‘ Art. 1.—The introduction of expeditions of slaves into the. terri- 
tory of the United Provinces is absolutely prohibited, 

* Art. 2,-Those which may arrive within the space of a year, 
counting from the 25th day of the present month of May, shall 
be ordered to depart from our ports immediately. 

« Art. 3.—The term of a year being completed, all expeditions of 
the kind shall be condemned ; the slaves shall be declared free, 
and the Government will apply them to useful occupations. 

* Art. 4.—All the authorities of the State are hereby strictly charg- 
ed to observe and execute the present decree, which is’ to be 
published and circulated, being deposited in the Secretary's 
office of the Government. 

Buenos Ayres, 15th May, 1812, 
FELICIANO ANTONIO CHICLANA, 
BERNARDINO DE RIBADABIA. 
NICHOLAS HERRERA, Secretary. 


CiTIZENS, 

* The Goveroment has wished to mark the anniversary of the 
glorious epoch of your civil liberty with demonstrations worthy your 
sentiments and your virtues.— Divine Providence openly. protects the 
cause of humanity, which we gloriously and honourably support. 


Fortune assists our projects, and overthrows the vigilance and efforts 
of the tyrants. Every thing announces the speedy consolidation of 
our just system. Courage, union, patriotism, generosity, and confi- 
dence, The victory is ours. p. 74, 75. 

Now, we are far from saying, that the victory for humanity, 
here recorded, was as great or as costly as it would have been, 
had a similar measure been carried in Cuba or Porto Rico, 
where the traffic in slaves is so much more extensive, and deem- 
ed so much more essential to the cultivation of the colonies. 
But it nevertheless is highly insportant,—not merely as recogniz- 
ing the principle, or making a step,—but because it does in fact 
cut off a considerable portion of the traffic. We happen to 
know, from unquestionable authority, that, besides the slave 
trade directly carried on between Africa and the settlements on 
the River Plata, above 1500 of the negroes annually imported 
into the Brazils were destined ultimately, if we must still so 
speak, for the Buenos Ayres market. Then, with such instan- 
ces on the part of some of the colonies, ought not our Govern- 
ment to proceed instantly in making the most effectual represen- 
tations at Cadiz, if it shall be deemed impossible to open any di- 
rect communication with the colonies themselves ¢ 

It may indeed be said, that the mother.country dares not abo- 
‘ich the slave trade of Cuba, and the other colonies which still 
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cling to it; that they would throw off the yoke, which indeed 
js. now merely nominal, and declare themselves independent. 
Another objection to our interference, resting upon the same 
ds, may be taken notice of at the same time,—that we 
should lose the prospect of a beneficial connexion with those 
settlements, by prematurely embroiling ourselves with them, or 
exciting and assisting the government at Cadiz to destroy their 
African trade. As far as regards Portugal, there may be some 
weight in objections of this kind ; but what, we beg to be in- 
formed, are the mighty benefits we should sacrifice, either in 
jon or expectancy, even by a total annihilation of our 
intercourse with the only Spanish colonies that retain any con- 
siderable interest in the traffic? Cuba engrosses perhaps nine 
tenths of it, and grows an abundance of sugar and coffee ; arti- 
cles not very much wanted by us in the present state of things, 
and not very likely ever to be scarce and valuable. It grows, 
téo, more and more of those commodities every year, and that 
entirely through the slave trade. The glut of them all over the 
world is more owing to Cuba, that is, to the slave trade car- 
ried: on by Cuba, than to any other cause, as we formerly de- 
monstrated. And may not our own planters reasonably enough 
complain, if, after putting a stop to their schemes in Trinidad, 
(the:only one of our islands which could pretend to any interest 
in the trade,) we do not use our utmost endeavours to pre- 
vérit Cuba from obtaining a pernicious monopoly of the traffic 
which they have lost—a monopoly, not tending to make the 
produce scarce, but to increase the glut, already so ruinous to 


t 

As for Portugal, a rupture with her is not to be so lightly 
talked of ; because undoubtedly her colonies afford a con- 
siderable market to our goods. [ut if we have gained abso- 
lutely nothing in return for all our exertions in her behalf, is it 
too much to expect, that when we ask a boon for humanity, we 
may be permitted to press our suit more strenuously than we 
should do, were it possible to ascribe our zeal to motives of in- 
terest? Against this doctrine at least, the present government 
havene right to protest. They demanded of the Danes a sur- 
renderof their fleet ; and burnt Copenhagen because it was re- 
fused. Far be it from us to cite such a precedent ; but it must 
be a sufficient answer to all who approved of that transaction... 
The y now recommended, if pushed to the utmost extent, 
would only go the length of justifying a seizure of all vessels en- 
gaged in gross violations of every principle of national. justice 
andmatural law. But the mere apprehension of this last resort 
pew ‘inevitably gain the point with the government of the 

azils. 
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We cannot help thinking, that the ease with which people 
in this country reconcile themselves to allowing the enormities 
of the African trade to be carried on, resembles in no small 
degree the deception which some atrocious criminals prac- 
tise on themselves, when they avoid an actual concern in acts 
of cruelty, and are averse to seeing, with their own eyes, 
the sufferings they inflict. A murderer who is present, and as- 
sists in every thing but the actual stroke—or an assassin who 
kills by poison, that he may not be afterwards haunted with the 
recollection of the slaughter—so much more intolerable, because 
so much stronger and more definite than the liveliest pictures of 


a disturbed imagination , by these subterfuges, from a | 


good deal of real misery ; and, because their consciences are 
somewhat less severely tormented, they vainly suppose their 
guilt has been lighter. Somewhat akin to this, seems to be the 
delusion of those who, with the British navy at their orders, 
and the exploits of the army, and the drain of our treasure, to 
plead for them, stand by and know of, if they do not witness, 
the misery and distraction of the thousands yearly sacrificed. to 
the infatuated avarice of the planters in Cuba and Brazil. 
Perhaps our languagé may be deemed too strong; and we 
are sorry that facts are within our reach wherewith to defend 
it. Grievous indeed it is to think that such scenes exist among 


civilized men, as that to which we are under the necessity of 


adverting ; but doubly so, that our own countrymen should be 
so deeply concerned with the actors, as, we fear, there is but too 
much reason to suspect they were. 

Three vessels have, in the course of last year, been captured 
on their voyage from Madagascar to the Isle of France, and 
brought to the Cape for adjudication in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court. We shall relate the circumstances of these captures, a 
being, in point of horror, not exceeded by any thing ever before 
brought to light respecting the slave trade. The first was the 
brig L’Eclair, under English colours; and she was captured 
in September 1811, Ita that she had been fitted out at 
the Isle of France since the omit by the English, and had 
engaged in carrying slaves to that colony from Madagascar. 
When she was boarded by the officers who seized her, she ap- 
peared only to have a cargo of rice, bullocks, &c. ; but, on ex- 
amining somewhat more closely, it was found that all the floors 
were false, being made of moveable planks, beneath which were 
laid one hundred and twenty-six negroes, of all ages and both 
sexes, crammed into a space in which they could barely exist— 
without regard to sex, and with scarcely sufficient air to breathe. 
The seamen who discovered them (for it was by mere accident 
that they were discovered, so nicely contrived was the flooring, 
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“ 


andso closely packed the wretched cargo), were offered a bribe 
of two hundred dollars to conceal it; but they were so indig- 
nant at the shocking spectacle, that they insiantly toid their of 
ficer. 
- *Amongst the many shocking circumstances of this infamous 
traffic in the human race, there is one marked with a peculiar fea- 
ture of cruelty, by which these traders in men, not content with the 
corporeal sufferings of their victims, appear to have stretched their 
ingenuity to torture so as to reach the apprehensive mind of their 
suffering animated merchandize. These poor beings were taught to 
that the English would, upon discovering them, kill or eat 
them: their complaints, nay, almost their vital respirations, were 
thus caused to be suspended while the search after them in their 
concealed holds in the vessel was going on, lest by reaching the ears 
of the British seamen they should be discovered, and the punishment 
which their masters had told them would take place, would be the 
uence. 

* About five or six days after this, another male black, about the 
age of fourteen, was discovered concealed on board L’Eclair by a 
seaman belonging to the Astrea, who was sent to do some duty be- 
low. This boy was first bought at Madagascar by one of the crew 
of L’Eclair (and who was very active in attempting to hide him) 
for'sixty-five dollars, and was brought up, as the owner of this boy 
says; for sale, and with the full knowledge and consent of the cap- 
tain of L’Eclair.’ p. 76. 

The brig Industry, also under English colours, was captured 
soon after the L’Eclair. She was about the size of a Margate 
hoy, or little bigger, her register burthen being only seventy- 
three tons; yet were there crammed into her, besides a carge 
of five or 600 bags of rice, and a crew of nineteen men, no less 
than two hundred and eight blacks. It is needless to remark, 
that this was almost twice as many as the slave carrying act al- 
lowed; and that they were crowded together, without any of 
the precautions there laid down, before the trade was wholly 
abolished. But human nature shudders at the thought of such 
complicated suffering as these miserable persons must have un- 
dergone during their confinement, while literally built into the 
floors and bulk-heads of the ship. 

The third vessel was the President, which seems, at first, to 
have eluded the search; but, aftera great deal of examination, 
two seamen employed, discovered a concealed place under the 

, but curved so as to escape detection. A bribe was now 
offered, as they were supposed to be on the scent; but they re- 
jected it, and continued the search, when they found a plank 
not quite fixed; and, on opening it, they were led to a hole 
where nineteen male negroes and one female were concealed. 
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The cables were so stowed away with rice and wood, anda 
hide-stretcher under all, as to make it scarcely possible to get 
at [the slaves, much less to suspect, on a careless inspection, 
that they were concealed there. 

Here, then, we find three several vessels, within less thana 
week, engaged in this horrible traffic, at a settlement under the 
English government---with English troops, officers, placemen, 
a governor and secretary at the port to which the vessels were 
bound. But the public fuctionaries were deceived by the 
slave-traders? Alas! we cannot say so. Two of the vessels 
(Industry afd L’Eclair) had on) board a certificate of permis 
sion, or license to export, from Mr. Rondeaux, the civil com. 
missary at Madagascar ; and one of these two, the Industry, by 
far the worst case of the whole—we believe one of the worst thai 
ever has occurred in the history of this accursed commerce— 
had actually on board licenses from Mr. Rondeaux, and Major 
Barry, chief secretary to the government in the Isle of France, 
for the importation of one hundred and sixty-two slaves ! 

It is devoutly to be wished that the government of the Isle of 
France may be able to explain this affair in a satisfactory manner, 
Tous no possible mode of accounting for it occurs. Ifa British 
governor and his secretary have been parties to so glaring a vio- 


lation of the law, which they were bound by every exertion of : 


their authority to support and enforce, there can be but one 
opinion as to the conduct fit to be pursued by the Government 


athome. Indeed, as the facts now stated must have come with- 


in the cognizance of the King’s ministers, and as no step has 
been taken by them, it is possible that they may have received 
some satisfactory defence. We cannot believe that they could 
connive for an instant at such proceedings, unless the real state 
of the case is very different from that which now appears before 
the public. 

It would be unjust not to add, that the conduct of Admiral 
Stopford and Captain Irby, the former upon the Madagascar 
station, the latter on the western coast of Africa, has been such 
as to entitle them to the warmest thanks of every person who 
feels interested in the execution of the Abolition laws; and this 
is undoubtedly stating their claim to the gratitude of all whose 
good opinion is worth having. 

‘The facts which have been stated in the course of this article, 
suggest another train of observation, into which we have o 
former occasions entered ;—the infinite importance of a careful 
selection of public functionaries in those distant dominions of the 
Crown, where the law must either be a dead letter, or be faith- 
“ullv evforced. according as the governors and judges are honest 
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courageous in the performance of their duty. In these 

, the character of the persons who fill high stations, is 

not nearly so decisive of the conduct they may pursue. They 
are under the Pees control of public opinion; and they 
dare not, for any length of time, lean towards oppression or 
ion. In the colonies, public opinion must be boldly re- 
Fsted,—for it means the interests soft prejudices of a few hun- 
dreds, against the rights and happiness of thousands; nor can 
any man in authority honestly discharge his duty, who does not 
at once place himself between the unfortunate negro race and 
theiroppressors. Is it to be conceived that they are the most 
likely to take this decided part;-whe, belonging to the body of the 
planters, are subject to all their prejudices, and participate in 
‘ theirinterests? Nay, cana judge, for example, be viewed in 
any other light, than as a party in every cause wherein the con- 
rights and interests of the two colours are involved? 

the rule too frequently followed in this country is trans- 
ferred to the colonies, and men are promoted, not because they 
are suited to the offices, but because the offices are suited to 
them, we may make laws against oppression, until our statate- 
book is as heavy as the Roman code before Justinian’s time,— 
“multorum camelorum onus.” The oppressor will be little affect- 
ed by our legislation, and the victim will rather be mocked than 
relieved. The only effectual remedy must be sought for in the 
strict adherence to a rule once before suggested in these pages, 
and from which, we believe, almost every departure has been 
traced in its effects,—that no planteror colonial proprietor should 
ever, on any pretence, be named to a civil or military office, 
unless in the case of an officer whose regiment may be on service 
there. An addition to the salaries of some offices may be ne- 
cessary, in order to induce persons unconnected with the settle- 
ments to remove thither ; but we veuture to assert, that no mo- 
ney was ever raised in this country for a more just and righteous 
purpose ; and we trust that, even under all the difficuliies of the 
times, no increase that could be imagined to our burthens, would 
be more cheerfully borne. 
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Art. IV. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 

Lincoln, at the Triennal Visitation of that Diocese in May, 
June, and July, 1812. By George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. 
Lord Bishop ‘of Lincoln. London. Cadell & Co. 4to, 
pp. 28. 


[* is a melancholy thing to see a man, clothed in soft raiment, 
lodged in a public palace, endowed with a rich portion of 
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the product of other men’s industry, using all the influence of 
his splendid situation, however conscientiously, to deepen the 
ignorance, and inflame the fury of his fellow creatures. These 
are the miserable results of that policy which has been so fre- 
quently pursued for these fifty years past, of placing men of 
mean, or middling abilities, in high ecclesiastical stations. In 
ordinary times, it is of less importance who fills them; but 
when the bitter period arrives, in which the people must give 
up some of their darling absurdities ;—when the senseless clamour, 
which has been carefully handed down from father fool to son 


fool, can be no longer indulged ;—when it is of incalculable im- | 
portance to turn the people to abetter way of thinking; the great» | 


est impediments to all amelioration are too often found among 
those te whose councils, at such periods, the country ought to 
took for wisdom and peace. We will suppress, however, the feel- 
ings of indignation which such productions, from such men, natu- 


rally occasion. We will give the Bishop of Lincoln credit for 
being perfectly sincere ;—we will suppose, that every argument | 
he uses has not been used and refuted ten thousand times before; | 
and we will sit down as patiently to defend the religious liber. 7 


ties of mankind, as the Reverend Prelate has done to abridge 


them. 
We must begin with denying the main position upon which 


the Bishop of Lincoln has built his reasoning—The Catholic 7 
religion is not tolerated in England. No man can be faitly said | 
to be permitted to enjoy his own worship who is punished fo | 


exercising that worship. His Lordship seems to have no other 
idea of punishment, than lodging a man in the Poultry Compter, 


or flogging him at the cari’s tail, or fining him a sum of mo 


ney ;—just as if incapacitating a man from enjoying the digai- 
ties and emoluments to which men of similar condition, and 
other faith, may fairly aspire, was not frequently the most ss 
vere and galling of ali punishments. This limited idea of the 
nature-of punishment is the more extraordinary, as tncapacita- 
tion is actually one of the most common punishments in some 
branches of our law. The sentence of a court-martial frequent 
ly purports, that a man is rendered for ever incapable of serving 


his Majesty, &c. &c.; and a person not in holy orders, who pe FF 


forms the functions of a clergyman, is rendered for ever trcapa 
of holding any preferment in the church. There are indeed many 
species of offence for which no punishment more apposite 
judicious could be devised. It would be rather extraordinary, 
hewever, if the Court, in passing such a sentence, were to assure 


the culprit, ‘that such incapacitation was not by them consider 


‘ed as a punishment; that it was only exercising a right i 
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‘ herent in all governments, of determining who should be eligi- 
‘ble for office, and who ineligible.’ His Lordship thinks the 
toleration complete, because he sees a permission in the statutes, 
for the exercise of the Roman Catholic worship. He sees the 

ission—but he does not chuse to see the consequences to 
which they are exposed who avail themselves of this permission. 
It is the liberality of a father who says to his son, ‘ Do as you 
«please, my dear boy ; follow your own inclination. Judge for 
‘ yourself, you are free as air: But remember, if you marry that 
‘ lady, I will cut you off with a shilling.’ We have scarcely ever 
read amore solemn and frivolous staiement, than the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s antithetical distinction between persecution and the 
denial of political power. 

‘It is sometimes said, that Papists, being excluded from Power, 
are consequently persecuted; as if exclusion from Power and reli- 
gious Persecution were convertible terms, But surely this is to con- 
found things totally distinct in their nature. Persecution inflicts po- 
sitive punishment upon persons who hold certain religious tenets, 
and endeavours to accomplish the renunciation and extinction of 
those tenets by forcible means: Exclusion from Power is entirely 
negative in its operation—it only declares that those who hold cer- 
tain opinions shall not fill certain situations; but it acknowledges 
men to be perfectly free to hold those opinions. Persecution com- 
pels men to adopt a prescribed Faith, or to suffer the loss of liberty, 

y, or even life: Exclusion from Power prescribes no Faith ; 
it allows men to think and believe as they please, without molesta- 
tion or interference. Persecution requires men to worship God in 
one and in no other way: Exclusion from Power neither commands 
nor forbids any mode of Divine Worship—it leaves the business of 
Religion, where it ought to be left, to every man's judgment and 
conscience. Persecution proceeds from a biggoted and sanguinary 
spirit of Intolerance: Exclusion from power is founded in the natu- 
ral and rational principle of self-protection and self-preservation, 
equally applicable to Nations and to Individuals. History informs 
us of the mischievous and fatal effects of the one, and proves the ex- 
pediency and necessity of the other.’ p. 16, 17. 

We will venture to say, there is no one sentence in this ex- 
tract which does not contain either a contradiction, or a mis- 
statement. For how can that law acknowledge men to be per- 
fectly free to hold an opinion which excludes from desirable 
situations all who do hold that opinion?) How can that law 
be said neither to molest, nor interfere, which meets a man in 
every branch of industry and occupation, to institute an inquisi- 
tion into his religious opinions? And how is the business of 
religion left to every man’s judgment, and conscience, where so 
powerful a bonus is given to one set of religious opinions, and 


such a mark of infamy and degradation fixed ppon all other 
VOL, XXI, No. XLI, G 
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modes of belief? But this is comparatively a very idle part of 
the question. Whether the present condition of the Catholics is 
or is not to be denominated a perfect state of toleration, is more 
a controversy of words than things. That they are subject to 
some restraints, the bishop will admit : the important question is, 
Whether or not these restraints are necessary? For his Lord. 
ship will of course allow, that every restraint upon human liberty 
is an evil in itself; and can only be justified by the superior 
good which it can be shown to produce. My Lord's fears upon 
the subject of Catholic emancipation are conveyed in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

‘It is a principle of our constitution, that the King should have 
advisers in the discharge of every part of bis royal functions—and 
is it to be imagined, that papists would advise measures in support 
of the cause of protestantism ? A similar observation may be appli- 
ed to the two Houses of Parliament: Would popish peers or popish 
members of the House of Commons, enact laws for the security of 
the protestant government? Would they not rather repeal the whole 
protestant code, and make popery again the established religion of 
the country? p. 14. 

And these are the apprehensions which the clergy of the dio- 
cese have prayed My Lord to make public. 

Kind providence never sends an evil without a remedy :—and 
arithmetic is the natural cure for the passion of fear. If a coward 
can be made to count his enemies, his terrors may be reasoned 
with, and he may think of ways and means of counteraction, 
Now, might it not have been expedient that the Reverend Pre- 
late, before he had alarmed his Country Clergy with the idea of 
so large a measure as the repeal of Protestantism, should have 
counted up the probable number of Catholics who would be 
seated in both Houses of Parliament ? Does he believe that there 
would be ten Catholic Peers, and thirty Catholic Commoners? 
But, admit double that number, (and more, Dr. Duigenan him- 
self would not ask)—Will the Bishop of Lincoln seriously as- 
sert, that he thinks the whole Protestant code in danger of 
repeal from such an admixture of Catholic legislators as this! 
Does he forget, amid the innumerable answers which may be 
made to such sort of apprehensions, what a picture he is draw- 
ing of the weakness and versatility of Protestant principles ?— 
that an handful of Catholics, in the bosom of a Protestant le- 
gislature, are to overpower the antient jealousies, the fixed opi- 
nions, the inveterate habits of twelve millions of people ?— 
the King is to apostatize, the Clergy to be silent, and the Par- 
liament be taken by surprise?—-ihat the nation are to go to 
bed over night, and to see the Pope walking arm in arm with 
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¢ Lord Castlereagh the next morning ?/—One would really suppose, 
from the Bishop’s fears, that the civil defences of mankind were, 
like their military bulwarks, transferred, by superior skill and 
courage, in a few hours, from the vanquished to the victor—that 
the destruction of a Church was like the blowing up of a mine, 
—deans, prebendaries, churchwardems and overseers, all up in 
the air in an instant. Does his Lordship really imagine, when 
the mere dread of the Catholics becoming legislators, has in- 
duced him to charge his clergy, and his agonized clergy, to 
extort from their prelate the publication of the Charge, that 
the full and mature danger will produce less alarm, than the 
distant suspicion of it has done in the present instance?—that 
the Protestant writers, whose pens are now up to the feather in 
ink, will, at any future period, yield up their Church, without 
jon, pamphlet, or pugnacity? We do not blame the Bi- 
of Lincoln for being afraid; but we blame him for not 
ring his fears intelligible and tangible—for not circum- 
seribing and particularizing them by some individual case—for 
not showing us how it is possible that the Catholics (granting 
their intentions to be as bad as possible) should ever be able to 
ruin the Church of England. His Lordship appears to be in 
a fog; and, as daylight breaks in upon him, he will be rather 
disposed to disown his panic. The noise he hears is not roar- 
ing;—but braying; the teeth and the mane are all imaginary ; 
there is nothing but ears. It is not a lion that stops the way, 
but an ass. 

‘Oné method his Lordship takes, in handling this question, 
is, by pointing out dangers that are barely possible, and then 
treating of them as if they deserved the active and present at- 
tention of serious men. But if no measure is to be carried inio 
execution, and if no provision is safe in which the minute in- 
spection of an ingenious man cannot find the possibility of dan- 
ger, then all human action isimpeded, and no human institu- 
tion is safe or commendable. ‘The King has the power of par- 

ing,—and so every species of guilt may remain unpunish- 
ed: has a negative upon legislative acts, and so no law may 
pass. None but Presbyterians may be returned to the House 
ns,—and so the Church of England be voted down. 

The Scottish and Irish members may join together in both 
Houses, and dissolve both Unions. If probability is put out of 
sight,—and if, in the enumeration of dangers, it is sufficient to 
state any which, by remote contingency, may happen, then is it 
time that we should begin to provide against all the host of pe- 
rils which we have just enumerated, and which are many of them 
8 likely to happen, as those which the Reverend Prelate has 
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stated in his Charge. His Lordship forgets that the Catholics 
are not asking for election, but for elegb7lity—not to be admit- 
ted into the Cabinet, but not to be excluded from it. A centu. 
ry may elapse before any Catholic actually becomes a member 
of the Cabinet ; and no event can be more utterly destitute of 
probability, than that they should gain an ascendancy there, and 
direct that ascendancy against the Protestant interest. — If the 
Bishop really wishes to know upon what our security is found- 
ed ;—it is upon the prodigious and decided superiority of the 
Protestunt Interest in the British nation, and in the United 
Parliament. No Protestant King would select such a Cabinet, 
or countenance such measures ; no man would be mad enough to 
attempt them; the English Parliament and the English people 
would not endure it fora moment. No man, deed, but un 
the sanctity of the mitre, would have ventured such an extrava- 
gant opinion.—Woe to him, if he had been only a Dean. But, 
in spite of his venerable office, we must express our decided be. 
lief, that his Lordship (by no means averse to a good bargain) 
would not pay down five pounds, to receive fifty millions for his 
posterity, whenever the majority of the Cabinet should be (Ca 
tholic emancipation carried) members of the Catholic ie 
And yet, upon such terrors as these, which, when put singly to 
him, his better sense would laugh at, he has thought fit to excite 
his clergy to petition, and done all in his power to increase the 
mass of hatred against the Catholics. 

It is true enough, as his Lordship remarks, that events do 
not depend upon laws alone, but upon the wishes and inten- 
tions of those who administer these Jaws. But then his Lord- 
ship totally puts out of sight two considerations—the improbe- 
bility of Catholics ever reaching the highest offices of the state~ 
and those fixed Protestant opinions of the country, which would 
render any attack upon the Established Church so hopeless, 
and therefore so improbable. Admit a supposition (to us per 
fectly ludicrous, but still necessary to the Bisho *s ) 
that the Cabinet Council consisted entirely of Cathohes, we should 
even then have no more fear of their making the English people 
Catholics, than we should have of a Cabinet of butchers mak 
ing. the Hindoos eat beef. The Bishop has not stated the 
true, and geat security for any course of human actions. It 
is not the word of the law, nor the spirit of the government, but 
the general way of thinking among the people, especially when 
that way of thinking is antient, exercised upon high interests, 
and connected with striking passages in history. e Protest- 
ant Church dees not rest upon the litte narrow foundations 
where the Bishop of Lincoln supposes it to be placed ;' if it did 
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it would not be worth saving. It rests upon the general opi- 
pion entertained by a free and reflecting people, that the doc- 
trines of that Church ‘are true, her pretensions moderate, and 
her exhortations useful. It is accepted by a people who have, 
from good taste, an abhorrence of sacerdotal mummery ; and 
from good sense, a dread of sacerdotal ambition. ‘Those feel- 
ings,e0 generally diffused, and so clearly pronounced on ail 
occasions, are our real bulwarks against the Catholic religion; 
and the real cause which makes it so safe for the best friends of 
the Church to diminish (by abolishing the ‘Test Laws) so very 
fertile a source of hatred to the State. 

In the 15th page of his Lordship’s Charge, there is an argu- 
ment of a very Curious nature. 


"+ Let us suppose’ (says the Bishop of Lincoln), ‘ that there had 
been no 'Test-Laws, nor disabling Statutes, in the year 1745, when an 
attempt was made tu overthrow the Protestant Government, and to 
ir" Popish Sovereign upon the throne of these kingdoms: and 
et us suppose, that the leading men in the Houses of Parliament, 
that the Ministers of State, and the Commanders of our Armies, 
had then been Papists. Will any one contend, that that formidable 
Rebellion, supported as it was by a foreign Enemy, would have 
been resisted with the same zeal, aud suppressed with the same-fa- 
cility, as when all the measures were planned and executed by sin- 
¢ere Protestants?’ p, 15. 


And so his Lordship means to infer, that it would be foolish 
toabolish the laws against the Catholics now, because it would 
have been foolish to have abolished them at some other period ; 
—that a measure must be bad, because there was formerly a 
combination of circumstances, when it wuld have been bad. 
His Lordship might, with almost equal propriety, debate what 
ought to be done if Julius Casar were about to make a descent 

our coasts; or lament the impropriety of emancipating the 
tholics, because the Spanish Armada was putting to sea. The 
fact is, that Julius Cesar is dead—the Spanish Armada was 
defeated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth—for half a century 
there has been no disputed sucecession—the situation of the 
world is changed—and, because it is changed, we can do now, 
what We could not do then. And nothing can be more lament- 
able than to see this respectable Prelate wasting his resources in 
putting imaginary and inapplicable cases, and reasoning upon 
their solution, as if it had any thing to do with present affairs. 
‘ "These remarks entirely put an end to the common mode of 
arguing d Gulielmo. What did King William do?—what would 
King William say? &c. King William was in a very different 
situation fromi that in which we are placed. ‘The whole world 
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was ina very different situation. ‘The great and glorious Au- 
thors of the Revolution (as they are commonly denominated) 
acquired their greatness and their glory, not by a superstitious 
reverence for inapplicable precedents, but by taking hold of 
present circumstances to lay a deep foundation for Liberty ; and 
ihen using old names for new things, they left the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and other good men, to suppose that they had been 
thinking all the time about ancestors. 

Another species of false reasoning, which pervades the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s Charge, is this. He states what the interests of 
men are, and then takes it for granted that they will eagerly 
and actively pursue them; laying totally out of the question 
the probability or improbability of their effecting their object, and 
the influence which this balance of chances must produce upon 
their actions. For instance, it is the interest of the Catholics 
ihat our Church should be subservient to theirs. Therefore, says 
his Lordship, the Catholics will enter into a conspiracy against 
the English Church. But, is it not also the decided interest 
ef his Lordships butler that he should be Bishop, and the 
Bishop his butler? ‘That the crozier and the corkscrew should 
change hards,—and the washer of the bottles which they had 
emptied become the diocesan of learned divines? What has 
prevented this change, so beneficial to the upper domestic, but 
ihe extreme improbability of success, if the attempt were made; 
an improbability so great, that, we will venture to say, the 
very notion of it has scarcely once entered into the understanding 
of the good man. Why then is the Reverend Prelate, who lives 
on so safely. and contentedly with John, so dreadfully alarmed at 
the Catholics? And why does he so completely forget, in their 
instance alone, that men do not merely strive to obtain a thing 
because it is good, but always mingle with the excellence of the 
object a consideration of the chance of gaining it ? 

The Bishop of Lincoln (p. 19.) states it as an argument a: 
gainst concession to the Catholics, that we have enjoyed ‘ in 
‘ternal peace and entire freedom from all religious animosities 
‘and feuds since the Revolution.’ The fact, however, is not 
more certain than conclusive against his view of the question. 
For, since that period, the worship of the Church of England has 
been abdlished in Scotland—the Corporation and Test Acts re- 
pealed in Ireland—and the whole of tLis King’s reign has been 
one series of concessions to the Catholics. Relaxation then (and 
we wish this had been remembered at the Charge) of penal laws, 
on subjects of religious opinion, is perfectly compatible with in- 
ternal peace, and exemption from religious animosity. But the 
Bishop is always fond of linking in generals, and cautiously 
— coming to any specific instance of the dangers which he 
ears, 
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‘Jt is declared in one of the 39 Articles, that the King is Head 
of our Church, without being subject to any Foreign Power; and it 
isexpressly said that the Bishop of Rome has no jurisdiction within 
these realms. On the contrary, Papists assert, that the Pope is Su- 
preme Head of the whole Christian Church, and that Allegiance 
is due to him from every Individual Member, in all spiritual matters. 
This direct opposition to one of the fundamental Principles of the 
Ecclesiastical part of our Constitution, is alone sufficient to justify 
the exclusion of Papists from all situationsof Authority. They ac- 
knowledge indeed that obedience in civil matter’ is due to the King. 
But cases must arise, in which civil and religious Duties will clash ; 
and he knows but little of the influence of the Popish Religion over 
the minds of its Votaries, who doubts which of these Duties woald 
be sacrificed to the other. Moreover, the most subtle casuistry can- 
not always discriminate between temporal and spiritual things; and 
in trath, the concerns of this life not unfrequently partake of both 
characters.’ p. 21, 22. 

We deny entirely that any case can occur, where the exposi- 
tionof a doctrine purely speculative, or the arrangement of a mere 

t of Church discipline, can interfere with civil duties. The 
Catholics are Irish and English citizens at this moment ; 
butne such case has occurred. ‘There is no instance in which 
obedience to the civil magistrate has been prevented, by an ac- 
knowledgment of the spiritual supremacy of the Pope. The Ca- 
tholics have given (in an oath which we suspect the Bishop never 
to have read) the most solemn pledge, that their submission to 
thet spiritual ruler should never interfere with their civil obe- 
dience. The hypothesis of the Bishop of Lincoln is, that it 
must very often do so. ‘The fact is, that it has never done so. 

His Lordship is extremely angry with the Catholics, for re- 
fusing to the crown a veto upon the appointment of their Bi- 
shops. He forgets, that in those countries of Europe where the 
Crown interferes with the appointment of Bishops, the reigning 
monarch is a Catholic,—which makes all the difference. We 
sincerely wish that the Catholics would concede this point; but 
we cannot be astonished at their reluctance to admit the inter- 
ference of a Protestant Prince with their Bishops. What would 
his Lordship say to the interference of any Catholic power with 
the appointment of the English sees ? 

Next comes the stale and thousand times refuted charge against 
the Catholics, that they think the Pope has the power of de- 

throning heretical Kings; and that it is the duty of every Ca- 
ic, to use every possible means to root out and destroy here- 
ties, &c. ‘To all of which may be returned this one conclusive an- 
swer, that the Catholics are ready to deny these doctrines upon 
oath. And as the whole controversy is, whether the Catholics 
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shall, by means of oaths, be excluded from certain offices in 
the State;—those who contend that the continuation of these 
excluding oaths are essential to the public safety, must admit, 
that oaths are binding upon Catholics, and a security to the 
State that what they swear to is true. 

It is right to keep these things in view—and to omit no op- 
portunity of exposing and counteracting that spirit of intole- 
rant zeal, or intolerable time-serving, which has so long dis- 
graced and endangered this country. But the truth is, that we 
‘look upon this cause as already gained ;—and while we warmly 
congratulate the nation on the mighty step it has recently made 


towards increased power and entire security, it is impossible to f 


avoid saying a word upon the humiliating and disgusting, but 
at the same time most edifying spectacle, which has lately been 


exhibited by the Anticatholic addressers. ‘That so grealanum- ff 


ber of persons should have been found with such a proclivity to 
servitude (for honest bigotry had but little to do with the matter), 
as to rush forward with clamours in favour of intolerance, upon 
a mere surmise that this would be accounted as acceptable service 
by the present possessors of patronage and power, affordsa 
more humiliating and discouraging picture of the present spitit 
of the country, than any thing else that has occurred in our re- 
metmbrance. ‘The edifying part of the spectacle, is the contempt 
with which their officious devotions have been received by those 
whose favour they were intended to purchase,—and the uni 
versal scorn and derision with which they were regarded by 
independent men of all parties and persuasions. The catastro- 
phe, we think, teaches two lessons;—one to the time-servers 
themselves, not to obtrude their servility on the Government, till 
they have reasonable ground to think it is wanted ;—and the 
other to the nation at large, not to imagine that a base and in- 
terested clamour in favour of what is supposed to be agreeable 
to Government, however loudly and extensively sounded, affords 
any indication at all, either of the general sense of the country, 
or even of what is actually contemplated by those in the admi- 
nistration of its affairs. The real sense of the country has been 
proved, on this occasion, to be directly against those who pre- 
sumptuously held themselves out as its organs ;—and even the 
Ministers have made a respectable figure, compared with those 
who assumed the character of their champions, 
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Art. V. Objections to the Project of Creating a Vice-Chan- 

Ycellor of England. London. Cadell. 1813. 

Observations occasioned by a Pamphlet, entitled, * Objections 
«10 the Project of Creating a Vice-Chancellor of England, 
London. Hatchard. 1813. 


A Letter to a Noble Lord, from the author of ‘ Objections to 
méthe Project of Creating a Vice-Chancellor of England.’ 
‘London. Cadell. 1813. 


wes any alteration of the established law has been propo- 
YY sed by Sir Samuel Romilly (whom, were we ever to name 
without 7 a our Veneration for his spotless integrity and 
enlightened principles, we should do a violence to our warmest 


feelings,*) the uniform course of his antagonists has been, to 
set a cry of ‘innovation ;? to demand, if each part of our 
diidtitution must be made the subject of dangerous experiments ; 
and to represent every charge as disrespectful to the wisdom of 
our ancestors, and pregnant with risk to their posterity. The 
alterations in the criminal code which he has attempted (and, in 
oa of this clamour, vainly attempted,) are extremely 
> 


as we have already had occasion to show ; nor could 
any thing short of actual experience have persuaded us, that they 
whocreate capital felonies by the score, could consider the whole 
judicial system as threatened with subversion, when it was pro- 
posed to make the stealing of five shillings in a dwelling only a 
clergyable offence. But we have lived to see yet stranger things : 
For the same persons who raised all those clamours,—those espe- 
cially who could not sleep for dreaming of revolutions, when it 
was suggested that proprietors of freehold estates should not be 
alowed to defraud their simple contract creditors ;—those who 
had but one answer to fling at every proposal of legislative im- 
provement, and held that one to be quite sufficient ;—those who 
considered the merits of every plan as disposed of, the moment 
it was admitted to be a novelty ;—those same persons have ab~ 
solutely ‘brought forward a scheme, in the first instance full of 


* This most distinguished person was recently excluded from Par- 
liament during a short period, to the astonishment of all who resided 
at any distance from the bustle and intrigues of party. He has 
since been returned, though not for a popular place; and if any thing 
could reconcile reformers to the system of Borough patronage, it 
would, by that traly noble and patriotic use of it which places such 
men as Sir A, Piggot, and Sir S. Romilly, in the House of Commons. 
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change and alteration, both in the jurisprudence and constity. 
tion of the realm, but in its probable consequences likely, beyond 
any that has ever in our times been adopted, to work a general 
and fundamental change in the system. But it is not for its no- 
velty that we blame this project : The change which it is to make, 
we consider not merely to be extensive, but pernicious ;. it af. 
fords an inadequate remedy to the evil ; and a remedy, as far ag 
it is one, of a kind inapplicable to the evil. We are therefore 
willing to examine it in this point of view, through the medium 
of the tracts now before us, whereof the first and third are the 
almost avowed works of Sir S. Romilly, and the second of Lord 
Redesdale. 

The unexampled delays of late years experienced in legal pro- 
ceedings, both before the House of Lords and the Court of 
Chancery, and the great accumulation of business in those 
courts, whether that be the result or the cause of the delays, are 
well known to every person moderately versed in the recent his- 
tory of parliament. Under the late administration, a reform of 
the Scotish Courts was proposed, as an effectual remedy for 
the worst _ of the evil, the delay in appeal business ; and it 
was hoped, that the improvement in the administration of jus 


tice in the courts below, would so far satisfy the suitors, as to 
diminish the number of appeals. Such an improvement would 


undoubtedly, in the course of time, produce this salutary effect; 
but it was not very likely to afford any immediate relief to the 
pressure so much complained of. The ministry being changed 
while the plan was in agitation, after the bill had gone through 
several stages, it was thrown out, and the plan of the new minis- 
ters substituted in its place. It differed from the former in two 
material particulars : it divided the Court of Session into two, 
instead of three courts, and it omitted the intermediate Court of 
Review. Our readers are aware, that we did not think very 
highly of either of those distinguishing features of the first pro- 
ject, and considered them as liable to some very unpleasant sus- 
picions, connected with matter of patronage. It will not there- 
fore be supposed that we could heey hostile to the modifica- 
tions under which the plan of their predecessors was by the 
present ministers carried into effect. 

Whatever may have been the advantages obtained by the 
new arrangement, it has certainly not contributed, in any de- 
gree, to the object which the authors of it, had principally in 
view. It has not diminished the number of appeals. e ave- 
rage yearly number of appeals from Scotland, during nine years 
ending 1808, was 37 ; and exclusive of 1807, in which the ex- 
traordinary number of 65 was entered, the average was only 33: 
In 1808, the new arrangement of the courts was in operation 
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butonly during six weeks. Its effects, therefore, could not be 
materially felt during the early part of the Session 1809. The 
number presented in that session, viz. 43, is not therefore to be 
taken as a fair criterion either way. But 1810 affords a more un- 
tionable test, because by law no appeal could be entered, du- 

nog any part of that year, from any judgment pronounced while 
the old system was in operation. In 1810, however, before the 
middle of April, there were entered 45 appeals ; and though the 
accounts before both Houses of Parliament are defective, in the 
returns for the remaining part of the session, inasmuch as they 
only give those entered after April, and remaining undisposed of 
in June 1811, yet as there then stood in that predicament nine 
cases, We may infer, that the whole entry for 1810 was upwards 
of 54 cases.. In the same way we find, that at least 56 appeals 
were entered in 1811. It is therefore manifest, that the new 
ment has not diminished, but increased the number of 
spb The increase of trade, or rather of commercial diffi- 
ies, may no doubt have had some share in augmenting the 
number of lawsuits in Scotland, as every where else. But we 
are disposed to think, that much of the increase of appeals is 
tothe new arrangement itself, and arises from one of the 
iefadvantages of that arrangement, the greater despatch of 
business which it has produced, and the consequent increase in 
the number of causes heard and determined ;—a prodigious be- 
nefit unquestionably to the country, but attended with an in- 
crease instead of a diminution of the evil, to remedy which the 
ee was originally proposed. In a word, it signifies not, as 
ar as-regards the evil in question——the pressure of appeal busi- 
ness in the Lords—whether the augmentation since | 808 is ow- 
ing to the diminished confidence in the Courts below, or (as we 
are sure will be found to be the case) to the greater despatch of 
business : ‘The remedy has been tried, and found inéffectual ; 
nay, it has been found to remove an evil which it was not so 
much intended to meet, as another, which it has considerably 


ing the two last Sessions, the attention of Parliament has 

been drawn to this important subject with laudable persever- 
ance, by several distinguished members of both houses ; and it 
speedily appeared, that together with the accumulation of ap- 
peals im the House of Lords, the only evil inquired into upen 
occasion, an equal accumulation of suits in Chancery 

had all, the while been going on, under the. auspices of the same 
learned and eminent person who presides in the House of Lords. 
Various.were the suppositions resorted to for the purpose of 
explaining this fact. fe contended, that the vast’ increase 
of trade, the progress of luxury, the augmented population, the 
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improved agriculture and extended commerce of land, must e. 
qually affect the business in all the Courts ; and that the number 
of suits in Equity, as well as the number of appeals from all the 
Courts, must consequently, and in the same proportion, in. 
crease. Others contended, that the fact was otherwise ; and 
that the increase was not so much in the number of suits brought 
into the Court of Chancery, as in the number left undetermined 
in any given time, by the noble chief of the Court. It was re. 
marked, that the Courts of Common Law, in which busines 
had really increased beyond all doubt, and in a high proportion, 
had met the augmented pressure by increased exertion ; and that 
there was, notwithstanding the vast multiplication of suits at 
law brought, little or no increase of arrear on suits left unde. 
cided. It was suggested, also, that the other departments of 


the Court of Chancery, and particularly the court where the | 


Master of the Rolls presides, suffered in no respect from the aug- 
mentation of business, although of late years a great part of 
the Chancellor’s business had gone there; that the Privy Coun 
cil, where similar circumstances should have produced an equal 
arrear, but where the same judge, Sir W. Grant, also sits, suf 
fered no such inconvenience ;—that the inferior judicatures al) 
over the kingdom went on as formerly, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of trade, and crimes, and litigation ;—and_ that the arrear 
of unheard causes waiting for a hearing, and of causes heard, 
but waiting for decision, was confined to those courts in: which 
the chief legal character in the country presides. The same 
persons who noted those distinctions in the different judicatures, 
observed others in the different departments which the Char- 
cellor himself superintends. They remarked, that he had po- 
litical as well as legal functions ; and that, generally speaking, 
his law business was in arrear, and in nearly an equal degree; 
while his Cabinet and Parliamentary business went on with the 
proper despatch, and indeed almost as easily and regularly % 
the mere disposal of his patronage, which can scarcely be class- 
ed among the duties of the office, but belongs rather to its en- 
joyments. And so (they contended) would it be with court in- 
trigues, if any Chancellor should ever engage in such matters; 
for they reasoned thus: A man cannot be at work the whole 
night, and the whole day ; and if he must be always debating in 
Parliament, or deliberating at councils, he can have little time 
left for hearing causes. Now, the political business relates to the 
tenure and security of the office—the legal to the execution of 
its duties ; and a man will be very apt to regard the former 
first. Nay, some went so far as to trace the delays complained 
of, to the character and habits of the individual who hath 80 
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long: held the seals. They showed, that it had all arisen since 
hecame into office ; and that, though no one could in the least 
degree ao his purity as a judge, his turn of mind was not 

of decision—at least in legal matters ; in which all the praise 
bestowed by Dryden on Lord Shaftesbury was applicable to 
him, except ‘ swiftness of despatch.’* 

But whatever may be the nature of the present Chancellor’s 
connexion with the delay and arrear in question, no doubt can 
exist, that he is so far connected with it, as to be called upon 
for'a full consideration of the subject. Now, he has not only 
confessed the justice of this call, but he has gone farther; or, at 
least he has done that which ought to have been preceded by 
the most ample inquiry and the most mature reflection. He 
has ‘proposed a specific remedy, as it appears to us, of a most 
perilous nature; and the merits of this measure we are now 
toconsider. They form the subject matter of the interesting 
tracts before us. We may premise, in a single sentence, the 
outline, or rather the whole body of the plan ; for, unquestion- 
ably, it has the merit of extreme simplicity. It consists in 
creating a new office, subordinate to that of the Chancellor— 
and somewhat mysteriously connected with it—in some sort 
vicarious to it. The duties belonging to this new office are 
omitted in the scheme ;—they are stated at least so general- 
qi that they might as well have been left wholly in blank. 

ey are to be such as the Chancellor shall from time to time 
gn The new officer is to do as the old one bids him ; 

that is all we know about the trifling matter of his func- 
tions. The rest is sufficiently definite. "The important points 
of his title, rank, and salary, are adjusted with an admirable 
precision. He is to be called “ Vice-Chancellor of England,” 
—He is to have precedence next after the Master of the Rolls, 
—and his salary is to be five thousand ¥a.year—which we may 
remark; in passing, will either be too#much or too little, ac- 
cording as the Chancellor pleases. ‘The bill does not set forth 
by what style he is to be addressed ; which, considering its full- 
ness onevery other particular, is somewhat odd: But it has 
been whispered, that “ His Honour’’ is the phrase—although 
thére are not wanting suspicions that he may only turn out to be 
* His Worship.” For the sake of despatch, and in order at 


* In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean : 
Unbribed, unsought the wretched to redress, 

Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 
Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown, 
With virtues only suited to the gown.’ &c. &c. 
Absalom and Achitophel. 
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once to relieve the Chancellor from business, and to diminish the 
cost and delay of litigation, an appeal is allowed from this de. 
puty-keeper to his principal. 

This project was first submitted to the consideration of Parli» 
ment last Session, and had actually passed the Lords ; but no dis 
cussion at all worthy of its importance took place before the disso. 
lution ; and the controversy (ifso we may calla dispute so une 
began with the first of these Tracts, which was published, upon 
the bill being again introduced, early in the present Session, 
‘There is much reason to regret that the eminent lawyer, from 
whose pen it comes, had not sufficient leisure to take a more de. 
tailed view of the subject; but he gives a most clear and satis. 
factory summary of the principal heads of the argument, and 
states the points in a manner at once enlightened and practical, 
{t is a statement which could only have proceeded from actual 
experience in the branch of the profession upon which it is pro 
posed to legislate ; and would on this account deserve the great. 
est attention, even if its own merits were less prominent. 

The author distinctly sets before us the nature of the change 
which the plan will effect in the administration of justice in our 
chief Court of Equity; and in truth we need go no farther for 
an exposition of its imperfections. ‘The professed object of the 
arrangement is to give the Chancellor more time for attending te 
appeals in the House of Lords. For this purpose a Vice-Chan- 
cellor is created, that the Chancellor may have a second assistant 
Judge, upon whom he may devolve as much of his other duties, 
as shall leave him the time required for appeals in Parliament. 
It is at present optional with the suitors, whether they shall set 
down their causes before the Master of the Rolls, or the Chan- 
cellor ; but the new Judge is to be so mere a deputy, that suit- 
ors shall have no option in the matter; but all who mean to 
set their causes dewn before the Chancellor, shall do it liable to 
this contingency, that h®may send the whole, or a part, or none, 
as he pleases, before his new assistant. ‘Then, by the supposi- 
tion, he must send a sufficient number to gain a considerable 

rtion of time: since, if he does not, the plan effects nothing. 

What part of his duties will he so delegate? The business of 
the Chancellor consists of causes, interlocutory proceedings, of 
motions and petitions, and appeals from the rolls. The latter 
branch could with no propriety or consistency be transferred, 
for obvious reasons ; and its forms but an inconsiderable branch 
of the Chancellor’s duty, those appeals not exceeding nine in a 
year, on an average of the last ten years. The second, though 
considerable, especially of late years, is much less extensive than 
the first branch. That must, therefore, with a part probably 
of the second, be transferred; but our author appears persuad- 
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ed, that both causes and proceedings on motions and petitions, 
wast, in order to secure the requisite relief, be given up to the 
new functionary ; so that the Chancellor will only retain his ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, and confine himself, as far as regards his 
icial duties, to reviewing the decisions of his law assistants, 
the Master of the Rolls and Vice-Chancellor. ‘ This altera- 
tion,’ says he, ‘in the constitution of the Court, will divest 
the office of Lord Chancellor of those functions which have 
hitherto been considered as the most essential to it, and as 
constituting its nature and character, and will leave the . 
son who holds the Great Seal, in name, still a Chancellor, 
but in truth a magistrate of a very different description. He 
will have a variety of great and important duties to discharge: 
but the least of them will be to transact the business of the 
Court of Chancery: And, in the mean time, the ancient office 
of Lord Chancellor will, in effect, be divided between two Mas- 
ters. of the Rolls, or by whatever name they are to be called, 
neither of them subject to the control of the other, but each in 
hisown hall exercising an original and independent jurisdiction.’ 
8. 
Pile eeds to observe, that the nature of the system esta- 
in Courts of Equity, renders the change now contem- 
plated peculiarly detrimental. That system is not founded on 
positive statute, but depends on a series of decisions of no very 
ancient date, and though now assuming a regular shape, still 
in many parts varying, it may be hoped improving, gradually, 
even insensibly, under the judges who successively administer it. 
Hence the necessity of the judge having the whole system con- 
stantly present and familiar to him ; that he may in each case 
which occurs, if it be determinable on established principles, 
apply those to it,—but if it be novel, deal with it according to 
analogies and spirit of the system. Hence, too, the ab- 
surdity of placing in the highest place a judge who, whatever 
his qualifications at entering upon his office, must daily grow 
out of acquaintance with the principles which he must fre- 
quently be called on to apply in the last resort, and must either 
impede the gradual improvements which it is undergoing, or, 
being left out of the question, while those are insensibly effected, 
may find himself, in a few years, a stranger in the courts where 
he should be the most learned and expert. Hence, too, the 
risk of conflict between the two assistant chancellors, and of 
different systems being established in their two courts, a risk 
obviously far greater in matters of Equity, than of Common Law, 
because much more must depend upon the opinions and habits 
of thinking of their judge. ‘ Where two original judges’ 
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(says our author), ‘ differently constituted as they must be by 
nature and habit, are sitting at the same time, it may happen 
that, with respect to the same rules, there, should sometimes 
be deviations in quite opposite directions, and that there should 
come to be gradually established two different laws, administer 
ed at_the same time, on the same subject, and by: the same 
Court.” p. 11. 12. 

Now to this apprehended evil of conflict between the two 
Courts, it may be suggested that a remedy is provided in the 
appeals which lie from both to the Chancellor. But an appeal 
ae Se in order to be effectual, a decided superiority in 
the Court of appellate jurisdiction. If the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the Master of the Rolls, are both persons of great emis 
nence as practitioners in the Courts of Equity; and if, after 
their appointments, they shall be kept in the constant exercise 
of their skill and acquirements, while the Chancellor is chosen 
for other qualifications than his legal talents, or, though selected 
for those talents, yet for a length of time has had little occasion 
to exert them; it requires no argument to prove, that the 
peal to him from either of his assistants will soon become cael 
nominal. Subordinate only in rank, those judges will in real- 
ty be the superior tribunals; and although suitors may from 
time to time go through the forms of an appeal, in order to 
gain time, or to take a desperate chance of getting the judg 
ments-of the more competent courts reversed, it will soon be 
perceived that the Chancellor does not venture to differ with 
his /earned assistants: And, whether any appeals shall ever be 
brought or not, will be of no consequence to the argument,— 
since, if brought, they will be mere matters of form, and in no 
degree tend to reconcile any jarring principles which the two 
courts below may have severally adopied. 

It is urged indeed, and chiefly relied upon by Lord Redes 
dale, (in the pamphlet ascribed to him), that the proposed 
change will not take the Chancellor out of abundant practice 
in dealing with matters of Equity ; for he is under no obligation 
to transfer all the important business to his deputy,—and may 
both sit a sufficient number of days in the Hous of Lords, 
to despatch the arrears there, and attend to his own court :— 
at all events, that he may attend to his own court after the pre- 
sent arrear in the House of Lords shall be disposed of. We 
camot better answer this, than by referring to Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s second pamphlet. 

«Can it really be supposed, that when the office of Vice-Chan- 
cellor shall have been created, and the Lord Chancellor shall finda 
deputy, whose sole duty it shall be to do his business for him, to sit 
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when, and where, and upon what causes, his Lordship shall please, 

can it really be supposed that, with such temptations to relax from 

his labours, he will, at considerable inconvenience to himself, make 

of sitting regularly three days a week in his Court while Par- 

is sitting, and every day when it shall stand prorogued, aud 

~ Jeave his deputy during that season to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
2 


£ While the present Lord Chancellor continues to hold the Great 
_ your Lordship seems to make no doubt that this will be the 
Bot is your Lordship sure that it will be so with his successor, 
the Lord Chancellor to whom filty years hence the Great 
ll be entrusted? The great mischiefs of this projected 
are likely to be felt most severely at some distant period, 
the views of the framer of the bill shall have been long for- 
gotten, and when the nature of the office of Lord Chancellor, and 
the cliaracter of the person selected to fill that office, shall have 
each undergone a gradual but a very important change. Respect 
public opinion would at the present day make it impossible thet 
the Great Seal should be committed to a mere politician, to some 
second Lord Shaftesbury, who would consider the administration of 
justice as a sort of troublesome appendage to his office, and who 
would profess the utmost contempt for the vulgar rules of his 
Court;* but such an appointment will give little scandal when 
there shall be two permanent Judges at hand to transact the ordi- 
nary business of the Court, aud when habits of close attention and 
of. continual mental exertion shall no longer be found to be indis- 
i. necessary, to the adequate discharge of the duties of a 
ncellor ; especially, too, if the appointment should take 
=o the offices of Vice-Chancellor. and of Master of the 
is, may happen to be filled by men of very great learning in 
their profession, and who have never interfered with politics. Not 
looking at this project with all the indulgence of your Lordship, 
Teannot but feel great apprehension, that if it shall be adopted, the 
time may not be very distant when the art of skilfully managing a 
debate, or of dexterously conducting a court intrigue, may be the 
strongest recommendation to the highest office of Judicature.’ 
Pp» 138-15. 

We have thus arrived at the view of this new project, in 
which it strikes us as most portentous. If the person selected 
to fill the office of Chancellor, is always to be chosen from among 
the chiefs of the Bar,—if, when seated upon the Woolsack, he 
is to have the virtue never to forget the. Bench,—if ke. is to 
transfer only as much of his equity business to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, as his duties in the House of Lords oblige him to give 
up,—then undoubtedly this new creation will only be objection- 


* See North's Examen. 
VOL, XX1. NO. XLI. H 
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able, upon the supposition that the pressure of .the arrear. is: a 
temporary evil, and the remedy adds a permanent office. of 
rank and emolument to the already long list which enables the 
Crown to influence the Bar ;—an objection, not indeed trifling; 
but very inferior to those which we have been co i 
But the misfortune is, that all those #/s are so many imp 
ties, and that we are bound to suppose the very reverse of each 
hypothesis, if we are to reason from the ordinary course of hu. 
man affairs. . 
The office of Chancellor is, in every respect but the duties 
annexed to it, by far the most desirable of any under the 
Crown. The emoluments are nearly four times greater thaw 
those of the best paid Cabinet stations ;—while, judging from the 
past, it may be asserted that the expense attending it is trifling, 
Almost the whole patronage of the Law, and the most extensive 
Church patronage is annexed to it. The rank and dignity, 
and parliamentary functions of the Chancellor, are of the high 
est order; and by prescriptive right, he enjoys familiar access 
to the Throne ; which, considering that the retired and studious 
lives of lawyers shoffid seem not to qualify them for intrigu 
ing, has been commonly turned to a wonderful account. 
First Lord of the Treasury is placed in a laborious situation, 
if he is in reality the Prime Minister :—But, with far greater 


emolument, and a patronage not inferior, the Chancellor, wert | 
he relieved from his judicial duties, would have comparatively 
little to do. If this relief could be obtained, it is not easy 
imagine a more mse. bait for a politician,—a station in the 


goverument, from which it might be more desirable for a me 
nister to direct the whole. Now, supposing the arrear in the 
House of Lords. to continue for a few years, and that, during 
this time, the Chancellor transfers to his assistants, all or the 
greater part of his business; which he may do without excit- 
ing the least disapprobation, while he occupies himself in ap- 
peals :—supposing, too, that the Master of the Rolls, and Vice 
chancellor, are both men of consummate acquirements in theit 
profession,—it requires but little foresight to perceive, that the 
way will be paved for leaving the Chancery business perma 
nently in the same hands, while the Chancellor gradually retires 


from all that remains of his duties, the appeal business in the . 


Lords, by sharing that, now become far less heavy, with the law 
Lords. 

We contend that this is by no means an improbable result ;~ 
but it is more likely that the change will, for some time at least, 
be effected in another way, not quite so pernicious, but still 
very detrimental, both toa the constitution and to the admi- 
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nistré m of justice.. Lawyers may still be appointed to the 
ot ; ,—but lawyers of a description very different 
ie ene who have of late years held the Seals. No member 
ofthe profession would now dare to accept the office, who was 
manifestly unqualified for its duties. And even if the Crown 
were di to venture upon such an experiment, and found 
wbarrister.capable of joining in the attempt, it would be impos- 
pve in it for many months. But with an accom- 
plished -Chancellor, there would be no difficulty in the way 
of sith a) scheme; and a person might be promoted to the 
Seals, ‘nierely because he was capable of hearing Scotch ap- 
peals;"and taking his part in political and parliamentary busi- 
ness, although he had never in his life seen a Bill, or an an- 
swerin Equity. He might blunder throuzh a few Irish ap- 
in the course of the Session, with the help of the Irish 
ncellor,—and from the Rolls, or the Vice-Chancellor, few, 

i any appeals would, in all likelihood come. ‘The mischiefs of 
| an event, to the administration of justice, are too appa- 
rent;—and, in a constitutional point of view, it would be ex- 
objectionable. The Chancellor would be subservient to 

the ‘caprices of the Court, in proportion as he owed his eleva- 
tion to their favour, and was defective in the proper qualifica~ 
tions ;—-and a great increase of patronage would be gained to the 


The increase of patronage is by no means a consideration to 
be passed over, in any view of this question. It has’ been said, 
that the creation of one office cannot much signify; and this 
procéeds upon the ordinary mistake, of supposing that only one 
individual is influenced by a single place. Bat if a high office is. 
created like the one proposed, we may be assured that many per- 
sons, Who would not otherwise have been kept obedient to the 

will be retained in subjection by their hopes and wishes’:’ “ 

And, whe wants to be reminded that, among those who are likely’ 

to be so controlled, are sure to be found some of the most pow- 

erful individuals in the country, as far as talents, accomplish- 

nd opportunities of influencing the public mind may be 

wer? Now, can any one maintain, that such an 

on of influence ought to be made to the already enormous 

power of the Crown—and permanently made—unless the evil in 

question, is of a permanent nature, and incapable of being met 
with other remedies ? 

It may therefore be concluded, that the new plan consists in 
the creation. of an office, with high rank and emolument, and 
the consequent increase of patronage and influence,—and in ap 

angement which leads to the relief of the Chancellor fron 
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his original judicial duties, and his confinement to the House ¢ 
Lords. It is, in substance and reality, a separation of the 
functions of ChanceHor and Speaker of the House of 
effected in the worst possible way, by creating a second Masie 
of the Rolls, and, in all probability, laying the foundation of 
double system of Equity. ) 
The pamphlet of Lord Redesdale is professedly written) 
answer to Sir Samuel Romilly’s; and it certainly. has 
the advantage in point of length. But we do not think any 
Will find, in its fifty-six pages, any answer to the objection 
which the latter has stated m eighteen. The ground chieh 
relied upon by the noble author, is, that some remedy musth 
applied; that the evil is excessive, and requires a measured 
some kind: that though the one proposed may be in seven 
respects objectionable, it is better than none at all :—and he t 
umphs over his antagonist, because he had suggested no rem 
dy of his own. To this it might be deemed a sufficient reply 
that when a new scheme of importance is proposed, he 
an acceptable service to the country, who explains the defects 
it, even if he should go no farther; and that we are not toe 
brace hastily the first nostrum offered for our relief, but may wih 
all prudence reject it, upon a conviction of its deleterious or dw 
gerous qualities, although he who opens our — to its dang 
may not have a substitute ready. Sir Samuel Romilly, howeve, 
has furnished another reply. He has pointed out his own rem 
dy ; and it is one naturally following from the view which hetake 
ef the origin and seat of the evil. It may be stated in a simk 
sentence. The House of Lords has allowed its judicial bu: 
ness to fall into arrear; and it ought, like all other courtin 
similar circumstances, to make an effort to get rid of thise 
vear, by bestowing a larger portion of its time on appeal bis 
ness. We shall give an extract from the two writers on ths 
int, and subjoin our own view of the proper remedy. Tal 
desdale says-— r 
* Having admitted the necessity for a greater attendance of ik 
Chancellor in the House of Lords, an attendance at those 
when he now usually sits in the Court of Chancery, and the pecs 
sity for providing a substitute to supply the defect ; surely the wit 
er ought not to have contented himself with quarrelling with i 
substitute proposed, without proposing a better substitute. The dl 
saying, Of two evils choose the least, has been already alluded & 
The necessity for the attendance of the Chancellor elsewhere is # 
evil; but as it is a necessity, the evil cannot be avoided. Some? 
medy must be svught for that evil. A remedy is proposed, the 
appointment of an Assistant Judge: that remedy, egys <e 
‘sanevil. Be it so: but, will not the utter denial ofsti , 
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the last resort, be a greater evil? and #f that evil should be 

a by the attendance of the Chancellor in the House of Lords, 
and no effectnal measure should be taken to supply his unavoidable 
sence from the Court of Chancery, will not the want of such a 
‘be @ greater evil? Admitting, therefore, every thing al- 

ved in the pamphlet to be just, still, if the writer cannot suggest 
a better measure thap that proposed, the original evil must remain, 
or the ineasure proposed must be adopted. [t is not sufficient to 
say, that it would be better if the Chancellor could give the addi- 
tional/attendance required in the House of Lords, aud also transact 
all the business of the Court of Chancery. The thing is impossible. 
Itmight be said with as much propriety, that it would be better if 


“@ great general could be in all parts of his extended command at the 


» and see to every thing himself; but as that cannot be, 
we must be content to allow him the assistance of others, most of 
them perhaps his inferiurs in abilities, in knowledge, and in expe- 
oa” acting usefully under his control.’-—Observations, &c. 

7, 28. 
> ‘Samuel Romilly replies--- 

' remedy, my Lord, which I have to propose, is a very sim- 
; but 1 am much afraid (cunsidering the force of several ex- 
jwhich I find scattered in different parts of your Lordship’s 

that you will think me disrespectful even in mentioning | 

, ‘have, however, really left me no choice. You have im- 
posed upon me the necessity of being deficient in what you will 
think due respect, in order to avoid the reproach of being deficient 
in what ‘you have made my duty. The remedy, then, my Lord, 
seems'to be, That the House of Lords, like all inferior tribunals, 
should, when they are pressed with an unusual quantity of business, 
ston @ greater number of days, and at unusual hours, in order.to 

it 


*No man, surely, can have seen it stated in the same publication, 
both that there is a gross and scandalous delay of ju:tice in the 
House of Lords, and that the House sits only five months in the 
year, without feeling some anxiety to learn what is the phygital or 
the moral impossibility of its sitting longer. One cannot dotibt, that 
his ajesty, while he was happily capable of exercising the func- 
tions of royalty, and the Prince Regent, since he has been invested 

h the royal authority, would not hesitate to allow the Houses-of 
lament to sit by adjourument for ten months in the year, if it 

Te | ed to him that such a preceeding was necessary to pre- 
vent a denial of justice to his Majesty’s subjects. k 

* Not only, however, has no such proceeding as this been ever 
resorted to, while the arrear of causes has been accumulating to its 
Pose amount; but, at the very moment when I am writing, the 

a Lords, by its own act, stands adjourned to a later period 
by weeks than that at which Parliament has been accustomed 
to meet after Christmas ; and, as if it were to show how subordinate 

Hs 
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the House considers. its judicial to its legislative functions, ith, 
adjourned to just one day later than the House of Commons. | It) 
obvious bow many appeals might have been disposed of during:th 
month or three weeks which might have been so employed, thoug, 
the house had only met at its.accustomed hour, but withont ith 
risk of any interruption to its judicial proceedings. 

‘It may well tuo be asked, what is it that prevents the Housed 
Lords, without the creation of a Vice-Chancellor, and even without 
avy protracted sessions of Parliament, from sitting sometimes atig 
o'clock in the morning on the hearing of appeals? There is gem 
rally after each term the interval of near a week, during which th 
sitting of the Lord Chancellor in his own Court is suspended. — Du. 
ing this interval there is no obstacle (none, at least, that I anne 
ware of, and certainly, none that the bill in question will remove) 
the Honse of Lords sitting ata very eatly hour. It is said, indeed, 
that the present Lord Chancellor has several times declared, thata 
these seasons the House would sit at ten o’clock: such wnusual sk 
tings, however, have never yet taken place. To what cause this i 
to be ascribed, I shall not venture to pronounce ; but, according 
the tnauthenticated reports which are published of what. passes i 
Parliament, his Lordship has declared, that it bas often happenel 
to him to give a long unemployed attendance in the House, befor 
a sufficient number of Lords had assembled to enable him to pro 
ceed to the business of the day. Aceording to the same accounk, 
too, it has been stated by him, that if the bill now depending shoul 
pass, it will be necessary to adopt some new regulation to ensure m 
early attendance of Peers. What regulation is to be proposed by 
not, I believe, yet been divulged: though it is very manifest, that, 
till sneh a regulation shall have been adopted, there will be some 
danger, that when a Vice-Chancellor shall have been appointed, th 
House of Lords may possibly not avail itself of the facility whic 
that appointment is to afford it of having long and frequent jud- 
cial sittings, and that the Lord Chancellor may have been takenut 
of his own Court, without being able to attend usefully in ay 
other.’ Letter, &c. p. 21-24. 

faite then proceeds to show that the presence of the Chaneelle 
inthe House of Lords when causes are heard, is not so nece 
_gesatyeas is imagined ; that when the Great Seal is in commission, 
‘utosuch necessity has been found to exist ; that the House always 
#econtaips other law Lords besides the Chancellor,—Chief Justices 
g for ®kample, or persons who have been Chancellors of England 
or Ireland; and, that in appeals from the English Court of 
Chancery, there would be no disadvantage in the Judge of the 
Court appealed from being absent, while his decisions were w0- 
der review. Nevertheless, though we agree in the principles 
upon which this remedy is founded, we conceive that the plan 
itself is defective from its vagueness ; for it only suggests that the 
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Lords ought to sit more constantly, as their judicial business in- 
creases, without indicating in what way such augmented dili- 
= in so fluctuating a tribunal; isto be secured. ‘The law 
may own it as a duty to attend : but how are they*to be 
mpelled to come down regularly, as if it were their peculiar pro- 
vince? Can it be expected that the House will ever assume the 


” functions of a Court, meeting regularly at ten o’clock, and sit- 


ting until the paper is disposed of, or the period of legislative 
business arrives, unless some plan is devised for throwing this 
branch of its duties into certain specified hands, fit te manage 
it, fnot exclusively, at least principally ? This leads us to the 
scheme which, with great humility we still venture to think the 
most adviseable, notwithstanding the many objections urged a- 
gainst it, in no very measured language, and with a confidence 
of tone;somewhat greater than the scantiness and generality of 
the arguments advanced in their support may be thought to war- 
rant) “It is the remedy too, in our poor judgment, directly point- 
ed out by Sir Samuel Romilly’s own principles and statements, 
although, in one part of his tract, he seems inclined to agree’ with 
his noble and learned antagonist in rejecting it. ‘The reader will 
have anticipated, that we allude to the appointment of a Speaker 
of tlie House of Lords, other than the Keeper of the Great Seal ; 
aid further, that this office should be held by the Lord President 
of the Council, who ought to be a lawyer. We shall take the 
liberty of explaining our views of this matter somewhat in detail ; 
beginning with the objections to the separation of the Speaker. 
ship from the Seals, and then adverting to the advantages of the 
anion of that office with the Presidency of the Council, in the 
hands of a legal character. 

©The first objection urged against the separation, will not de- 
tainus long. The dignity of the Chancellor’s office, it seems, 
would'be impaired by it; and, the grand prize in the lottery of 
the‘learned profession being so much diminished, that body 
which devotes itself to the administration of justice, would be 
deteriorated in quality, as well as in rank and importance. We 
tmaké-answer—That the office of Chancellor would remain suffi- 
ciently eminent and splendid, both from its patronage, iis poli- 
tical power, and its emoluments, which might be kept up to 
their present level, notwithstanding the separation. We con- 
tend, that very little of its dignity accrues from the Speakership ; 
the r would still have a seat in the House of Lords; 
and: have the same weight there, as a lawyer and judge and 
minister, which he now has. In truth, it is in these characters, 
much more than as‘Speaker, that he now does possess such ma- 
terial influence in debate ; for the = of Speaker in the Uppe: 
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House, is clothed with but few of those ives which ac~ 
cident, and the more constant pressure of business have enabled 
Speakers of the House of Commons in the progress of ‘time te 
assume. It is only when the House of Lords acts judicially, that 
the Chancellor in reality feels his weight as Speaker: And that 
weight is merely judicial ; he exerts his influence over the cause; 
in a House composed of one Peer and one Bishop, before an aw 
dience consisting of a pair of attornies, as many clerks, three 
or four barristers, and a door-keeper. Again, the 


arrange- 
ment proposed, would add a large prize to the lottery of the 


law, by the new office of which we are presently to speak more 


in detail. And, lastly, it seems unfair to attach any great im-. 


portance to the objection, even if the prizes were diminished,— 
ym as much as there is but little reason te apprehend, from any: 
such diminution, the smallest degradation of the legal profession 
in the eyes of the world. 

But another objection which has been urged may appear to 
have more weight. ‘Tbe person, it is said, who should preside 
in the House of Lords, and especially as the Court of ultimate 
appeal, ought to be a person whose education and habits, and 
continued practice in legal decision, might enable him to give 
assistance to the House in the discharge of its judicial functions, 
and-occasionally in its legislative functions ; that a man, so quali- 
fied, would not readily give up the office either of Chancellor 
or Ghief Justice, or his pretensions to either of those offices, fot 
such new office ; and that if such a man could be found, yet, ex 
ercising no judicial function, except in the House of Lords, he 
would (whatever might have been his knowledge and experience 
before his appointment) gradually lose that familiarity with busi- 
ness, which, as the author of the phiet justly observes, is es 
sential to its prompt and steady despatch, as well as to its weight 
and authority in public opinion.’ (Observations, p. 15, 16) 
‘The same argument is referred to by Sir S. Romilly, apparently 
with an assent to it. (Objections, p. 10.) 

Notwithstanding these high authorities, we must take the 
liberty of inquiring upon what this argument rests. The dif 
ficulty of finding a lawyer of sufficient eminence in his 
sion to undertake the high, and not very laborious of 
presiding in the House of Lords, with a » even if the 
presidency of the Council were not joined with it, is surely a 
dream. ‘Taking every thing into the account, it would 
be esteemed as desirable as the Great Seal itself. ’ sup> 
posing it to be otherwise, and that we could only get a barrister 
somewhat below the very first, to take the office :—let it only be 
considered, that the best judge is not always he who, while at 
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the Bar, had the most entire command of practice for a length 
oftime. ‘The present Master of the Rolls, in the greatest de- 
and ‘Lord Mansfield himself, to a certain extent, are ex- 
amplesof this truth. We suspect, few suitors would object to 
having their rights determined by the former of those judges, in 
the last resort : and it is notorious, that he does at present sub- 
stantially decide in the Privy Council, not merely in a 
fromall colonial courts, but from the High Court of Admiralty 
itself Af the more essential requisites of skill, knowledge, and 
habits be found in a lawyer, although he should not 
reached the heights of professional reputation, or had his 
name - soos at famous, and his mind perhaps trained to the 
qualities. of an advocate, rather than a judge; we may be as- 
sured.that he will ily attract respect and deference, when 
he.is ecensted to the peerage, and clothed with high judicial 
funetions. ‘Then, as to the remaining and principal part of the 


t, let us analyze it a little more closel 
wMfhe business of 0 8 in the House of Soede may be di- 
videdimto Law and Equity, as far as regards England and Ire- 
land;.and Scotch causes; which consist of — of fact, and 
‘matter of foreign law,+—with the trifling exception of Exchequer 
cases, By far the greatest part ofthe business ene to this third 
class; arising from Scotland. From the year 1800 to the year 
1810 inclusive, there were entered 417 Scotch appeals, and two 


Seoteh.writs of Error, which we may class with the English and 
Irish:commom law business; i. e. writs of Error from England 
and-dreland. ‘The account will then stand thus ;—Scotch ap- 
peals,417 ;—writs of error from the three countries (exclusive 
of those a were aes nn 74,—Irish appeals, 67,— 


and English ap the peculiar qualifications 
ofa Lord Cicelion that ~ an sa otiapiee emnen, of first-rate 
» presiding in the highest Court of Equity in England, 
to decide on these various classes of causes? For one class, = 
isnot only not the fittest Judge, but he is peculiarly unfit ; 
mean,the 88 appeals from his own decrees and orders. This 
seems a trifling-number, compared with the others. But are we 
surethat this is the real number which ought to stand under 
thishead of division? Is it not somewhat strange, that all the 
net England should not give rise to much above 
one-half as many appeals as come from Ireland alone? To a 
degree, this may arise from the greater confidence re- 
rn but it must needs arise, 
vat least, the singular circumstance of the Court of 
' ing substantially the same with the Court below.» It 
trae, that there are also few writs of error from the Courts of 
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Westminster. But this is easily explained; for the’appeal 
writ of. Error from judgments of Courts of Law, is cininedieg 
cessarily to matter appearing on the record. ‘From determina. 
tions on matter of fact, and from the mass of business decided 
upon motion, no appeal lies. Add to which, that in all-actions by 
Bill in. the King’s Bench (the most numerous class), the writ of 
Error must first be brought into the Exchequer Chamber 3 andin 
actions in the Common Pleas. Error lies into'the King’s- Beneh: 
So that, in these instances, the appeal is by no means likely tobe 
prosecuted further, viz. to the House of Lords. Accordingly; we 
find that the writs of Error from Ireland, instead of being twice a 
numerous as those from England, are less than half as numerous, 
It is plain enough, from these considerations, that many more 
peals from the Court of Chancery would be brought, if the Judge 
presiding in the House of Lords were a on different from 
the Chancellor: And surely it cannot be denied, that as any ar- 
rangement which obstructs the reviewing of judicial proceedings 
by appeal, is inimical to the administration of justice, so any 
change which should facilitate appeals, would be advantageous 
toit. In so far, then, as the appeals from the English Courts of 
Chancery are concerned, the separation of the offices would be 
beneficial; and those appeals would also bear a larger propor: 
tion to the whole duties of the Speaker of the House of Lords, 
than they at present bear. 
But try the question as to writs of Error. Is it necessary thai 
the person who decides on these, should be constantly occupied 
in the proceedings of Courts of Equity? Clearly the argument 
fails here. It applies only to appeals from Courts of Equity. In 
like manner, it seems no more essential to have a Chancellor, 
than a Lord Chief-Justice, in order to decide Scotch appeals; 
and thus we find, that the strict application of the argument is 
confined to the appeals from Ireland. But surely it is sufficient 
to disprove the necessary union of the Speakership to the Great 
Seal, if we have shown that this union is positively disadvantageous 
as to English appeals from Courts of Equity—although it may 
be advantageous as to Irish appeals; and that,-in all the other 
branches of the appellate jurisdiction, it is nearly indifferent 
whether an Equity or Common-Law Judge presides. [t is said, 
however, that there is great good to be derived from having 
Judge of Appeal, who is constantly employed in Courts, whether 
of Equity or Law; and whose mind is thus kept ever alive to 
the duties and learning of his station, by a tual exercise of 
judicial functions. But would not the best Find of discipline and 
practice for the Judge be, the constant employment of his time 
in hearing, all kinds of appeals and writs of Error? [snot this 
a more short and direct road te the object in view, namely, the 
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having a Judge competent to determine easily, readily, and sure- 
ly, in appeals from all the Courts of the United Kingdom? And 
if the same Judge also presides in Prize and Plantation appeals, 
she has a further means of maintaining his expertness, and en- 
Jarging his mind. We may indeed be told, that the arrear of 
appeals in the House of Lords would not last long under such 
amarrangement ; and that the Speaker would soon be out of 
work, at least in the House of Lords. Perhaps this might be 
deemed a sufficient reason for making the arrangement in the 
first,instance temporary, at least in so tar as concerns the Speak- 
ership of the House of Lords. The President of the Council, 
however, being a lawyer, would still be ready to assist the Chan- 
»¢ellor in the House of Lords, while he presided over appeals in 
eemeorer Court. ‘ 

» We profess ourselves unable to discover why theré should be 
such fear of an incompetent Judge of Appeal, when he might at 
alltimes have the benefit of the attendance of those Judges most 
constantly in practice. But if there be such ground, and if the 
j on the table of the Lords is only temporary, some means 
must be adopted for getting rid of it. Which of the two expe- 
‘riments is the most rational ;—that of appointing a temporary 

aker, or that of appointing a permanent Vice-Chancellor? 
should think it at least as wise a course, to apply the remedy 
where the evils exists, and to confine the change both to the spot 
where it is wanted, and to the duration of the call for it. If the 

Chancellor cannot overtake his business both in chancery and in 
the Lords, it seems fit to let some other Judge act for him in 
the Court of Appeal; and not to let him shift his principal busi- 
ness from himself, and retain only his appellate jurisdiction. If 
thearrear is only temporary, this separation needs not be conti- 
nued longer. But the least rational plan seems to be that which, 
without considering whether the pressure is temporary or per- 
manent, gives the Chancellor the power of getting rid of the 
chief duties of his office for ever. 

‘The plan of choosing a lawyer for President of the Council, is 
undoubtedly objectionable, in some degree, on the score of patron- 
age. .No new office, indeed, is created ; but a new source of influ- 
ence is opened, upon a very important class of the community. 
Against this unquestionable evil, we can only set off the great 
advantage of having a more regular Court for Prize and Planta- 
tion Appeals ; which can never be expected, until some such:ar- 
rangement is resorted to. If any facts were wanted to show the 
evils of the present plan, we might refer to the welt known cir- 
cumstance, ef the business in that Court standing still a whole 
year, in consequence of a misunderstanding between the Judge 
principally relied upon in the Council and the Ministry of the doy. 
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It has recently been avowed in Parliament, that an election din. 
pute produced this serious inconvenience. 

it may be worth while to enter somewhat more minutely into 
the question of fact, before concluding these observations.. That 
there is an unprecedented arrear both.in appeals and in 
suits, cannot be questioned. As little is it doubted, that this has 
grown up under the present Chancellor. Is there then a great 
increase in those branches of business ? That there is an arrear of 
undecided causes no one denies. Is there an increase in the whole 
number of causes /—and does that increase bear any i 
to the arrears complained of? The increase of appeals cannot 
be questioned. e number presented, from 1791 to 1800, 
both inclusive, was 290; the number presented from 1801 to 
18:0, was 492. But, in the former period, 15@ were deter- 
mined; in the latter only 130. So in all former periods, there 
was some proportion kept between the numbers presented and 
heard. Inthe ten years ending 1770, 272 were presented, 
and 114 heard; and in the next ten years, 344 being pre- 
sented, 228 were heard. In the last ten years, however, no 
such proportion is kept—but the very reverse of it. A much 
greater number is entered; and a much smaller number—not 
proportionally merely, but absolutely—is heard. Then as to 
the Court of Chancery— Both the contending parties have avoid- 
ed ceming to close quarters upon this point. Lord Redesdale 
asserts, that the question, W there has been an increase 
or not? bears very little upon the present dispute ; and he only 
takes occasion, from different particulars, incidentally to infer 
that there has been such an increase. These particulars are, the 
increased business at the Rolls, and the increase of the appeals 
from thence ;—which two are indeed evidently one and the same; 
and, far from proving an augmentation of the Equity business, 
they only prove that it is “differently distributed ;—that the Court 
of Chancery does less of it, and the Rolls more of it, than for- 
merly. Sir Samuel Romilly flings out doubts with regard to the 
alleged, or rather insinuated increase of Chancery business, and 
criticizes Lord Redesdale’s arguments poe mete ; but he evades 
the question itself ; and neither party any appeal to the do- 
cuments in the Committee’s Reports. When we come to examine 
these, indeed, we find them defective in an extraordinary degree : 
for, though they give a statement of the bills filed, they contain 
no analysis of the business arising out of these bills (as all the 
ordinary business must), further than that they give a co 
tive statement of the business done at the Rolls, and in Chan- 
cery, for two years and a quarter ending April 1812; and an 
account of the motions heard in Chancery during the same pe- 
riod, compared with periods of equal extent, ending April 1799 
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andApril 1759 ; which two periods are altogether omitted in the 
comparative account of the numbers of bills filed ; so that we can- 
not come near the correct truth, in comparing the whole mass of 
the business at the different periods, even if no allowance is re- 
ired to be made for the di t nature of the causes at the 
periods. It may, however, be worth while to state what 

results the accounts, imperfect as they are, seem to give. 
_ The average yearly number of bills filed in ten years, ending 
1754, was 1659 original bills, and 231 bills of revision and sup- 
mt; or 1890 inall. The like average for ten years, end- 
1769, were 1271, 174, and 1445 respectively. The like 
average for ten years, ending 1809, were 1381, 162, and 1543 
respectively. From this account, which is of unquestionable 
accuracy, it that more bills, by a considerable number, 
were filed in Yond Hardwicke’s time, than in the present day. 
Of original bills, 278 fewer are now filed annually—and of alf 

rf bills, 546 fewer. ot oe 
That great changes have n place in the distribution of 
‘this business can in nowise be doubted. Sir Samuel Romilly 
=. directly to this point, and states, (indeed ine fact is suf- 
jently notorious), that not only a wuch larger proportion than 
formerly is set down at the Rolls, but causes of a much more 
difficult and important description. The Reports of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Communs, give us no comparative state- 
Mments whereby we might estimate in what degree the suitors have 
left the Chancellor, and betaken themselves to the Master of the 
Rolls; but they afford a pretty clear view of the reason of this 
change ; for they contain a comparative account of the state of the 
papers in the two Courts.* By this it appears, that of 1 14 original 


'* The Report of the Lords’ Committee gives us a comparative ac- 
count of the business at the Rolls, in the last ten years of Lord 
Hardwicke’s time, and the ten years ending Michaelmas term 1810. 
By this it appears, that, in the former period, the average yearly 
tiumber of decrees was 165, exclusive of Consent causes; and that 
inthe latter period, the like average was 251. The number of de- 
erees in the furmer period is upon the decrease, the average of the 
first three years being about 180,—of the last three, about 152... Io 
thé latter period the number rapidly increases, from 181, the num- 
ber made during the year of Lord Eldon’s accession, to 259, the 
number of the last year in the returu, The causes heard in the 
Court of Chancery during the former period were, 163 yearly, on an 
average ; during the latter period, 57 ; or, exclusive of Consent cau- 
ses, 44, _ Whether the accuunt for the former period includes Con- 
sent causes, does not accurately appear. The number of causes thus 
heard in Chancery, decreases rapidly during Lord Eldon’s time :-> 
during the first year it was 87,—during the last, only 33. : 
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causes, which stood for hearing in the Chancellor's paper in Tri- 
nity ‘Term 111, 58 had been set down previous to Trinity 
Term 1810, and, ‘of these, seven had been in the paper above 
three years; that of 86 sets of exceptions, further directions, re- 
hearings, appeals, and causeson the Equity reserved, 47 had been 
set down previous to Trinity Term 1810, of which six had been 
in the paper above three years. - By the account from the Rolls 
again we find, that of 226 original causes in his Honor’s ee 
in Trinity Term 1811, only 18 were set down previous to ‘Trini- 
ty Term 1810; and that of 50 exceptions, further directions, &c, 
only one had been above a ‘year in the paper. It is further 
stated by Sir Samuel. Romilly, who was examined as a witness 
in the Committee (Rep. 1811, p. 25.) that so far from even the 
trifling apparent arrear of 19 causes in 276, just stated, being 
real, all those set down previous to 1811, had been heard, ex- 
cept such as stood over at the instance of the parties ; and that 
in Trinity Term 1811, many of the causes set down in Hilary 
Term of the same year, had been heard in the regular course of 
the paper. © Perhaps this statement will in part account for the 
great disposition of suitors in these times to seek the Rolls. 

The Reports further inform us of the amount of decrees, or- 
ders, &c. made in the two great departments of Equity ; and, as 
might be expected from the preceding account, the work done 
in those courts is inversely as the arrears observable therein at 
any given time. From the beginning of 1810 to the month of 
April. 1812, the Lord Chancellor pronounced 37 decrees.* At 
the. Rolls, during the same period, 933 causes were heard, and 
decrees mae. While his Lordship made 47 orders on further 
directions, and his Honor in his own court 365. 

But the same Reports contain statements of an ‘increase in 
the business, actually done by the Chancellor in three particu- 
lars—Motions, Bankruptcy, and Lunacy. His Lordship. it 
seems heard, during the two years and a quarter already referred 
to, 14,987: motions ; while his predecessors, in similar periods, 
ending April 1739 and 1799, only heard 11,280, and 11,121 
respectively ; from which an inference is attempted to be drawn, 
that much of the Chancery business has of late years taken 


* 47 Decrees in Chancery were pronounced; but the Master of 
the Rells tried 10 of these causes, We liere speak in the popular 
sense; for the Chancellor, strictly speaking, pronounces all the de- 
crees, both in causes heard at the Rolls, and by himself 
4 + = includes Consent causes ; bat, exclusive of these, 658 were 

eard. 

t This includes Consent causes; exclusive of these, 214 orders 
were made, 
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a new. form,—gone in the. channel of interlocutory proceed- 
ingj--and been disposed of by motion and order, instead of 
hearing on bill and answer, and decree. The state of business 
at the Rolls might seem sufficiently to show, that there is no 
wlidity in this statement ; and that if business on motion is aug- 
mented, it is only a proof that delays in Chancery have driven 
suitors to indirect modes of litigation, and augmented the amount 
and ey of it. It may further be observed, that the patrons 
of this argument should have produced the number of motions 
g the period from 1745 to 1754, when there were 
more bills filed in a year than there are now.* We 
be anxious too, to have some information (if any such is 
d among the Hardwicke papers) as to the time allow- 
‘by the Lord Chancellor, in those days, to be taken up. by 
hearings,—-the number of counsel whom he heard before 
was satisfied,—and the amount of papers which he doomed 
soa wade through, after full hearings, before making up 
his to a decision. Upon this branch of the subject it ap- 
pet that the Committee of the Commons were strongly urged 
inquire. It was proposed, for the purpose of ascertaining this, 
as well as other points, that the chief practitioners of the Court 
should be called; and perhaps the following extract from the 
evidence of Mr. Crofts, the Register of the Court, who appeared 
cam of ascribing great virtues to the system of motions, may 
thought so luminous as to supersede the necessity of far- 

ther investigation. 

* You stated, in your former examination, that many motions 
were made at seals, of a nature that put an end to a cause; can you 
state more particularly how a cause was put an end to by a motion? 
—Those motions, as it struck me, were in the nature of injunctions. 

You speak of special injunctions 7—Yes, surely. 

* Do you happen-to know any particular cause; can you mention 
aly cause that has been put an end to, in consequence of a special 
motion being made ?— It only struck me as a general observation. 

x Will: you have the goodness to state, how you conceive the mo- 
tions Were of that nature that could put an end to a cause?—# 


struck me, that there were different branches ; and, from the way ix , 


which the cause turned, there was nothing left for the Court to hear. 
* Has there been any different practice, during Lord Eldon’s time, 


* The Lords’ Committee have supplied this defect ; and it appears 
by their accounts, that the average yearly number of motions heard. 
by Lord Hardwicke during his last ten years, was 3788. ‘he like 
average, for ten years ending 1810, was 5703. In what proportion 
this increase consists ef motions of course, there is no attempt in any 
of the Reports or Accounts to ascertain. 
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from that of his predecessors, with respect to hearing motions} 
—None, that | am aware of ; except that some motions are madeg 
a speculative nature, which have occupied a great portion of time; 
that is the view I took of it. 
‘ Has there been, to vour knowledge, any order made in Lon 
Eldon's time, altering the practice of the Court, as to making mo 
tions ?—-Not, to my knowledge. be 
«I observe that, in your former examination, a question was pu 
to you, whether orders bad not been made which put an end to 
causes: your answer was, I should think so. Can you produce i 
the Committee any order pronounced upon motion which was hk 
to put an end to a cause ?—I have made no memorandums td 
sort upon that subject.’ Rep. p. 54. 
As, however, the Committee, from motives of delicacy 
the Chancellor, refused to enter into any such inquiry, and as 
House of Commons were persuaded, by the friends of the 
plan to agree in this refusal, we are, of course, in this Report, lef 
without the means of pursuing this matter farther, But, admil- 
ting the whole increase of interlocutory business contended far, 
it makes a very trifling alteration on the state of the question, 
when the whole amount of bills filed is so materially diminished, 
The increase of Lunatic petitions has also been mentioned 
They averaged 48 yearly, it seems, in Lord Hardwicke’s time; 
and now they amount to 113, and occupy about 25 days in a year, 
or about fifteen days more than they would have done 
at the same rate of despatch which the Court now uses. k- 
ruptcy has also increased greatly; and we find, that there is po 
material arrear in this department. The exact increase is not 
to be found in the Reports of the Committee of the Common. 
But if bankrupt petitions have increased in number, at the same 
rate with commissions of bankruptcy, as we find the fees derived 
from that source by the Chancellor, amounted in 1811} to pear 
5000/., whereas, in 1802, they had been only 1700/., we may 
infer, that this branch of business has trebled since the present 
Chancellor first held the seals.* It is however admitted, 
the practitioners in that court, that from 30 to 35 days are 
ficient for despatching bankruptcy ; so that the increase on 
Aankruptcy and lunacy, taken together, cannot, within the last 
ten years, require an increased labour of above thirty days in 


* Here again the Lords’ Committee have furnished more accurate 
accounts. It appears, that the average yearly number of orders in 
bankruptcy, in Lord Hardwicke’s time, was 116, and in Lord El 
dou’s time, 255; which is a much smaller increase than that dedaced 
in the text from the amount of the fees,—and contributes to strength- 
en the argument accordingly. . 
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theyear.-.. Now, these are the only departments in which no ar- 
rear is:to-be found ; and of all the other branches of the Chan- 
eellor’s duties, (except, indeed, his Cabinet business,) it would 
be difficult to determine which is the most in arrear. 
“It isin vain then to contend, that the increase of the business 
is'the cause of the arrear. There is no such increase as can 
aceount for it; but if there were, it would remain to be proved 
thatad.much business is despatched as formerly. If, indeed, 
this were proved, then we might be allowed to state, that the 
exoess only was left undone. But the ground is shifted ina 
le manner. When the arrears in Chancery are com- 
of, the answer is, ‘ There are so many appeals in the 
‘House of Lords.’ But if this means.any thing, it must be, that 
¢ Chancellor sits more days, and more hours each day, in the 
Lords, than he used formerly to sit. Now the reverse is noto- 
7 the fact ; for fewer causes in the Lords have been deci- 
ded.of late years, than when fewer were entered. We are then 
iold, that it must be so,—for ‘ there is such an increase of busi- 
‘ness in Chancery.’ On looking into, that Court, however, we 
find, that there is far less business done, at least by the Chancel- 
lor; and that, if /it2gation has increased before his Lordship, de- 
cision has been confined to the Rolls. 

It cannot have failed to strike the reader as a very remarkable 
citcumstance, that the number of bills in Equity should beso 
much fewer now than they were sixty years ago ;—votwithstan- 
ding the increased trade and population of the country, and the 
more. frequent. changes of real property. In what. way. this 
fact isito be accounted for, we cannot at present stop to in- 
quire. Undoubtedly, the more systematic form which the 

te has, since Lord Hardwicke’s time, assumed, chiefly 
thtoughthe labours of that great Judge, has diminished the 
number of disputes on points of Equity. It may also be pre- 
sumed that fewer bills are now filed for trifling objects ; and 
thatthe same, or a lesser number of causes may possibly give 
rise to more prolonged and troublesome litigation. But let us 
admit ¢ven a considerable increase in Chancery busingss—an 
increase much less considerable certainly than that of legal 
practice—because there must be deducted from it the diminu- 
tion of new and difficult points to be settled, with which Lord 
Hardwicke had constantly to grapple ;—still we must remark, 
that all other Courts, except the Chancellor’s, have met the in- 
crease im their business by redoubled efforts to get through i. 
Lord Mabsfield.might have 50 or 60 causes in his paper at 
Guildhall for one sitting. Lord Ellenborough has once had 
about 600, and seldom less than 350. The business on all the 

VOL, XXI. NO. 41. I 
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Circuits has greatly increased, though not in an equal propor. 
tion ; and the Criminal keeps pace with the Civil courts; and 
the result of the same change of circumstances is, a igi 
augmentation of business in Term time. Yet we never hear of 
arrears in Bank excused, because of the large entries at Nis 
Prius; or of Remanets at Circuits and Sittings, because the 
Newgate Calendar presses heavily at the Old ey—or be. 
cause the Chiefs and Puisne Judges are exhausted during th 

"erm. The work done has kept pace with the work which then 
was todo. If the causes have increased in number, the judg. 
ments have also increased. And although every one who m 
flects upon the subject must be sensible that the Common-lay 
Judges, as they are the worst treated of all public functionaries 
in point of emolument, are likewise the most important and the 
most indefatigable ;—although it can never be pretended that 
they can continue to make head against the increase of busines, 
as they have hitherto done, to the admiration of all who observe 
their proceedings ;—although no man who knows and values the 
best interests of the country, could hesitate in wishing to se 
some relief afforded in this quarter ;—yet it is worthy of remark, 
that the attention of the community has not been drawn toward 
the enormous increase in the pressure of Common-law busines 
by any complaints of the twelve Judges, or any arrear in theit 
Courts. Those learned and virtuous persons, remote from the 
strife of faction, and above the obstructions of court intrigues, 
have been silently labouring under their growing burthens ; ani 
it is only when the denial of justice elsewhere, by the arrearsd 
unattempted work, calls the public eye towards them, in the 

of contrast, that we find them almost sinking under their 
before they have once suspended their toils to utter a com 

The reader may probably by this time have inferred thi 

the impression produced upon our minds, by the evidence nov 
before the public, is in favour of the opinion of those who # 
eribe a large part of the arrears and delays complained of t 
the Noble aud learned Person entrusted with the Great Seal, 
almost ever since this evil has been accumulating. Whethers 
more rigorous investigation by the Committee would have tent 
ed to weaken this impression, it will be for those to tell, wh, 
out ef delicacy towards his Lordship, persisted in refusing # 
further inquiry, and stopt short at the point where the discu 
sion was becoming most interesting and conclusive. But, taking 
into our account all the arguments on both sides, and as 

of the facts as the labours of the Committee, under the 

of its tender and respectful feelings, have placed within ow 
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reach) we must state it as our decided opinion, that no in- 
crease of business has been proved, which might not have been 
almést entirely met by some additional efforts on the part of 
such Chancellors as, before the accession of Lord Eldon, kept 
down the arrears both of the Court and the House of Lords. Or 
if something beyond those efforts had been absolutely required, 
—afew days additional for Bankruptcy and Lunacy,—or a few 

wiring the Lords to sit at extra seasons,—it might 
have been advisable either to separate Bankruptcy and Lunacy 
altogether from the Great Seal, with which they have no ne- 
cessary connexion, or to relieve the Chancellor from part of 
his duties in the House of Lords. But that any project could 
have arisen under former Chancellors, of creating a new Judge 
psy rg separating the original judicial business of the 
Court t entirely from the Great Seal, we venture respect- 
fully, and without any invidious comparison, but still most dis- 
tinctly; to question. We are anxious to disavow any the most 
remote design of testifying disrespect towards the very distin- 
guished person whose judicial conduct unavoidably fills so large 
a space in any view that could be taken of the subject. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more preposterous than sucha sentiment ; and 
a8 to invidious cemparisons, there can be no doubt of his superi- 
ority as alawyer, to all who have held the Seals since the time 
of Hardwicke. If the greatest learning and subtlety. in 
the seience’of his profession, with the most perfect purity as 
a Jude, were all that were required to form an accomplished 
Chief ina Court of Equity, we should never have heard either 
of the arrears in Chancery, the transference of business to the 
Rolls;or of the Vice-Chancellor of England,* 


* We have been compelled, however unwillingly, to omit all dis- 
cussion of the plans which have been proposed by Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Leach, because there are no authentic. accounts of them before 
the public;:and it is not safe, on such subjects, to trust the com- 
mon Parliamentary Reports. ‘The country is certainly greatly in- 

to those gentlemen for their exertions on this question. Mr. 
Taylor originated the Inquiry in Parliament, and was Chairman of 
the Committee of the Commons. ‘The general outline of the plan 
ds proposed by him, was to appoint a separate Judge for 
Bankruptcy. Mr. Leach strenuously and ably opposed the new 
: and suggested an arrangement, by which Bankruptcy should 
be transferred to the Master of the Rolls, and the Chief Baron re- 
lieve his Honor at the wr 
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Art. VI. Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, ani 
Africa. By Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the & 
cond. Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land. pp. 715. La 
don. Cadell and Davies. 1812. 


HE effects of climate, and even of the seasons, upon the tem, 

per and character, have been much insisted. upon by som 
ingenious writers. It has even been observed, we understand, 
that our Spring Number is uniformly far more indulgent the 
its predecessor ; and that we are generally expected to throw 
aside our ill-humour with our great coats and pelisses. Hor 
far this is the case with ourselves, or with others, we do m 
pretend to determine ; but we certainty think it very likely, thi 
a man may be less liable to be put out of temper, while hes 
treading the pleasant shores of the Mediterranean, than whik 
he is travelling through snow or mud in a Russian pine foret 
That Dr. Clarke was not in the best humour in the world, de 
ing his abode in Russia, has been strongly suspected by som 
of his readers. Even we, who applauded the frankness of li 
remarks, sometimes more honest than polite, and more since 
than gentle, have not been sorry to kota that the testime 


nies of his irritability are not so frequent in this as in the 
preceding volume. And really, at first sight, it is not easy 


see to what this change can be imputed, except to the i 
fluence of a milder climate. The Pachas and Agas of Turkey 
are surely as little enlightened as the Boors of Muscovy; ai 
the Russian government, though somewhat short of perfection, 
is at least as good as that whieh flourishes at Constantinople. 
An Autocrat at St. Petersburgh may now and then issue incor 
venient edicts about the dress of his subjects ; and give then 
the Knout, or send them to Siberia, if they mistake his meanigg 
about the cut of their coats, or the fashion of their wigs. Bul 
we doubt whether the prospect would be at all mended by co- 
sidering the usual history of a Turkish despot,—who comes all 
ef a cage to mount a throne, and generally maintains his S 
on it by the liberal use of the axe and the bow-string. 

the manners of the Turks and Arabs are scarcely more poli 
than those of the Finns and Russians ; and the former seem 0 
have just as little abhorrence for filth and vermin, as the latte: 
The Mussulman, it is true, makes frequent ablutions ; but whet 
he comes out of the bath, he puts on his dirty garments agi, 
and lies down to sleep on his y and pesti carpet, with 
an indifference which an cannot imagine, and a col 
rage which nothing but a belie! pine sate 

When we first observed the good humour of our :. 
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the present volume, we were inclined to attribute it to the pleas- 
ing recollections, in. which he might have indulged while travel- 
ing over Greece, Egypt, and Syria. But a moment's recol- 
lection convinced us, that these could only be a source of unea- 
siness. ‘That heart must, indeed, be insensible, which feels no 
painful emotions amidst the decay of all that has been great and 
yenerable;—amidst the ruin, moral, political, and physical, 
which the scenes visited by Dr. Clarke every where exhibit. 
Barbarism can only appear more disgustjng by the contrast, 
when it occupies the seats which the Muses once possessed ; 
andthe admonitus locorum can impart no gladness to the soul, 
while the traveller treads upon classic ground, and while bis 
fancy fills up the blank which desolation has spread around him. 
How, then, has it happened, that the frown, which lowered up- 
athe brow of our author at Moscow, disappeared while he was 
wandering among the barbarians, bigots, and robbers, who are 
now the unworthy masters of the fairest regions of the earth, 
fromthe Danube to the shores of the Peloponnesus, and from 
s to the Nile? Again we ask, if this favourable 
change could have been produced by the happy influence of 
brighter skies? Perhaps there are other causes to which it 
betraced ; and regarding Dr. Clarke as one of the most 
eaihtened travellers of the present times, we shall make a few 
obervations on this apparent enigma. 

There are both virtues and vices which belong to the extremes 
of refinement and barbarism. Man is nowhere so savage, that 
Nature has left him entirely without some right propensities ;— 
without the perception of what is just—or the admiration of 
whatis generous. The wild Arab, all lawless as he seems, pos- 
sees courage and fortitude ; and exercises, with exactness, the 
duties which his rude notions of religion teach him to regard 
assacred. He seldom abandoas those whom he has promised 
to protect; nor hesitates to shed his blood in defence of him 
towhom he is united by the ties of friendship. A high sense 
@ honour, which makes him impatient of injury, raises him 
above every act of meanness ; and the rude lord of the desert, 
who lives in the midst of war and rapine, is a stranger to the 
ignobler vices, the frauds, the intrigues, the cabals, and the chi- 
caneries, which too often dishonour civilized society. His faith 
Seer without hypocrisy—and his friendship is tendered 
W servility, Independence of sentiment, and loftiness of 

may be traced in every feature of the proud barbarian; 

while he acknowledges no other law than his honour, and no 

Superior than his God. We admire him, as we admire 

the lion, the sole rival who 7 with him the empire of 
3 
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the wilderness ; because we believe him to be as generous as he 
is terrible,—and willing to spare, though conscious of the powe 
to destroy. 
It may not be so easy, however, to maintain the same f 

of indulgence, when we encounter barbarism without elevation gf 
mind, and luxury without refinement of sentiment. In countries 
where the government is despotic, where wealth is most unequi- 
ly distributed, and where civilization has made but little p 
among the lower orders, we must expect tomeet with the opposite 
vices of opposite conditions. What, indeed, can we look for 
but corruption on one hand, and ferocity on the other, when th 
rich are courtiers and tyrants, and when the poor are bark. 
rians and slaves? If Dr. Clarke’s account of the Russians: 
not overcharged, we confess, that we would rather travel inth 
Syrian deserts, than in the empire of the Czars; and woul 

srefer the friendship of the quite barbarous Arab, to that of th 
hralf-tamed Muscovite. It may seem paradoxical, and yetw 
believe it to be true, that to an enlightened mind, simple ai 
unsophisticated nature, however rude, is less offensive than: 
certain imperfect polish. We turn away with dislike and sw 
picion from harbarity ill concealed by cunning, and from fierce 
ness scarcely checked by selfishness. We can find no cham 
in magnificence without taste, in profusion without liberality, 


and in splendour without comfort. The pomp which is ever 

where contrasted with penury, and the politeness which is mor 

than half mingled with brutality, shocks the philanthropis,, 

and does not satisfy the man of refinement. A mercenary, 

literate, and despotic nobility, and their enslaved and super 

tious vassals, would have been less ad by the philosopher 
0 


of Greece, and by the patriots of Rome, than the rude andit 
dependent hordes of the ancient Scythia; and we can easily 
pardon an English traveller, who prefers the hospitable Co- 
sacks, and the high-spirited Arabs, to the titled Tartary a 
the ostentatious barbarians, who sell their peasants like ther 
oxen, and who chatter the language, and ape the mannen, 
ef a people more refined, but not more profligate, than them 
selves. 

It remains for other travellers to undeceive us, if we hare 
been misled by Dr. Clarke. Recent events have indeed proved, 
that the Russians are not deficient either in courage, in militaty 
discipline, or in devotion to the cause of their country. Bu, 
men may be brave without being amiable; and may love thet 
native land though they be strangers to literature, to philos 
phy, to independence, and to liberty. He is: still to be esteet™ 
edas a patriot, who repels the invaders of his country, ev 
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though he fight under the banners of superstition and of tyran- 
ny;--whether it be to maintain the influence of the Inquisition 
in Spain, or to preserve to the Czars the right of punishing by 
the Knout in Russia. 

In the account which Dr. Clarke has given of Constantinople, 
little novelty will be found; and little indeed was to be expect- 
ed. We cannot, however, agree with him in thinking, that 
the manners, customs, and even the garb of the Greeks, were 
adopted by their Turkish conquerors. It never was the cus- 
tom, as far as we know, for the Greeks of the Lower Empire, 
toshut up their women in harems—to marry four wives at a 
time-—to practise the painful ceremony of circumcision—to ab- 
stain from drinking wine—or to shave their heads, and wear tur- 
bans. We are farther embarrassed by the following sentence;— 
‘neither do the divans of Turkish apartments differ Srom those 
‘lusurious couches, on which the Greeks and Romans were wont 
to repose.’ But the divan is that part of the chamber which 
istaised by a step above the rest of the floor, and which is com- 
monly surmounted by a couch, or ottoman, that is placed along 
the wall of the apartment. The divan itself, however, is no 
more a couch, than the area of the quadrangle in Trinity Col- 
lege is a building. 

Our traveller found means to enter twice within the walls of 


:—and he says, that his second visit has enabled him 
todescribe with minuteness scenes hitherto impervious to European 
eyes. We are aware, that ever since a noble diplomatist took 
occasion to despatch a messenger from Constantinople to Eu- 
rope, the geography of Turkey has been rather unsettled; but 


wecan assure Dr. Clarke, that he is mistaken, if he supposes, 
thet his have been the only European, or even the only English 
eyes, that have beheld the interior of the Seraglio. His ac- 
count; however, of that mysterious abode of despotism and lux- 
ury, will be found, by most readers, to be curious and interest- 

; though we can afford to give but a very short abstract of 


‘it’ The gardening is, for the most part, in the Dutch taste, 


and by no means in a style of magnificence; while the massive 
fragments of antique marbles, scattered all around—the dark and 
towering cypresses—the gloomy walls—the huge iron gates— 
and narrow cloistered quadrangular palaces, like the older col- 
leges in our universities—together with the stillness and appar- 
ent desolation of the whole scene, conspire to give it an air of 
sadness, and something of the character of a prison. In some 
of the apartments from which the women had recently removed, 

various little articles that strongly characterized their 
way of life ;—the fragments . mirrors and chandeliers broken in 

4 
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their romping—labels for Rosoglio*and other liguewrs—painted 
boxes half full of confectionery, and various pieces of embroidery 
—together with much dirt, and other indications of sluttishness, 
"The private apartment of the Sultan opening into the garden 
hyacinths, which Dr. Clarke only surveyed by looking into the 
windows, seems by far the most comfortable, as well as the most 
superb, that fell under his observation. 

‘Three sides of it,’ he observes, ‘were surrounded by a divin, 
the cushions and pillows of which were of black embroidered satin. 
Opposite the windows of the chamber was a fire-place, after the 
ordinary European fashion; and on each side of this, adoor covered 
with hangings of crimson cloth. Between each of these doors and 
the fire-place appeared a glass case, containing the Sultan’s private 
library, upon shelves; every volume being ia manuscript, lying om 
above the other, and the title of each book written on the edgesof 
its leaves. From the ceiling of the room, which was of burnished 
gold, opposite each of the doors, and also opposite te the fire-place, 
hung three gilt cages, containing small figures of artificial birds; 
these sung by mechanism. In the centre of the room stood an en 
ormous gilt brazier, supported, im an ewer, by four massive claws, 
like vessels seen under sideboards in England. Opposite to the en- 
tradce, on one side of the apartment, was a raised bench, crossing 
2 door, on which were placed an embroidered napkin, a vase, and 
bason, for washing the beard and hands. Over this bench, upon the 
Wall, was suspended the large embroidered porte-feuille, worked with 
Sitver thread on yellow leather, which is carried in procession whén 
the Sultan goes to mosque, or elsewhere in public, to contain the 
petitions presented by his subjects. In a nook close to the door was 
also a pair of yellow boots; and on the bench, by the ewer, a pait 
of slippers of the same materials. These are placed at the entrance 
ef every apartment frequented by the Sultan. The floor was cover 
ed with Gobelins tapestry; and the ceiling, as before stated, magni 
heently gilded and burnished. Groupes of arms, such as pistols, 
sabres, and poniards, were disposed, with very singular taste and 
effect, on the different compartments of the walls; the handles and 
scabbards of which were covered with diamonds of very large size: 
these, as they glittered around, gave a most gorgeous effect to the 
splendour of this sumptuous chamber.’ p. 26, 27. 


This is faithfully and correctly represented ;—and had ous tra- 
veller been permitted to enter this part of the palace, he would 
have found several other rooms fitted up with equal taste and mag- 
nificence. It may, perhaps, surprise our readers to learn, that 
the floors of these chambers were laid with English Wilton car- 
pets ; and that the walls of a gallery, which runs behind them, 
were hung with English prints. It is very likely, however, that 
these have been ret since the death of Selim,—who was too 
humane, too liberal, and too virtuous for his situation. He 
was possessed of considerable knowledge. The best French 
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works had been translated for his perusal; and the piety of the 
rigid Mahometans was shocked, while the voice of scandal whis- 
, that the Commander of the Faithful was an admirer of the 
arts, and that he read the writings of infidels. It was indeed 
too publicly known for his security, that he was no friend to in- 
tolerance—that he had established a printing-press—that he 
wished to enlighten the people—that he fancied he could ameli- 
oratethe laws of his country—that he sought to curb the power 
of the Janissaries—and that he had actually introduced a new 
system of tactics into his army. ‘The consequence was, that he 
id, with the loss of his life, for the boldness of his projects, and 
the liberality of his sentiments. ; 
We shall now accompany Dr. Clarke to the plain of Troy, as 
by courtesy it is called. ~ There can be no doubt that tradition, 
during a long lapse of ages, has pointed out one of the plains 
jn‘Anatolia; which is watered by the Mender-sou, the Thym- 
breck;and some smaller streams, as the identical territory which 
Homer has described as the plain of Troy. Is modern criti- 
cism to be permitted to dispute the authority of antient tradi- 
tion? The followers of Bryant will answer in the affirmative. 
They contend, that the detection of error can never be less me- 
titorious, though it may be somewhat more difficult, from the 
length of time that the error has prevailed ;—and it must be ad- 
mitted, that this aphorism sounds plausibly enough: But if we 
once begin to quarrel with antient traditions, merely because 
they seem to be at variance with probability, there is no saying 
where we shall stop. If we reject the traditions of the Greeks, 
because they do not satisfy our reason, we can scarcely admit 
those of the Egyptians, of the Romans, or, irfdeed, of any other 
nation. But these literary sceptics tell us, that Anaxagoras was 
as incredulous two thousand years ago, concerning the Trojan 
war, as they are themselves at the present day; and they seem 
really to think that the Greeks may have done as much for Ho- 
met, as we Caledonians are sometimes supposed to have accom- 
ished for Ossian ;—that the countrymen of Homer, vain of the 
ustre which his poetry had shed upon the Grecian nation, might 
have sought, at an early period, for a scene to suit the ac- 
tion of his fabulous Iliad; and might have bestowed various 
“names mentioned in that poem upen the rivers, (eae and 
mountains of Anatolia, with as much precision and certainty 


as a Highlander of Scotland can now point out the tomb of 
Ossian, and the cave of Fingal. With all our abhorrence for 
scepticism, we must acknowledge, that there seem to be con- 
siderable’ difficulties in admitting sume of the reports of Ho- 
mer, and in adjusting the topography of the district of ‘Troas 
to his descriptions, Still; however; it is much easier, as well as 
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more pe ular, to believe with the many, than to doubt with the 
few. ky should we discredit the story, when we are told, that 
Priam and Hecuba lost their kingdom, because one of their fifty 
sons had run away with a Grecian princess, on account of her 
beauty, when she must have been an hundred years old? Why 
should we be surprised, that the ruins of Troy could never be 
found, since it is easy to suppose, that they were swept away by 
the waters, when Neptune and Apollo turned half a dozen rivers 
fifty miles out of their course, in order to destroy the rampart of 
the Greeks? 

Dr. Clarke, however, takes a decided part against these literary 
infidels. It had been idly observed, that Homer would not have 
given the epithet *a«/is, broad, to the Hellespont, if he had 
meant to indicate the narrow straits of the Dardanelles. But why 
should not a poet, and especially such a poet as Homer, be at 
liberty to call a narrow sea a broad one, if he chooses to do so? 
The objection, however, if it be one, says Mr. Walpole, may be 
obviated at once, by translating +A«)is Eaa‘emwer)es, the Salt Hele 
lespont. Some objectors may indeed contend, that there is not 
the least likelihood that Homer would have employed the word 
in that most unusual acceptation: and they may add, that since 
all seas are salt, sa/¢ can be no distinctive epithet; and more- 
over, that Homer has also called the Hellespont éxesger, or 
boundless, an epithet applied with no peculiar felicity to a sea, 
even though it be salt, which is only a mile in breadth. This 
is all very pretty cavilling; but we assure ourselves, that none 
of our readers will suspect us of thinking in the same way with 
these objectors. 

The same spirit of cavil must have guided these objectors, 
when they contended that the rivers of Troas do not answer to 
Homer's description of the Simois and the Scamander. This, 
however, is being literal and prosaic to a degree of absolute stu- 
pidity. Surely we do not imagine, from the language of the po- 
ets, that the Tiber is of a bright yellow colour, or that the Pac- 
tolus rolls over a golden bed. It has always been permitted to 
the Muses to alter the face of Nature ; and if we expect to trace 
localities by their descriptions, we must often encounter disap- 
pointment. Neither the brook of Bournabashi, nor the torrent 
of the Mender-sou, do indeed very much resemble the divine 
Scamander: But are we, therefore, to question the authority of 
tradition, or to deny that Ilium stood somewhere in the country 
which is called Troas? Walter Scott, our Scottish Homer, has 
called a river, to which we should not hesitate to give the epithets 
of dete and Babvdirns,— Lyndock’s lovely rill.’ Shall we 
doubt, on this account, that the river Almond beautifies the 
charming spot, which is the seat of Sir Thomas Graham? 
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We are not, however, quite so positive and dogmatical as to 
refuse to admit, that some very extraordinary changes had ta- 
ken place in the district of Troas, between the age of Homer, 
and the epoch when Mr. Chevalier arrived there. Some scep- 
tical persons urged, indeed, that these changes could not have 
ned in the nature of things, and rejected the hypothesis 

of Mr. Chevalier as altogether illusory. But they ought to have 
recollected, that the orthodox Homerites never thought of re- 
ferring those changes to the ordinary course of things—but were 
entitled, and bound indeed, to attribute the whole of them to 
the mischievous agency of the Gods of Olympus. It is known, 
on the authority of the poet himself, that the Gods destroyed 
the rampart of the Greeks ; and it may be shrewdly suspected, 
that these same Gods endeavoured, by all other means in their 
er, to obliterate the local monuments, by which the site of 
roy could be recognized by any future inquirer. According- 
ly, when Mr. Chevalier visited the district of Troas, he found 
things wonderfully altered. The ruins of the city, which stood 
in the plain in Homer’s time, had climbed to the top of the hill 
of Bournabashi—the great, deep, and vortiginous Scamander 
had dwindled into a scanty rivule-—and the two fountains, the 
hot and the cold, which rose near the wall, had departed to the 
distance of a mile and a half, and had been changed into forty 
tepid springs, which are consequently neither hot nor cold! 
These, and many more surprising alterations had taken place : 
_ But Mr. Chevalier persevered. The site of Ilium, the gardens 
of Priam, the throsmos, the callicolone, the Scamander and the 
Simois, are all clearly pointed out in his map. We should have 
continued to think, that the Gods had been discomfited by Mr. 
Chevalier, if Dr. Clarke had not put in his pretensions to the 
victory, and made us waver between the claims of these literary 


Dr. Clarke boldly denies, that the ruins of Troy, which cer- 
tainly once were in the plain, can ever be found on the summit 
of Bournabashi; but he has found out another site for the city, 
which, it appears, neither Apollo nor Neptune could hide from 
him,—though a coup de solei/, and a storm at sea, which he af- 
terwards encountered, were pretty plain intimations of the re- 
sentment they felt at his presumptuous sagacity. Strabo says, 
that the inhabitants of the Lliensian village believed that it stood 
on the site of Troy ; and the same writer places this village at 
the distance of 30 stadia to the east of New [lium. It follows, 
then, that he who finds the ruins of New Ilium, will be pre- 
cisely 30 stadia, or three miles and three quarters to the west 
of the spot, which, in the time of Strabo, was believed to have 
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been the site of Troy. From some medals which were brought 
to him by the peasants, Dr. Clarke is persuaded that he disco- 
vered the site of New Llium at a place called Palais Califut ; and 
he therefore concludes, that Troy must have stood three miles 
and three quarters to the eastward—that is to say, at a place 
now called Tchiblack, or in its vicinity. 

That this conjecture sounds almost as plausibly as Mr. Cheva- 
lier’s, can scarcely be denied ; but we are afraid that it will not 
satisfy the sceptics. Dr. Clarke says, that the Califut-Osmack 
(of which we find no traces whatever in Chevalier’s map) was the 
Simois of Homer, and that the Mender-sou was his Scamander. 
—But here again the sceptical doubts come thick upon us. It 
had been believed, that Homer had described the Scamander as 
rising from two fountains close to the walls of Troy. After men- 
tioning that Achilles and Hector had passed the fig-tree, and run 
by the carriage-road under the wall, the poet adds— 

Keera  ixaver narrtpiow, tvda de myyat 
Actai dvaircues Exapmarder dtvqeviog. Il. x. 

Now, Dr. Clarke, being aware of the difficulty attending the 
more obvious interpretation of this passage, is incredibly com- 
forted to find it thus rendered by Cowper. 

And now they reached the running rivulets clear, 
Where, from Scamander’s dizzy flood, arise 
Two fountains. 

We fairly avow, that we cannot comprehend a word of this 
translation—running rivulets, where two fountains rise from a 
river! Rivers, we had thought, generally rise from fountains, 
and not fountains from rivers. We should translate these verses 
literally—They arrived at two clear-flowing springs, where two 

fountains of eddying Scamander rise. But if this version be 
right, it offers an insuperable obstacle to Dr. Clarke’s conjecture. 
The Mender-sou, which he would have to be the Scamander, 
rises at the distance of several leagues from Tchiblack ; nor is it 
possible, if Tchiblack be the spot where Troy stood, that the 
fountains of Bournabashi, at the distance of six or seven miles 
from that place, should be the hot and cold springs, mentioned 
by Homer as being close to the wall. But it is essential for Dr. 
Clarke, if he would reconcile himself to Homer, to find two 
fountains of the Scamander, one hot, and the other cold, near 
to Tchiblack. Now, this he certainly has not done. Nor, in- 
deed, would the task be an easy one; for the Mender-sou, the 
Doctor’s Scamander, rises at a great distance from his Pagus 
Iliensium ; and no where approaches this supposed site of Troy, 
nearer than four or five miles. In what way, then, is it pos- 
sible to suppose, if Tchiblack be the site of Troy, that Homer 
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could have spoken of two fountains of the Scamander as break- 
ing forth close under the wall of the city? We must now leave 
it. to our readers to decide between our author and ourselves. 
We shall not follow him in his excursion through the rest of 
the district. Since the site of Troy cannot be pointed out to 
us, we should feel little interest in tracing the course of the Ca- 
lifat-Oswock—in seeking the sources of the Mender-sou—or in 
climbing with Dr. Clarke and the tigers to the snowy summit of 
Mount Kazdasghy. 

Our author’s account of his voyage from the Hellespont to 
Rhodes, is written in a lively and agreeable manner ; and his 
description of the ruins of Cos will be found to be. interesting 

the antiquarian. For the account which is given of Cnidus, 

. Clarke is indebted to Mr. Morritt. ‘ Rhodes,’ says our 
author, ‘is a most delightful spot.’ A day without sunshine 
is said to be unknown there. To the citizens of London this 
must seem the strangest and most incredible thing in the whole 
book. After leaving Rhodes, he proceeded to the Gulf of Glau- 
eus, and visited the ruins of Telmessus. On the 17th of April 
1801, he arrived in Aboukir Bay, and consequently not a month 
after the celebrated battle of the 23d of March, when the fate of 
Egypt was decided. This circumstance has given our author 
an opportunity of detailing the events of the campaign ; and it 
is but just to say, that he has executed his task with candour 
and ability. 

Dr. Clarke took only a cursory view of the country. During 
his journey to Rosetta, he observed that remarkable. illusion, 
which is so frequent in the desert, and which the French call le 
mirage. The sands had taken the appearance of water. The 
domes, and turrets, and groves of Rosetta were seen reflected 
on the glowing surface of the plain, which appeared like a vast 
lake extending itself between the travellers and the city. An 
explanation of this phenomenon has been given by Monge. It 
isealled, if we do not mistake, “~~ Wy—al serab, by the 
Arabians ; and is alluded to by Isaiah (c. xxxv. v. 7.), in the 
following words, 03X87 awn TWm1,—‘ and the serab (the illusory 
lake of the desert) shall become a real lake.’ This explanation 
gives the true sense, and presents a far more beautiful as well 
as characteristic image than that conveyed in our version—‘ and 
the parched ground shall become a pool.’ 

Of the'antiquities of Egypt, Dr. Clarke has not spoken at 
Reet length ; and we wish thaf he had dwelt longer on those of 

yprus. We shall make a few brief remarks. He is undoubt- 


edly right, in supposing the Scarabeus to have been a type of © 
the Sun. Some curious information concerning this symbol 
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may be found in Horapdllo, and in Clemens Alexandrinus, 
We must, however, caution Dr. Clarke not to trust too much 
to Kircher. When a female figure is represented on a Seara- 
beus, it is more likely to be that of Neitha, or Minerva, than of 
Iris. “Ewi & r¢¢ ASnva¢ ros nivbager, SAYS Horapollo, tw 0 ‘H@aices 
thy yiwa yedpevew. We have only slightly examined the signets 
found in Cyprus. The characters, however, are obviously the 
same with those which the Pelasgi introduced into Etruria, 
The Etruscan alphabet was certainly copied from the Pheeni- 
cian, as may be easily perceived by comparing the former, as 
published by Govi and Lanzi, with the latter as determined by 
Swinton and Barthelemy. While we are upon this subject, we 
shall just mention, that we think Dr. Clarke is mistaken in what 
he says concerning the worship of Serapis, which, he says, was 
not introduced into Egypt until the time of the Ptolemies. The 
curious reader may consult Plutarch in his life of Alexander ; 
also de Iside & Osiride—Arrian de Expedit. Alexandri. L. VII. 
and Tacit. Hist. L. LV. c. 84. 

Our traveller left Egypt on the 24th of June, and arrived at 
Acre on the 29th. His portrait of the celebrated Djezzar Pacha 
is drawn with much spirit ; though we found a little portion of 
horror mingled with our amusement, while we contemplated it. 
Next to the remarkable personage, who has so long attracted 
the attention, and disturbed the tranquillity of Europe, we look 
upon Ali Pacha of Jenina, and Djezzar Pacha of Acre, as the 
most extraordinary men of the present times. The name of 
the latter, which he assumed voluntarily, and out of ostentation, 
signifies Butcher ; and, by all accounts, he has amply earned it. 
Throughout his life, he has generally acted as his own execu- 
tioner. On one occasion, in a fit of jealousy, he put seven of 
his women to death with his own hand ; and is regularly attend- 
ed by what he calls his marked men, that is, men whom he has 
formerly deprived of a nose, an eye, or an arm, for some dis- 
obedience or offence. He affects the utmost plainness and her- 
mit austerity in his way of living—occupies himself nearly the 
whole day in cutting out paper into fantastic forms with his 
scissars ; and utters such a quantity of frivolous stuff—long ob- 
scure parables, and inapplicable truisms—that it is but rarely 
that an occasional visitor can discover any traces of that pro- 
found sagacity, consummate art, and extraordinary quickness 
avd decision for which he has so long been celebrated. 


‘We found him seated on a mat in a little chamber, destitute 
even of the meanest article of furniture, excepting a coarse, porous, 
earthenware vessel, for cooling the water he occasionally drank. He 
was surrounded by persons maimed and disfigured in the manner be- 
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fore described. He scarcely looked up ¢@, notice our entrance,but 
continued his employment of drawing upon the floor, for one of his 

a plan of some works he was then constructing. His 
form was athletic, and his long white beard entirely covered his 
breast. His habit was that of a common Arab, plain but clean, 
consisting of a white camlet over a cotton cassock. His turban was 
also white. . Neither cushion nor carpet decorated the naked boards 
of his divin. 

*The conversation began by a request from the Pacha, that Eng- 
lish Captains, in future, would fire only one gun, rather as a signal, 
than as a salute, upon their arrival. “There can be no good rea- 
son,” said he, “‘ for such a waste of gunpowder, in ceremony be- 
tween friends. Besides,” he added, “I am too old to be pleased 
with ceremony: among forty-three Pachas of three tails, now living 
ia Turkey, I am the senior. My occupations are consequently, as 
you see, very important,” taking out a pair of scissars, and begin- 
ning to cut figures in paper, which was his constant employment 
when strangers were present: these he afterwards stuck upon the 
wainseot. His whole discourse was in parables, proverbs, truisms, 
and Oriental apologues. One of his tales lasted nearly an hour, a- 

a man who wished to enjoy the peacefu! cultivation of a small 
garden, without consulting the lord of the manor, whenever he re- 
moved a tulip; alluding, perhaps, to his situation with reference to the 
Gtand Signior. There was evidently much cunning and deep poli- 

in his pretended frivolity. Apparently occupied in regulating the 
date of a watch paper with his scissars, he was all the while 
attentive to our words, and even to our looks. He believed that dis- 
sensions had been excited in his dominions by Sir Sidney Smith, to 
divert him from the possibility of assisting the French, by attacking 
the Vizier’s army in its march through Syria; and was much incen- 
sedwhile he complained to us of this breach of confidence, “I ate,” 
said he, ** bread and salt with that man; we were together as swore 
friends. He did what he pleased here. I lent him my staff; he re- 
leased all my prisoners, many of whom were in my debt, and never 
paid. me a pari. What engagements with him have I violatedt 
What promises have I not fulfilled 2 What requests have I denied ft 
I wished to combat the French by his side ; but he has taken care 
that I shall be confined at home to fight against my own people. 
Have I merited such treatment?” When he was a little pacified, we 
ventured to assure him that he had listened to his own and to Sir 
Sidney's enemies ; that there did not exist a man more sincerely al- 
lied to him ; and that the last commission we received, previously to 
our leaving the fleet, were Sir Sidney’s memorials of his regard for 
Djezzar Pacha. In proof of this, I presumed to lay before him the 
present Sir Sidney had entrusted to my care. It was a small but 
very elegant telescope, with silver slides. He regarded it however 
with disdain, saying it had too splendid av exterior for him; and 
taking down an old ship glass, that hung above his head, covered 
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with greasy leather, added, “‘Humbler instruments serve my pur. 
poses; besides, you may tell Sir Sidney that Djezzar, old as he:is, 
seldom requires the aid of a glass to view what passes around him? 
p- 368—37 ls’ ' f , 


Dr. Clarke informs us, that the ancient custom of tinging’ the 
eye lashes with the sulphuret of antimony, and sane black 
streaks from the corner of the eyes, is still preserved by. th 
modern ladies of Syria. ‘ Jezebel heard of it, and painted her 
face.’ The Doctor remarks, that this translation is not fai 
ful, and renders the original text (at least so we infer from. hs 
expressions), ‘and put her eyes in painting.’ But the He 
brew words confirm his observation more than he seems to have 
been aware of—"'ry })2) Cwm—literally, e¢ posuit in. stibio 
oculos ejus, Whether this eye-blacking be becoming, or not, we 
. shall leave to our fair readers to determine ; but we’ trust thatewe 
have proved, to the satisfaction of the whole Blue-stocking Club, 
that we have a right to participate with Dr. Clarke in the glory 
of having shown, that though Jezebel certainly blacked her eye 
lashes, and perhaps her eye-brows, yet there is no eviderite 
whatever of her having worn rouge. , 

Before we accompany our author on his pilgrimage to Jett 
salem, we wish to advert to the reasons which he has given for 
naming the country the Ho/y Land, rather than Palestine, 
We agree with him in thinking that Palestine did not include 
Pheenice ; but we differ from him, when he says that Pheenice 
constituted a portion of the Holy Land. The Greeks, it is 
true, gave the appellation of Phoenice to the whole coast, from 
Orthosia to Pelusium. Tis. d¢ Actwig i pty awd Opbwoiag wixpt Te 
asvelen wapmala Dowvinny xaatitas @revy Tig wat aAilevag. S 
L.XVI. But itiscertain, that the Phoenicians did not occupy 
the coast even so far to the south as Ptolemais ; for there can bend 
doubt, that the Israelites possessed it from Joppa to the neigh 
bourhood of Tyre. On the other hand, however, Pheenice cannot 
be included within the precincts of the Holy Land, since the 
coast’ from Tyre to Orthosia was never under the dominion of 
the Israelites.’ Dr. Clarke observes, that according to Joshua, 
the lot of Asher extended unto Great Tsidon. We confess, that 
we suspect the text to be corrupt. Helkath is said to be the 
border of Asher. It follows then, that Helkath was the north- 
ern border of the province. Now Tsidon lay considerably to 
the north of Helkath. How then could the territory of Asher, 
of which Helkath was the border, reach to Tsidon? Again, it 
is to be observed, that the list of places is given as follows:— 
Hebron, Rehob, Hammon, Kanah, Tsidon. We are unable 
to fix the position of Rehob and Hammon. Hebron was si- 
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tuated about eight miles from the coast, and about as many to 
thesouth of Helkath. 1t consequently lay on the eastern fron- 
tier of Asher, near the boundaries of Asher and Naphtali; and 
was, therefore, not even on the same side with Tsidon. Kanak 
was. still more remote from the Phcenician capital; for’ it lay 
within the inland territory of Zebulun, near to the south-east 
exttemity of Asher. But we have seen that Tsidon lay nearly due 
northof Asher. These are inconsistencies for which we cannot 
account, unless we suppose the text to be corrupt. Dr. Clarke 
oe there were two cities of the name of Kanah; and 
that alluded to one which was near to Tsidon. . But this 
is to cut the knot without untying it. What traces exist of 
this second Kanah? In all events, it is evident, that no terri- 
, in which the institutions of Jehovah were not observed, 
can be included in the Holy Land. ‘This is expressly stated by 
the'Jéwish Rabbies in the Mishna. Consequently, we cannot 
agree With our author, in thinking that Pheenice can be included 
inthe Holy Land ;—since we cannot suppose, that the ordi- 
nancesof Moses were observed by the votaries of Adonis at Tsi- 
don, or by the worshippers of Hercules at Tyre. 
After leaving Acre, Dr. Clarke crossed the river Belus, and 
to Nazareth, which he describes as a miserable vil- 
From this place, he directed his course to the lake Gen- 
» by Rani, Kanah, and Turan. | Between these two 
last mentioned places, he remarked some basaltic phenomena ; 
and we Tecommend his observations upon them to the atten- 
tion of ists. There are few countries, if we err not, which 
offer a finer field for geological pursuits than Palestine. 
fing his journey, Dr. Clarke encountered some of those 
extraor people called Druses, whose religious tolerance 
becomes the more remarkable, when it is contrasted with the 
furious animosities of the sects around them. ‘ Their Pan- 
‘theoh’ says our author, ‘ admits as objects of adoration, 
‘whatever has been venerated by Heathens, Jews, Christians, 
‘ and: Mahometans.’ While the philosopher smiles at the ac- 
commodating creed of these Pantheists, he will probably wish, 
that the gentle spirit which guides them may extend its influence 
to every country, in which the intemperance of zeal, and the 
intolerance of bigotry, are daily contracting the limits, and di- 
minishiig the authority of reason, of sober morality, and of 


sound peores : 

The city 0 Tiberias, and its lake, are objects which, we con- 
fess, appear to us very little interesting. Dr. Clarke compares 
the lake with those of Cumberland, of Scotland, and of Locarno 
in Italy. It is something like all, and very like none ;—just a 
, VOL, XXI, NO. 4). K 
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might be supposed, when one sheet of water, with its shores, 
and peculiar scenery, is compared with any other sheet of wate 
of nearly an equal size. Dr. Clarke seems not to be decided, 
whether he shall follow Adrichomius and d’Anville, who 

e Tiberias to have been built on the site of the ancient 
neroth, or whether he shall reject that opinion, with Reland 
We are inclined to think with d’Anville, that the southern bo. 
der of Naphtali reached even beyond Tiberias. There canbe 
no doubt, that Chamath, otherwise called Ammaus, was withis 
the province of Naphtali. Now, the hot baths of Ammaus, ar 
about a mile to the south of Tiberias. ‘The objection, therefor, 
of Reland, is obviated. We must observe to Dr. Clarke, thi 
non Chamath does not signify baths ;—we shall not, however, 
object to him, if he should say, that by Chamath the Jews m 
derstood certain ot baths near to lake Gennesareth. 

After having bathed in this lake,—after having guessed at ib 
length and breadth, which may be twelve miles by six,—afe 
having been cruelly flea-bitten at Tiberias, where it seems ‘ th 
‘ king of the fleas holds his court,’—and after having suppeda 
mullets, which, according to tradition were the ‘ the favourite fool 
‘of Jesus Christ !—our author returned once more to Ne 
zareth, and proceeded by Napolose, the ancient Sichem, tp 
Jerusalem. 

That Dr. Clarke should have been impressed with sentiments 
of admiration, bordering on enthusiasm, whenhe first beheldthe 
venerable domes of Salem, can excite no surprise. We know, in 
deed, of no place, of which the history is so extraordinarpa 
that of this ancient city of the Jebusites. In the eighth yearaf 
his reign, the holy David took the strong hold of Zion, and 
brought up the ark of Jehovah from Kirjath-jearim, and placed 
it in Jerusalem. Innumerable and astonishing prodigies have 
since distinguished the city of David, and have rendered it emi 
nent above all the cities of the world. The early and fabulow 
accounts of Ilium, of Athens, and of Rome, amused the im- 
gination of the poets, while they excited the contempt of the 
sceptics of antiquity. But the authentic, though extraordinary 
records, which attest the history and the fate of the Jewish @ 

ital, must convince the reason, in exercising the fancy, of the 
Christian reader. It was here that, during a long successiot 


of ages, the oracles of God were wont to be uttered by 
spired and holy men;—it was here that the Lord of th 
Universe deigned to reside, under the dazzling, though m 
terial form of the glorious Schechinah ;—and it was here, that 
the same eternal Being submitted to a voluntary and ignom 
nious death, for the salvation of ungrateful man. Every edt 
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the sacred city is the monument of a miracle ;—every 
e withing its walls has been dignified by the presence of pro- 
‘and apostles ;—and every hill and valley in its vi@pity, 
ebeen the scenes of the most dreadful and astonishing events. 
3 heard the mysterious sentences, which were uttered 
by Be Daughter of the Voice;—there, the Pontifs of Israel 
were instructed in the will of Heaven, by Urim and Thummim. 
To, the south of the modern city stands Mount Zion, whence, 
the t Isaiah has said, ‘ shall go forth the law.’ Tophet 
is situated beneath it, in the Valley of the Children of Hin- 
nom, in Which the voice of lamentation was heard, while idola- 
trous ts pyre their devoted infants through the fire to 
mao ‘ Siloa’s brook, that flowed Fast by the Oracle. of 
God,’ still bathes the feet of the holy Zion. To the east lies 
the Vale of Jehoshaphat, which is watered by the Kedron, and 
in which the good Josiah burnt the groves of Baal. Beyond 
arses the Mount of Olives, from which Jesus foretold the de- 
struction of the Temple, while he sat on ‘ the Rock of Predic- 
tion,’ —otherwise called ‘ the Mount of Corruption; to the 
right of which Solomon built high places to Ashteroth, Che- 
mosh, and Milcolm, the idols of the Heathen, and the abomi- 
nations of the Gentiles. On Mount Moriah stood the Temple 
of Jehovah. A Mahometan mosque now covers the sacred 
ground on which it was placed ; and the Christian pilgrim turns 
away with a sigh from the venerable spot ;—which, indeed, its 
present ssors will not permit him to approach. 

We bad already ii Chateaubriand’s account of Je- 
risalem, and had caught some portion of that devout person’s 
enthusiasm, before we began to read the narrative of Dr. Clarke. 
It was not, therefore, without regret, and, indeed, some alarm 
for the consequences, that we followed our author through the 
streets.of Jerusalem, while, with a kind of philosophical inde- 
pendence, unexampled in the history of all former pilgrims, he 
trampled under foot traditions which had stood the test of more 
than a years. Not satisfied with ridiculing the notion, 
that the of Lazarus remains where it was eighteen centu- 
ties ago, he derides the tradition which indicates the position of 
the Sepulchre! He treats the Empress Helena as nothing 


better acfedulous old woman; tells us, that what was 
called the rape, was a mere delusion, and monkish 
. Ch 


juggle. Had 

the Quaresmius, who wrote a book ‘ de externd, profand, ' 

sed detestabili ac vitiosé peregrinatione? At the same time we 

must confess, that the tor’s reasoning appears to us to be 

rather plausible. It must, we ve be conceded to him, first, 
2 


arke no fears of a visit from the ghost of 
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that the sife of the sap sepulchre must have been withiy 
the walls of the aneient Jerusalem ; secondly, that this would be 
eontr@ry to the usual customs of Oriental nations ; and, thirdly, 
that this supposed tomb in no way resembles the crypta exca. 
vated in rocks, in which the Jews were accustomed to their 
dead. 

A learned correspondent, whose authority Dr. Clarke woul 
be the first to acknowledge, combats this new hypothesis, and 
has authorised us to make public the followimg statement. 

‘ I was inclined, from the first time that 1 read what Dy, 
‘ Clarke has said on the subject of the site of the Holy Sepik 
‘chre at Jerusalem, to believe, that he had shown, there wa 
‘ not sufficient reason to imagine the supposed site to be the real 
‘site, But I have lately met with an argument, which I shi 
‘now offer to you, tending to support, strongly I think, th 
‘claims of the commonly supposed spot, to be the site of th 
‘ Holy Sepulchre. 

* The tomb in which Christ was laid, was in the place wher 
‘he was crucified. It was in the spot called “ dhe place 
* skulls ;” or Calvary. (John xix. 41.) 

‘ Near the Holy Sepulchre is, and has been, pointed out, 
‘from a very remote period, a place, in which the “ head 
* Adam” was laid. Dr. Clarke mentions it (p. 563); and som 
‘of the very early Fathers say they heard the tradition. Dr, 
“Clarke has not added Epiphanius:—But he also says th 
“ cranium Adami” was supposed to have been there. 

‘ Now, it may be made evident, that the meaning of the 
‘phrase, “the place of skulls,” and of the “skull of Adam; 
‘is thesame. But near the former, was the tomb of Christ, 
* according to Scripture; therefore, it was near the latter; thi 
‘is, where it has always been placed. 

‘ The proof, that the meaning of the two phrases is the samt, 
«I take from the learned author of “ Aristarchus Sacer.’ 
‘ ddam, in Hellenistic language, signifies, collectively, mankind; 
‘as in Hebrew. The Latin translation of 1 Sam. vii. 9. he 
‘« Istaest lex Adam ;” that is, ry dvégdxray not red "Addu. Sym 
‘ machus interprets the word Addu by érégwxsenra. Josiasis sail 
*to have burnt the bones 01% (Adam), that is, évégéwav, And 
‘ thus the Greek translators rendered it, xeréxavoey cord avbedmer. 

‘ Instead, therefore, of the place of the “ skull of Adam," 
‘as the tradition of ignorant people (who did not know that 
‘the word ddam had the signification sometimes which we have 
‘found it had) gave it, let us say, “ the place of the skulls of 
‘ men,” and we arrive at this conclusion. K, in Dr. Clarkes 

plan of the topography of Jerusalem, is the site of the Holy 
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‘ ; but there has been always a tradition, mentioned 
‘ by the early Fathers, that near it was the place of “the skull 
‘of men.” If this be so, and we have found “ the place of 
« skulls” of the Gospel, we cannot be far from the tomb ; for 
‘they were close together. 

/*It cannot therefore be allowed to Dr. Clarke, that the 
‘ church supposed to mark the site of the Holy Sepulchre, ex- 
« hibits no where the slightest evidence which might entitle it to 
‘ either of these appellations (Golgotha, or the place of. skulls,) 
‘ p, 561. Itis in fact near the place called, from a remote tradi- 
© tion, the place “ of the skulls of men.” 

* | think it adds much to the argument to observe, that the 
ee manner of giving the tradition, ‘‘ as the place of the 
© of Adam,” which was the way in which the Greek Fa- 
* thers had it pointed out to them, shows no marks of design or 
: eer on the part of those who so pointed it out. The 
‘ fact they were in possession of,—that it was the place 
‘ where was the “ cranium Adami.” ‘They ignorantly inter- 
* preted the latter word of one person, instead of taking it in 
‘ the sense, which it commonly bore, co//ective. And this in- 
* terpretation still continues ; as appears from their showing the 
‘ spot to travellers.’ 

. We wish to submit the following considerations to our readers, 
and to our correspondent. 

The Syro Chaldaic word for @ skull was #12391 golgoltha, 
which, by the elision of the second /amed, becomes yoavyed% 

. St. Matthew renders it xgaviev réx0s, a pluce of askull; 
St. Mark and St. John give it nearly the same meaning. 

St, Luke, without mentioning Go/gotha, writes «i ore éwmabor éxi 
Th thwey earsueror xgarior. x. tr. A. and when they were come toa 
place called SKULL, &c. Now, it is evident that St. Luke is 
the only one of the Evangelists who has strictly translated the 
word Golgotha, though he be the only one who has not introdu- 
ced the name ; for it does not signify ~gaviev rses, a place of a 
skull, but simply xg«vior, a skudl. Our correspondent, then, has 
not written with his usual accuracy, when he cites the Evangel- 
ists as speaking of the place of skulls. ‘She word is necessarily 
in the singular—go/goltha, or golgoiha, cranium. ‘Tradition 
tells us, that the place was so called, because the skull of ddam 
Was there buried. This is absurd enough; and we so far agree 
with the ingenious writer, that we think the name of the place, 

ich was probably a burying ground, was originally called 
8% M9393, which may be translated men’s sku/(s ; a fit enough 
name for the usual place of interment near toa great city. But 
where was this place, which must have been very extensive ? 

K 5 
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Surely not within the city, where the monks point out the 

in which they pretend that the skull of Adam was buried. 
Fathers have frequently related this tale concerning Adam} 
skull ; and have said, that it-was deposited near the tomb of 
Christ. But can we doubt, when the priests had persuaded th 
Empress Helena, that they knew the true position of the Holy 


Sepulchre, that they failed to seek and to find ‘ the place df, 


‘skull?’ The Fathers, as far as we recollect, no where tay, 
that Adam’s skull was buried upon Mount Moriah. We a 
therefore inclined to think, that the place called Golgoltha, 
skull, was the burying-ground in the neighbourhood of Jeru. 
lem, originally, perhaps, called ow ny2193n hegolgoloth Adan, 
the skulls of men, absurdly interpreted, the skull of Adam. 
all events, .if either we, or our correspondent, be right in oy 
explanation of the origin of the tale concerning ddam’s skull, i 
is more probable, that the place called the skulls of men, ws 
that described by Dr. Clarke as containing so many sepulchies 
than that the spot, pointed out by the monks as the repositoy 
of Adam’s skull, should be the true Calvary. But the wordsd 
St. Mark are, we think, decisive in favour of Dr. Clarke’s opi 
ion—and laid him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a roth, 
This answers exactly to the description of the ancient tombs 
cavated in the rock, in the place where Dr. Clarke has fixed tk 
sition of Calvary. The supposed Holy Sepulchre, over whith 
Helena built a church, is a grotto above ground, according 
Shaw ; who says, that the empress cut away the rock rounds 
bout it. How did Dr. Shaw know that? In the mean tim, 
it must be admitted, that this supposed tomb, as it exists at 
sent, corresponds in no way with the words of the Evangel 
We trust, that some future traveller, with the honesty of M. 
Chevalier, and with the judgment of M. Chateaubriand, will som 
relieve us from our perplexity, and ascertain, beyond the read 
of further cavil, the true position of this most venerable spot. * 
We shall now transcribe the description which Dr. Clatke 
gives of Jerusalem, as he surveyed it from the Mount of Olive. 


* Leaving the mountain where all these sepulchres are hewn, aid 
regaining the road which conducts towards the east, into the Valley 
of Jehosaphat, we passed the Fountain Siloa, and a white mulberry: 
tree which is supposed to mark the spot where the Oak Regel stool. 
Hence we ascended to the summit of the Mount OF OLIVES; pas 
sing, in our way, a number of Hebrew tombs. The Arabs upon the 
top of this mountain are to be approached with caution, and witha 
strong guard. Here indeed we stood upon holy ground ; and itis 
a question, which might reasonably be proposed to Jew, Christian, 
or Mahometan, whether, in reference to the history of their respective 
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nations, it be possible to attain a more interesting place of observa- 
tion, So commanding is the view of Jerusalem afforded in this situ- 
' gtion, that the eye roams over all the streets, and around the walls, 
asifin the survey of a plan or model of the city. The most con- 
object is the Mosque, erected upon the site and foundations 

‘the Temple of Solomon: this edifice may perhaps be considered 
as the finest specimen of Saracenic architecture which exists in the 
world, But this view of Jerusalem serves to strengthen the objections 
inst the prevailing opinion concerning the topography of 

the aneient city. D'Anville believed that ancient and modern Jeru- 
salem were very similarly situated ; that by excluding what is now 
called Calvary, and embracing the whole of what is now called 
Mount Sion, we should have an area equal in extent to the space 
‘which was occupied by the walls and buildings before the destruction 
of the Holy City by Vespasian aud Titus. But this is by no means 
true: @ spectator upon the Mount of Olives, who looks down upon 
the space enclosed by the walls of Jerusalem in their present state, as 
Sam remained since they were restored in the sixteenth century 
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by an the son of Selim, and perhaps have existed from the 
time of Adrian, must be convinced that, instead of covering two 
conspicuous hills, Jerusalem now occupies one eminence alone ; 
ly, that of Moriah, where the Temple stood of old, and where, 
Pheenix that hath arisen from the ashes of its parent, the famous 
of Omar is now situated. It is probable that the whole of 
Sion has been excluded; and that the mountain covered by 
edifices, whose base is perforated by ancient . and 
ited from Mount Moriah by the deep trench, or Tyropeeon, ex- 
as far as the Fountain Siloa, towards the eastern val- 
, is, in fact, that eminence which was once surmounted by the 
warks, towers, and regal buildings” of the House of David. 
There seems to be no other method of reconciling the accounts which 
ancient authors give of the space occupied by the former city ; these 
in n0 wise correspond with its present appearance : And the strange 
temerity which endeavours to warp the text of av historian, so as to 
suit existing prejudices, and the interests of a degrading superstition, 
cannot surely be too eagerly scouted by every friend of truth and sci- 
ence, Eusebius allows a distance of twenty-seven stadia, or three 
miles and three furlongs, for the circumference of the ancient city. 
circuit of the modern town does uot exceed two miles and a 
half, or twenty stadia, according to the measure of Eusebius. We 
cannot, therefore, without including this mountain, embrace an area 
sufficiently extensive even for the dimensions afforded by Eusebius, 
supposing that the ancient Crypta, described at the conclusion 
the preceding Chapter, do mark the position of the regal sepul- 
chres, in the midst of the vast cemetery of the ancient Jews, where 
the Tomb of Joseph of Arimathea was also possibly situated, then it 
will appear evident, that the mountain standing to the south of that 
deep trench or valley, ee has described as the Valley of 
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Gehiimow, (where the sepulchres appear which now exhibit, in 9 
many instaucés, the words of an inscription, THC ATLAC C1WN), Was, 


mr faet, Mount Sion; opposed, upon the south, to Moviah, and, 


divided from it by this valley. That the summit of this moun, 
tain was formerly included within the walls of the ancient city, the 


remains upon it, at this hour, not only of walls, but of suimpty,, 


ous edifices, seem forcibly to demonstrate. In this view of the sub- 
ject, the topography of the city seems more reconcileable with an 
cient documents. The present Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
all the trumpery attached to it, will, it is true, be thrown into the 
back ground ; but the Sepulchres of the Kings of Judah, so longan 
object of research, do then become a prominent object in the plan; 
the possible site of our Saviour’s Tomb may be denoted; and 
—~—Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the Oracle of God 

will continue in the situation assigned for it by Christian writers of 
every sect and denomination, since the age of the Apostles, and ear- 
liest Fathers of the Church.’ p. 571—576. 


This Jong citation will a that our author can describe, 
hoth/with truth and with elegance, the scenes which he has w 


Co An some other instances, in which it is evident that his 
si¥1é 3s ‘more ambitious, the effect, we think, has been less hap- 


py: .We.know not, however, how the following sentence, in 
the pas which we have quoted, has been received by the 


Doctors\of Cambridge. ‘ Jerusalem now occupies one eminence 
‘ alone, namely, that of Moriah, where the temple stood of old, 
“and where, like a Phoenix that hath arisen from the ashesof 
‘its parent, the famous Mosque of Omar is now situated’ 
‘This is prettily said; and yet, our orthodox feelings are a little 
disturbed, when we are reminded by a metaphor, that a Maho- 
metan mosque could arise out of the ruins of the temple of Je 
hovah, as a Pheenix is fancied to arise out of the ashes of ils 
parent. If his readers did not know the truth, and were not 
aware of the Doctor’s orthodoxy, they might suspect that he 
meant to say, that one seat of superstition had arisen out of the 
ruins of another. We are well assured, that this could never 
have been his intention ; and it was chiefly in order to prevent 
any such mistake, that we have taken notice of our author’s in- 
genious, but rather ambiguous metaphor. 

After the war which Dr. Clarke had been’ waging with tradi- 
iions at Jerusalem, we were a little surprised to find him giving 
implicit credit to the tradition concerning the Cave of the Nati- 
vity at Bethlehem. St. Luke tells us, that thie heavenly infant was 
laid in the manger (é» +% gdivn,) because there was no room 
them in the inn. Christ, then, wis{probably born in a stable, 
and not in the cave which, accor tto Jerom, was consecra- 
ted to the worship of Adonis, or the'Suin, in the time of Adrian: 
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. Qur author deserves more applause for endeavouring to dispel 
the darkness which has hung for so many ages over the natural 
a of Judea. ‘The visionary tales, as false as they are 
extravagant, which have been told concerning the lake Asphai- 
tites, would fill a volume. Dr. Clarke has briefly, but cenclu- 
sively, roe their absurdity. 
_ From Bethlehem our author proceeded by Rama to Joppa, 
or Japha ; where, according to tradition (always tradition !) Noah 
built his ark. ‘ Pliny,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘describes Joppa as 
‘older than the deluge.’ Joppe Phanicum, antiquior terrarum 
imundatione. Did Pliny mean the universal deluge as described 
inGenesis? We should think not. . 
. Dr. Clarke returned by sea from Joppa to Acre ; and here his 
narrative closes. We have already extended this article to such 
alength, that we must be very brief while we speak of the gene- 
ralmerits of the work before us, and while we make a few remarks 
upon its defects. 
_ That Dr. Clarke possesses qualifications which entitle him to 
the notice of the public, both as an observer, and as a writer, 
will scarcely be denied by those who have perused his former 
; and we are led to think, that his claims to attention will 
Se ahing by the appearance of that which we have been con- 
sidering. {t is not to be expected, however, that in a volume 
of seven hundred pages in quarto, there should not be many ine- 
ities; and that faults, both in the manner and in the matter, 
not occasionally meet the eye of the critic. ‘Those au- 
thors are rare, who always say what is agreeable, or wise, and to 
whom we never fail to listen with instruction or delight. Dr. 
Qlarke possesses much general knowledge, which he employs 
without pedantry, and displays withou¥ostentation ; nor does he 
often fatigue attention, by dwelling too long, or too minutely, 
upon any subject. We have, indeed, seldom met with a travel- 
ler, whose descriptions are more lively, or who presents objects 
more distinctly to the mental eye; but we have sometimes also 
had to observe, and to censure, his want of method, the faults of 
his language, and the imperfections of his style. His pictures, it 
is true, are generally spirited compositions—full of character and 
animation ; and he paints with the ease and the rapidity, if not 
always with the skill and the grace, of a‘master. But (to eon- 
tinue the metaphor) his colouring is occasionally too gaudy—hie 
lights too glaring—and his shadows too dark. 
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Art. VII. An Historical Sketch of the Last Years of the 

A Gustavus the 4th, Adolphus, late King of Sweden, tnc 
ing a Narrative of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 

the late Revolution: And-an Appendix, containing Official 

Documents, Letters, and Minutes of Conversations between 

the late King and Lieut. Gen. Sir John Moore, Gen. Brune, 

&c. &c. ‘Translated from the Swedish. 8vo. pp. 384. Caw. 

thorn. London. 1812. 


Te. is altogether a very singular work. It undoubtedly 
must be regarded as the defence of the party which de. 
throned the late King of Sweden ; and there can be as little ques. 
tion that it appears, if not under the patronage, at least by the 
connivance of the present government. ‘Those for whom it 
fesses to speak, and those who have permitted, and therefore 
proved of, its publication, are Royalists by profession, if not 
a The former were at all times friends of the monare 
—and courtiers ; the latter may be supposed to have somethi 
of the zeal of new converts—converts, too, who have adopted’s 
faith singularly beneficial to themselves. Yet does this book 
abound in the very purest principles of resistance, urged in their 
most unpalatable form, because illustrated by recent examples, 
‘ The following pages,’ says its author, ‘ are principally addressed 
‘ to the present times, in order to dissipate groundless preposses 
‘ sions, and to prove, that the causes of the great events whith 
‘ they have witnessed, are not to be sought for in deep laid and 
‘ Jong-concerted plans, but in the criminal abuse of power and 
‘ inordinate ambition. 

‘It is entreated that the reader will determine with himself, 
‘ whether he consider itto be the duty of a King to prefer the 
‘ welfare of his people to every other consideration, or the duty 
‘ of the people to disregard the obvious interests of their country, 
‘ and to sacrifice their lives and fortunes to the personal resent- 
‘ments of their monarch. Should any one be of the latter opi- 
‘nion, let him not peruse the following work: the sentiments 
‘which it contains must be to him unintelligible,—and we think 
‘it unnecessary to undertake to prove what no despot has yet 
‘ ventured openly to deny. p. 3. & 4. 

Now, we certainly are not ‘of the latter opinion.’ On the 
contrary, we consider the principle of resistance as the very 
corner-stone of free governments ;—as that on which they are 
founded, “and which keeps them standing. It requires to be 
kept, indeed, in its proper place. It is one of the more de 
licate topics of political discussion ;—it is, as Mr. Fox was wont 
to say, a doctrine that ought to be preached rather to kings 
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than te their subjects ; and for this reason, we should hold the 
of defining lawful resistance, and specifying the cases to 
ich it should be applied, to be one attended both with ex- 
treme difficulty, a much real mischief. But the general 
sition may safely be maintained, that there are acts of the ~ 
which make resistance a duty. What those acts are, it would 
ndeed be dangerous to settle by any general reasoning :— 
But as often as cases occur which may be thought to justify 
resistance, there can be no harm in discussing them, with the 
view of ascertaining whether they do so or not. Now, the 
reign of the late King of Sweden has been supposed to furnish 
an example of this kind; and the real object of ile work before 
us is to prove, by a detail of facts, that the conduct of that mo- 
natch called upon his subjects to depose him. Into this inquiry 
may at the present moment safely enter. Like all sovereigns 
Baeve ceased to be kings de facto, Gustavus has lost his ad- 
mirers and followers :—he is no longer the ‘ real opposer of Buo- 
fnaparte,’ and the ‘ liberator of Europe.’ The innumerable eyes 
which four years ago were turned towards him, cannot now 
discern whereabouts he has taken shelter ;—and instead of being 
ready to tear us in pieces for whispering any thing to his disad- 
vantage, as all the monopolists of profitable loyalty would have 
been at that time, we doubt not they are now as careless as they 
are ignorant, whether he was justly or unjustifiably dethroned ; 
and it is notorious, that they have long ago transferred their hopes 
and admiration to an upstart general of Buonaparte, who drove 
the ‘magnanimous Hero of the North’ from the kingdom of his 
ancestors 


© Dhere seems to be no reason for doubting the authenticity of 
this work. The enn we presume, has a copy of the ori- 


Swedish, and can prove it to have been published in Stock- 
_ He infers, from the state of the press there, that it must 
ve come out under the auspices of the government whose de- 
it espouses,—though composed in language often very un- 


' like that which might be expected from the court of an absolute 


monarch. The bulk of the facts contained in it, however, do by 
m0. means belong to the class of secret history: And the Ap- 
pendix of original documents, which, it seems, in the original, 
was very large, contained, for the most part, papers which had 

ap in other countries, and is therefore reduced 
greatly in the translation. One fact is stated in the prefatory 
advertisement, which must rest on the authority of the anony- 
mous translator, or of his publisher, that the Act of Abdication 
was composed by Gustavus IV. himself; and that the accounts 
of his interviews with General Moore and General Brune were 
corrected by his own hand. It is a statement of some moment, 
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and should unquestionably have been better authenticated, a 
least by a reference to some name. 
This work opens with reflexions, or rather references to facts, 
respecting the share taken by Gustavus in the war which was 
preparing almost from the conclusion of the treaties of Lune 
ville and Amiens. No power in Europe, it is justly observed, 
had so little interest as Sweden in the renewal of hostilities ; and 
none was so little adapted, by situation and circumstances, to 
take any share in them. She had perhaps some interest,-though 
not of a very honourable kind, in the renewal of a maritime 
war between the other states; but by this she could only gain at 
jong as she remained neutral herself. ‘To count upon her gain. 
ing by the Continental war, would have been ridiculous ; but no 
man of common sense could pretend that she had the smallest 
chance of doing any thing else than expose herself to contem 
as well as certain loss, and the greatest risk of destruction, 
affecting to take a part in the quarrels of the greater powers, 
A prince of ordinary prudence would have taken these obviow 
points into his consideration. But they chiefly related to th 
interests of the kingdom,—and the neglect of them must, in the 
first instance, ruin his country :—and therefore Gustavus fool 
ishly thought they were below his notice—forgetting that his 
own ruin could not long be delayed after his people should be 
undone. His motives for interfering in the affairs of Germany, 
were all personal and selfish. He was desirous, we are told, and 
ail his state papers prove it, of humbling a person, who, froma 
private station, had ‘ dared to aspire to sovereignty :’ He was 
in hopes * of sharing in the glory of restoring the family of the 
Bourbons ;’ and he expected the same success that attended his 
illustrious ancestor, whom he resembled literally in nothing but 
the name. The present publication is peculiarly delicate in one 
respect; it begins no earlier than the subject requires. Every 
one acquainted with the Swedish history, from the period when 
the regency of the Duke of Sudermania (the present King) end- 
ed, must be aware, that if personal attack had 1 been the objectof 
the work ; or even if, in prosecuting its real design—the vindica- 
tion of Gustavus’s expulsion—great pains had not been taken to 
give only those things which were necessary for proving the case, 
a vast deal of condemnatory matter might easily have been col 
lected, and would greatly have assisted the defence of the party 
opposed to the unhappy Prince. 
aving been seized with the silly desire of making a parade 
of warlike measures (for it never seems to have gone much be- 
yond this point), he hurried away to Germany in july 1803, and 
remained there about a year and ahalf. ‘The total neglect of 
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jkingdom during this period, is all that is laid to his charge 
ete authors of the dock before us. They abstain iatey 
account of his conduct while rambling up and down the German 
courts, where it is very well known he only exposed himself to 
ridicule by his extravagant pretensions—his unavailing personal 
a uonaparte, whom he always treated with contempt—and 
his rtinacious squabbles about matters of etiquette. He 
then, unfortunately, made himself personally known to almost all 
‘statesmen, who might otherwise have only communicated with 
n through some judicious and able negociators. Indeed, from 
what has been seen of Princes in modern times, one is frequent- 
tempted to think them of the class of persons who gain ex- 
yl ly by making themselves scarce. However, Gustavus 
thought otherwise ; and having no small idea of his military 
genius, a8 well as political acumen, he used to treat all the co- 
teries of Germany with his resolutions to destroy Buonaparte, 
and restore the Bourbons. 
the ‘ lamentable death of the Duc D’Enghien,’ (the 
apression is a remarkable one considering from whence it pro- 
ceeds), Gustavus instantly recalled his minister from Paris, and 
ited all political intercourse with France. ‘ He was even 
strongly inclined (we are told) to declare war against that pow- 
erful country ;’ and required the aid of Russia and England, 
we presume, as little auxiliaries in his Swedish Majesty’s quar- 
rel, ‘This fume, however, evaporated ; and the French mission 
was still suffered to remain in Stockholm, until the Moniteur 
mentioned the behaviour of Gustavus disrespectfilly ; where« 
m the mission was ordered out of the country, and ail 
French and Danish newspapers prohibited, together with some 
ones—and, in general, every journal where unwelcome 
remarks were to be found. With his usual inconsistency, how- 
ever, he suffered the commercial intercourse to remain uninter- 
ed; and he received constant irritation from the forbear- 
ance of the French government, under all his little ebullitions ; 
for he construed it, nor was he much mistaken, into a sign of 
contempt, In truth, he was treated as a child by all parties; 
forall were aware of his imbecility, and only smiled at hie own 
seeming ignorance of it. 
Unhappily this royal personage was not a child (in power of 
ing mischief at least) in his own country. Buonaparte as- 
sumed the title of Emperor; the King of Prussia recognized 
it, and sent him the order of the Black Eagle; and Gustavus, 
indignant at having so low a fellow for his associate in the or- 
der, lost not a moment in sending back his own to Berlin: This 
led to the recal of the Prussian mission from Sweden. The 
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Emperor Alexander having sent to Stockholm the badge of. 
Swedish order, worn by Paul, Gustavus refused to receive it 
because the bearer was not of a sufficient rank. He likewise 
sent back a Russian minister who was travelling t 
den; and, by way of a conquest and extension of territory, hé 
painted with the Swedish colours, the Russian side of a bridge 
on the frontiers of Finland. The Russian government took offenge 
at this piece of decoration, and a considerable sum was spent ia 

utting Swedish Finland iw a state of defence: But in the end, 

ussia thought it better to let Gustavus have his own way ; and, 
instead of making war, concluded a treaty with him, in which 
it would be hard to determine whether the two high contract 
ing parties showed most folly or criminality in neglecting the 
obvious interests of their respective subjects. The chief stipm 
lation was, that the King Sweden should command a joint 
expedition against the Batavian Republic, composed of 25,000 
Swedes, and 15,000 Russians,—and that war with France 
should be immediately declared, apparently without any other 
cooperation. Indeed the dream in which Gustavus lived, and 
lost all recollection of his real existence, or of the age of the 
world in which France and Sweden were, seems on this occa- 
sion to have been extended to the Russian court. ; 

When the negociation with England was far advanced, and 
the subsidy on the point of being concluded, he had well nigh 
withdrawn frem the coalition, because he could not admit of 
any other reason for the war being assigned, than the restor- 
tion of the Bourbons. But every thing with this small king 

to have been ‘ very near’ and threat and almost——The 
subsidy was agreeable, and the treaty was completed. Somé 
money was paid for the fortifications at Stralsund ; and England 
was to pay for 12,000 men, of whom only 10,000 were to server 
This treaty was signed during the war in Swabia; and its obj 
was to send ap army of Russians and Swedes into the north of 
Germany. Their combined force scarcely amounted to 25,000; 
but they had many thousand copies of an ‘ ostentatious procle 
mation’ by Gustavus, and another by Lewis XVIII. 

The King of Prussia had not as yet declared himself; and 
every thing turned upon him. Accordingly a numerous corps 
of foreign ministers, al sent on special missions, were 
lected at Berlin. Frederick William was beset by the greatest 
powers in the world. England, France, Austria and Russia, 
assailed him unceasingly with the most tempting offers, and 
held out the most alluring alternatives. In this delicate and 
hesitating state was he placed,—all those mighty nations await- 
ing in breathless suspense the fate of their coalitions and cam 
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from his resolution,—when the valiant Gustavus, at this 
moment, thought proper, of himself, unasked, without 
copeert)of communication, to send the Prussian monarch.a 
letter, eensptorily desiring to know his intentions, and an- 
nouncing to him that a combined Russian and Swedish ar- 
my was going to take possession of Hanover! Immediately 
heforethe arrival of this epistle, the Emperor of Russia, then 
in person at Berlin, bad in a manner secured the cooperation of 
Frederick William ;—gnd the Prussian minister, aware that Gus- 
tavus knew nothing of this important change when he wrote, and 
darmed at the consequences the letter might produce, with- 
held the delivery of it; while the Swedish minister who had been 
sent with it, despatched the strongest representations to his master 
(now arrived at Stralsund) to recal it. Gustavus, however, would 
not listen to such a proposition, but wrote on the despatches 
with his own hand, that his minister should inform the Prus- 
sian Secretary, ‘ Que le Roi de Suede n’etoit pas fait pour que 
ses lettres ne fussent pas regues.’ This, we fancy, he thought 
apiece of infinite decision; and expected that it would gain 
him the credit of having determined the King of Prussia, the 
world not being aware that his resolution had been previously 
formed. The Swedish minister softened these expressions, and 
wed them as his own. He was immediately recalled. ._ The 
of Russia, too, was accused by Gustavus, of helping 
tostop the current of his anger, or at least of not having done 
his utmost to hasten the delivery of his insane letter; and to pu- 
nish him, he positively refused to command the combined army. 
He also refused to send any of his troops ‘ till he had in wri- 
tingthe King of Prussia’s sentiments,’ and ‘ was so much jir- 
titated, that nothing could pacify him, till the Russian minister 
received the letter, and promised to send it.’ 

We, have given this anecdote at length, because it marks, 
better than any general description, the kind of man whom the 
allies had to deal with, and the Swedes to suffer under. But 
there.is scarcely a page of the narrative before us that is: not 
illustrative of the same character,—varying between drivelling 
and madness, through all the stages of caprice, vanity, enthu- 
siasm,and fury ; but never passing the bounds of personal di 
cretion, or exhibiting, even im its utmost extravagance, 
symptoms of a rashness uncontrolled by fear. ona a 
great man, was this weak Prince’s perpetual object; to at- 
tain it, he was inclined to do just enough to set himself a- 

ing, and to give a slight pretext for issuing i 
and bulletins. No better illustration of this can be conceived, 
than. his proceedings on the occupation of Lauenburg. During 
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the negotiations with Berlin, and after having well ascertained: 
that his troops would not be molested, he approached them to« 
wards Luneburg. He went into the most minute details him. 
self, always fancying that he had a universal military genius, 
though ignorant of the very rudiments of war. ‘ The Gover, 
‘ nor-General’ (we are told), and others acquainted with the 
‘country, were not consulted concerning the order of marchy 
‘and thus it often happened, that the troops were ordered to 
‘ take up their quarters in villages which were no where to be 
‘found but on paper. Thus, the battalions of Guards, and 
* the King’s regiment, were left without shelter on the 26th of 
‘November, and in the most dreadful weather. The same 
‘ improvidence existed with regard to provisions; and those 
‘who were ordered to form magazines, were left ignorant 
‘ where they were to be situated.’ p. 21. if 

After a delay of five weeks, arising from such miserable folly; 
the Swedish army were ordered to march; and a body of 
seized on Harburg, where they were commanded by the King 
to double the customs, and appropriate one half to the military 
chest. ‘This occasioned many complaints, being directly com 
trary to the Treaty of Westphalia, which was so constantly 
pealed to in the Swedish proclamations. It was accordi 
repealed, and the ‘ measure’ abandoned, after yielding with 
much difficulty, the sum of twenty-six rix-dollars, or about 
41. 16s. 8d. to the Swedish conqueror. While he was thw 
carrying on his great plans in the North, that upstart creature, 
whom he had treated with such dignified contempt under 
the name of Mr. Buonaparte, took occasion to destroy the Aut 
trian and Russian armies at Austerlitz. The immediate conse 
quence of this discourteous and low-bred behaviour was, that the 
Swedish army was left alone upon the wrong bank of the Elbe, 
unsupported by either Russians, Prussians, or English, and in 
the certainty, if it were worth any body’s while, of being sur 
rounded and taken. ‘The English had left Hanover. to its fate; 
and their Minister represented to the King of Sweden the folly 
of making any farther attempt, under existing circumstances, 
to defend it. Gustavus considered that this was the fit moment 
for him to assume the title of ‘ Protector of the territory of 
© Lauenburg.’—‘ For this reason’ (continues our author,) ‘he 
‘ required that the King of England should officially desire him 
‘to retreat. It was in vain to represent; that by this step, 
‘the King of England would, as Elector of Hanover, — 
‘to authorise ‘the occupation of this country by Prussia. 


‘tavus Adolphus had resolved to await the determination of 
‘ the Court. of London, and, rather than retire, expose hi 
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«4oan attack from the Prussians, who continued to advance. 
« The only answer, therefore, which he made to such repre- 
© gentations, was, “‘ They may either wait or fight.” He him- 
¢ self had, however, the prudence to retire to Ratzeburg ; leav- 
‘ing Count Lowenhjelm with less than 1800 men, with orders 
‘ to fire on the Prussians, should they attempt to cross the Elbe.’ 
pP 24, 26. * 

His grand idea seems now to have been the securing his new 
c of Lauenburgh. So he proposed that he should retain 
it tila general peace ; and had formed a plan of declaring it 
a Swedish territory till then. He withdrew all his troops, how- 
ever, except a few squadrons of horse, which he under 
Count Lowenhjelm, in the full confidence of the Prussians not 
attacking them. But on receiving accounts of the offensive and 
defensive alliance between Prussia and France, and the conse- 
quent incorporation of Hanover with the former, Gustavus re- 
tired himself, and left his unfortunate squadrons, with a pom 
ous proclamation, that any attack on them should be consi- 

in the same light as if it had happened in the Swedish 
territories. ‘The end of this strange piece of campaigning is 
thus described. 

‘The disgust which the King of Sweden had conceived on being 
deprived of the command of the Russians under General Tolstoy, 
was particularly manifested on their retreat. Their commander was 
informed of the position of the Swedes both in Mecklenburg and on 
the Elbe ; and Count Léwenhjelm was strictly ordered to fire, the 
instant he saw a Russian advance. The Russian army must either 
make a circuitous march of several days, or pass the narrow neck of 
land occupied by the Swedes, which in that part was not an Eng- 
lish mile in breadth. After many inquiries, Count Léwenhjelm at 
wan that the motive for these orders was an apprehension 

the King entertained, that a Prussian corps followed the Rus- 
sians; but upon the Count’s being aseured that this was not the case, 
the’ Russians were allowed to pass. The King could not be per- 
suaded to recat his troops, although the King of Prussia declared 
his intention of occupying the German territories of the King of 
in consequence of an agreement with France ; and al- 

though the Russian minister remonstrated against the longer occu- 
pation of a country which it was impossible to defend. At length 

Prussians took possession of Laiienburg, and surrounded the lit- 
lle troop of Swedes, which did not exceed 300 men. The Swedes 
fired first; the Prussians abstained from taking an inglorious ad- 
vantage of their superior strength, and treated the Swedes with 

greatest delicacy. The Prussian commanders, in eight parleys, 

Wesented that their king did not wish to attack Sweden; and 

the Swedes, finding themselves surrounded, attempted to force 
4 passage, the Prussians opened their ranks, and paid them military 
VOL, XXI, NO. 41. L, 
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honours. After the troops had reached Wismar, an offer was made 
to return two drageon herses which had been taken; but the Ki 
of Sweden insisted that they should be looked upon as prisonérs 
war. The English minister declared, that no blame could attach 
to his court in this affair, or its consequences, as he had often advised 
the Swedes to abandon Laiienburg, and the Swedes had first fired 
upon the Prussiavs. But nothing seemed to exasperate Gustavus 
Adoljius so much, as the little importance with which the Court of 
Berlin seemed to consider his declarations and opposition. He had 
in vain hoped and expected an attack on Pomerania, and would wu. 
doubtedly have deelared war, could he have supported his declan 
tion with an adequate force : but he was obliged to content himself 
with maritime hostilities.’ p. 28—30. 

It is aps necessary to inform the reader, that this Lauem 
burg, t which he has heard so much, consists of two ham- 
lets, of extremely vile sandy soil, anda few dozen of the most 
indifferent houses or cottages. It belongs to Hanover ; bit 
even the persons most attached to that important country, ar 
said scarcely to have been aware of its existence, until reminded 
of it by the sudden and violent liking for it now displayed 
Gustavus. (p. $3.) He was resolved at all events, it s 
seem, to retain it ; and he agreed to raise the blockade of th 
Prussian 8, on condition of the Prussian t leaving 
eotee ths war, which ended in the speedy destructin 


of Prussia, was now beginning ; and Gustavus and his armies, 
and his conquests, were too inconsiderable to occupy the atten 
tion of either party. As soon as the fate of Prussia was de 
cided, his first impulse was to send his whole army to reinforee 
his handful of men m Lauenburg; but the ae af 


Pomerania being invaded, prevented him. He therefore seat 
orders to his troops to evacuate Lawenburg, and retreat t 
wards Stralsund. But they were sent too late: For thee 
troops had already been obliged to retire to Lubeck, and wer 
there taken prisoners. When Gustavus was informed of thet 
having begun their retreat, he despatched orders to his com 
mander, to leave sixty dragoons in Lauenburg; with peremp 
tory injunctions that they should ‘ not evacuate the country 
‘till they were surrounded and overpowered by the enemy: 
This notable letter never reached its destination ; but it w# 
translated and communicated to the English minister. The 
capture of the army of Lauenburg (three hundred strong) olf 
served to increase the Great Conqueror’s hatred to Buonapatte. 
He refused all offers of accommodation, although the most ft 
vourable terms were proposed ; it being clearly the interest df 
France to remain at peace with Sweden, and no less so of 

den to be at peace with France, Among other offers was ont 
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ofan increase of territory. Indeed, the interest of France al- 
ways i so clearly to be in favour of augmenting the 
power Sweden as a counterpoise to Russia, that the reader 
will find this point expressly stated in a former Number of our 
Journal (see Ed, Rev. for July 1807,) where we suggested the 

y of the two countries not remaining long hostile, and 
of Sweden being won over by an accession of territory, or a 
restoralion, to speak more properly, of his former dominions, 
We did not certainly calculate on Gustavus persisting so long 
in his ineffectual schemes, nor oa the catastrophe to which his 
obstinacy led. 

Asit turned out, however, the destruction of Prussia only 
made Gustavus resolve to proseeute the restoration of the Bour- 
bons with new vigour; and as the English Ministers had at 
length discovered that they had to do with one, who, to use 
the language of our author, ‘ whatever were his accomplish- 
‘ ments, was at least, no hero,’—one who ‘ did not possess 
“geience to command, or courage to share the danger of the 
‘ field,”—they refused to increase the subsidy, Gustavus, how- 
ever, was a financier, as well as a warrior. He now chose to 
consider himself as having a claim upon Russia ; and he stopt 
the Russian subsidy, then at Gottenburgh, on its way from Eng- 
landto St. Petersburgh. In the mean time, the French seemed 
resolved not to attack Pomerania, let Gustavus do his utmost to 
imitate them. ‘They barely took a position within the frontier, 
endeavoured to negotiate,—were refused,—and then offered an 
armistice, and to withdraw their forces, Every proposal was re- 
jected with contempt. But the Hero of Lauenberg did not ven- 
ture actually to attack them, They withdrew of themselves: and 

then made a sort of attempt on their rear guard ; took a few 
prisoners and stores, with an hospital ; and, elated with his tri- 
umph, ordered ‘J’e Deum to be sung in all the churches, The 
Brench being thus compelled to chastise him, turned round upon 
the Swedes atid defeated them,—after a most gallant resistance 

braye army, who only wanted a chief of talents and cou- 

rage to show themselves worthy of their descent ;—and thus an 

armistice was forced on them, whether their ridiculous king would 

or no, There were various opinions and doubts as to this 

truce. Some criticized the terms of it ; others regretted it had 

not, in the delicate state of’ the = pe delayed a short time. 
of 


The Russians predicted the fall berg as likely to follow ; the 
English were di onthe th it; but Gustavus, consistent ta, 
thelast, was onlyffended at the instrument calling N. 

and King. He ordered the words not to be used ia 


the Swedish papers, and made his general inform the Frenth 
Le 
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Marshal, that such expressions would not be tolerated in any 
future transaction. 

We cannot afford room for attending so closely on the steps of 
this infatuated Prince, during the remaining part of his reign, 
The contemplation of folly, and unsupported extravagant pre- 
tension is, when long continued, a very disgusting task. We shal 
therefore content ourselves with selecting some traits not hither. 
to sufficiently noted by the public in his character and conduct,’ 

The work before us, repeatedly, and without any hesitation, 
charges him with a deficiency of personal courage ; nor is ther 
any passage in his life, as far as the world are aware of, which 
tends to refute the charge. ‘This must certainly be esteemed 1 
circumstance of some weight, considermg the opportunitia 
which he had of exposing himself to danger, if not of signalizin 
himself. ‘The following note relates to this subject. 

‘During the retreat, the King sent to General Brune and propor 
ed an armistice :-—The General answered, that as the war had no 
yet lasted thirty-six hours, such a proposal was rather premator 
from one who aspired to imitate Charles XII. 

* Gustavus Adolphus was the first who reached Stralsund, and bal 
not been exposed to the possibility of danger; yet he endeavour 
to persuade some people that he had received a contusion in thelg 
from a musket-ball ; and, as a proof of the fact, he exhibited ami 
spot on his leg, and a corresponding blemish on bis boot, whichw 
fused to receive the usual polish. This story was sanctioned by th 

authority of an officious surgeon ; but as it seemed to make liltk 
impression, it was suon forgotten.’ p. 57, 58. 
~ His strange enthusiasm is said to have assumed the fornd 
religious fanaticism. He got hold of a Commentary on the Re 
velations, which seems to have turned his brain. He persuaded 
himself that the letters of Buonaparte’s name anemia mys 
tic number 666, the number of the Beast ; that Napoleon ws 
therefore the Beast whose dominion should be of short duration 
and for whose discomfiture he himself was the chosen instrumet! 
of Providence. He was very particular in his directions tohis 
ministers, &c. that his name should be written Neapoleou, be- 
cause this spelling was required to support the calculation. He 
ordered one day 8&8 oaks to be cut ons for the navy, inthe 
royal park; and people were a good deal puzzled to find, wha! 
might be the reason for this MEASURE, till they found in the 
Commentary that 888 is stated as a sacred number. Whens 
Russian Prince was sent to treat with him at-his palace of Laue 
burg, he favoured him with the Apocalypse, and afterwaits 
sent him a letter to Berlin containing nothing but a chapter 
the Beast, translated into French from the Swedish Bible; av 
when he was reminded of the risk he ran in ordering the troops 
at Rugen to fire on the English, he answered, that nothing 
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could happen without the permission of Heaven. He also open- 
ly relied on supernatural assistance when the French unopposed 
were making their approaches to destroy Stralsund. With all 
this fanaticism he had so little of the real spirit of religion, that 
he was induced to listen to certain plans much against his will, 
merely because, from hatred to Denmark, he anxiously desired 
the success of the expedition to Copenhagen; and after the 
English convention had settled the evacuation of Zealand, he 
proposed as a very honourable mode of executing it, that the 
army should pass over to Scania, and from thence again invade 
the 


As soon as the treaty of Tilsit had put an end to the war in 
Germany and Poland, it might have been expected that Gus- 
stavus would undertake some enterprise, single-handed, against 
allthe Continent ;—but he contented himself with getting into 
a passion at the Emperor Alexander for giving Buonaparte the 

of St. Andrew. He resolved to send back the decorations 
of it which he had formerly received from Catharine ; and wrote 
aletter to the Emperor enclosing a copy of his letter on a si- 
milar occasion to the King of Prussia. This notable epistle, 
however, was not sent ;—nevertheless, in the course of a few 
months, after refusing every offer of accommodation with France, 
and co-operation with Russia, he contrived to plunge his unfor- 
tunate country into a war with that powerful neighbour, which 
threatened its existence as an independent state. The events of 
the campaign which ensued, and the near approach of an over- 
whelming force to the Swedish capital, though by a very cir- 
cuitous-route, are too well known to detain us here. 

‘To the Russian war were added hostilities with Denmark ; 
and, as if Sweden had not enough on her hands in other 
quarters, the King, by way of imitating Charles XII. must 
needs invade Norway. Yet in the midst of all this extended 
tnd Yoluntary warfare, he was wholly without any plan for 
conducting it; and when men of experience ventured to sug- 
gestthe expediency of arranging some uniform and concert- 
ed scheme of operations, he only replied, that the necessary 
orders should be ready on every emergency !—The only step 
taken towards more active measures, was a demand of more 
money, and of an auxiliary force from England, which the past 
experience. of Gustavus’s wisdom and vigour might have taught 
our Government to refuse, had it been possible for us at any 
time, or under any circumstances, to resist the temptation of 

money, and intermeddling to a small extent with a 
little expedition. The work before us states, that the troo 
were demanded for the —— purpose of cooperating in the 
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Norwegian expedition ; that the English ministry, after much 
hesitation, in order ‘to gratify in some measure the wishes’ 
of Gustavus, agreed to send 10,000 men, on condition of theit 
being under the separate command of their own general, and 
not being required to act at so great a distance from their 

ing, as to interrupt the communication with it. Gustavus 
agreed at once to these terms ; but at the same time sent orden 
to prevent the troops from landing, until General Moore, their 
commander, should agree to place them at the King’s disposal, 
and not to reimbark them without a certain notice. ‘The te 
tice was agreed to; but the English Government resolutely ad 
hered to the condition of the separate command, and as reso. 
re the troops from embarking in a new attack 
on and, the conquest of which was now become our heroi¢ 
ally’s most favourite project. Hence the animosity which speedily 
broke out against England—scarcely if at all inferior to this wise 
monarch’s hatred of France. . 

The singular treatment of General Moore was the beginning 
of this rupture. Upon the wisdom of the plan which sent that 
gallant and most able person to Sweden, we shall make m 
comments. Our readers have seen with what kind of ally he 
was designed to cooperate ; and they may probably be of opi 
fiion, that the authors of the scheme showed about as much 
judgment in adopting it, as they did fairness towards their pre- 
decessors in perpetually accusing them of imbecility and want 
of ‘vigour for not having entrusted fleets and armies to Gustav 
the year before—those accusers being certainly in full possession 
of all the passages in Gustavus’s life which have now beende- 
scribed. But General Moore was sent; and as it would have 
evinced a folly quite equal to the Royal Swede’s, if our Gover 
ment had reposed any confidence in that infatuated Prince, the 
General was directed to proceed, so as to afford himi no ted 
assistance, and, without a miracle, no kind of gratification 
satisfaction. This was the chief object of the expedjtion. It wa 
merely to maintain a show of vigour at home, and (in the words of 
the work before us) ‘ to gratify in some measure the wishes’ 
Gustavus. It failed most signally; for the people of England, 
who paid for it, only knew of its arrival by hearing of its having 
—e. a quarrel with the Prince whom it was sent to grat 
'y; and they therefore received as little satisfaction from it 
as he did. Gustavus quarrelled with General. Moore because 
he would not disobey the positive orders under which he acted, 
and surrender the guidance of the army to the insane or drive! 
ling councils of the Swedes. The account of the interview 0 
this volume is so singular, that we must pause 4 little upon it. 
Like other great Princes, Gustavus fancied he could carry every 
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by his own power of conference—‘ of talking folks over’ 

is ;—and he was pleased to draw up, or at least 
wise, a minute of an interview, which had completely failed 
owe) but still redounded so much to his credit as a talker— 
@ to deserve to be recorded among the greater exploits of bis 


us ‘had declared, that ‘he never would permit the 
‘ to land; and that he considered the very proposal as 
‘an insult, which he hoped never to hear again.’ The Gene- 
yal, not quite approving of the plan of keeping his army on 
of their transports until some symptoms of reason should 
in the King, expressed his resolution to sail for Eng- 
land, if they were not permitted to land. This determination 
being communicated through the British minister, an interview 
between the King and the General took place. The matters 
chiefly to be noted in this conference are, General Moore’s 
calm and steady behaviour, and the King’s obstinacy and im- 
orga even by his own narrative. He plainly insinuates, 
tliat the General is acting contrary to his instructions, and de- 
mands a sight of these. 

* King.—“ As you did not think yourself empowered to under- 
take any thing which I proposed, 1 have wished to see your instruc- 
tions, and this you have refused.” 

*General.—“ Your Majesty must be acquainted with them, by 
the communication of Mr. rnton.” 

*King.—“1 have told you that 1 do not wish to see more of 

instructions than what personally concerns me, or is interest- 
for me to know; but as, in consequence of your instructions, 
perpetually declined my proposals, it was necessary for me to 
gam whether you had properly understood these instruc- 

* General.—‘ The King, my master, shall judge whether I have 

transgressed my instructions or not; and I am hurt that your Ma- 
should suppose me capable of acting contrary to the commands 
ich I have received. I am answerable to the King, my master, 
formy conduct.” ’ &c. &c. p. 303-4. 

’ —*] have had the honour to bave long conversations 
‘with your Majesty on this subject, and 1 have.taken the liberty. to 
PKing Pipationd tana if d the defensive system. 

. —** No: you have yourself propose sive , 

* General.—“ Sive, I cainot well recollect that. on as x 
are so lights in which military operations may be view 
have ee ‘to propose some general ideas £ 

* King.“ Well; and 1 have answered you, General, that it 


to me to determine in what manner my kingdom 
ought to be defended 7, 


* General— Sire, 1am only a soldier, obedient to the com- 
mands of the King, my master: it does not become me to enter in- 
L4 
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I shall with all respect receive your Majesty’s commands; and, if 
your Majesty have none to give, I shall retire.” - 

‘ King.—“ Hitherto you have declined to receive my orders, |] 
must also say, that it is from respect to the King, your master, that 
I have thought proper to speak to yon in the presence of others, 
This affair might otherwise have been misunderstood, and_repre- 
sented in a manner derogatory to my friendship for the King of Eng. 
land, on which I set the highest value. It might have been re, 
ported that my opinions were entirely different from yours; that 
obstinately followed my first plan; in a word, every thing whi¢ 
has happened might have been related in a manner very little cou- 
ducive to the friendship between the two countries. I thought it 
therefore the best method to write to the King, and send him a de- 
tail of this conversatien.” 

* General.—*“ Sire, I do not think that it becomes me to enter into 
any discussions with your Majesty.” 

* King.—“ Allow me to say, that I de not think it becoming that 
you should oppose me in every plan of operation, without allowi 
me to know the real inclinations of the King, your master. But 
now return to the attack of Norway.” ’ p.305-7. 


The King plainly insinuates that General Moore has been 
deceiving him ; and reads some note of the British minister, 
which, he seems to think, proves it. 

* General.—“ These communications have been made to your 
Majesty by the British Government; and I cannot understand them 
in any way but one.” 

* King.—“ Allow me to say, General, that neither you nor Mr, 
Thornton can give any other explanation to this affair than has been 
already given; and I have too much regard for the friendship of 
the King of England to hazard its continuance from such circum- 
stances.” 

* Gencral.—‘*1 have served the King, my master, since I was 
fourteen years of age, and am known to him by my services: I 
hope that he will not believe me capable of misrepresentation ; and 
in this affair T have no interest to risk my good name. If it has 
not been permitted to me to cooperate with your Majesty’s troops 
in the common cause, I beg your Majesty to believe that it has not 
been my fault. rather think that the fault must be ascribed to 
misconception of the real meaning of the promises on both sides, I 
sincerely lament that it has not been in my power to manifest. my 
zeal for the service of the King my master, and for the interest of 
your Majesty.”” p. 308-9. My 

The result of the conference was, that the General most ci- 
villy and respectfully represented the necessity of his return to 
England. e King begged him to delay at Gottenburg as long 
as possible. ‘The General agreed to do so, that he might oblige 
his Majesty, and await fresh instructions ; and he nolified also. 


to an argument with your Majesty in the presence of other people, 
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thatdhe should proceed to Gottenburg, and not remain in Stock- 
holm ‘This was indeed announced in the courtly form of a re- 
to be permitted to join his army at Gottenburg. But im- 
mediately after this interview, a closer attention to his instructions 
to him the necessity of delaying as short a time as pos- 
tile the return of the troops. This he announced in the most, 
manner ; stating, that he should still proceed ‘ leisurely 
‘ to for his departure ; and in the mean time, communi- 
‘cate the orders which might arrive.’ Gustavus immediately 
broke out into the following vigorous and able note. 
e * Palace of Haga, 24th of June, 1808. 
‘This is a new and unexpected insolence of General Moore, for 
which he cannot appeal to any instruction ; as, during the interview, 
he desired and received my orders to remain with the troops under 
his command on the Swedish coast, till new instructions should ar- 
eine England. General Moore, therefore, for this disrespectful 
t, shall be personally answerable to me; and for this reason 
shall receive my commands not to leave Stockholm without my per- 
mission, or being ordered home to England by the King hjs master. 
*‘GusTAF ADOLPH.’ p. 314. 
The British minister of course protests, and sends home a cou- 
ier with an account of this unheard-of arrest. ‘The King, how- 
ever, will not release General Moore without an apology: And 
on being told, that such a demand was out of the question, he 
said, he did not require actually an apology; but that General 
Moore should use certain expressions to explain his conduct, 
and should ‘finally affirm, that it was not his intention to fail 
‘in his respect for the King.’ And if he had succeeded in de- 
taining our gallant countryman, no doubt he would have. put 
forth a bud/etin, describing his achievement ; and probably have 
ordered an illumination for it. But, fortunately, the General 
contrived to get away, and sailed to England with his army, leave 
ing Gustavus to look out elsewhere for new conquests. In the 
mean time, he was with great difficulty prevented from seizing 
on all'the English vessels in the Baltic, and laying a general em- 
bargo on them in his ports ; and nothing but the necessity of the 
8 could have kept him from immediately declaring war 
pele ih country. He took an unconquerable dislike to the 
minister, for obeying the instructions of his Court, and 
ing to him that peace so essential to the interests of Swe- 
3 but so odious to _ane because it looked as if he could 
nothing in war. Nor could any thing have appeased him, 
not the English Admiral luckily captured a Rachin vessel, 
| and sent - fag as a’ present to Gustavus, who was infinitely 
mollified is compliment, and sent it on as a present to the 
King of England ! 
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Like every truly weak prince, Gustavus was perpetually inte. 
fering in all the departments of his government—and, in all, do. 
ing mischief. He could do every thing himself, and nobody ely 
could do any thing. Nor would this have signified, had his atten. 
tion been confined to those things which were suited to his 
city; as the details of pomveene, the arrangement of his house. 
hold, or the dresses of himself and his troops.’ On these sub 
jects, indeed, especially the latter, he was busy in the extrem, 
Tike all mighty princes. After describing his regulations for; 
levy, the work before us adds, ‘ But nothing was of so much im 
* portance with the King, as the uniform to be employed ; ani 
‘ one of the first orders concerning the new levies, long befor 
‘they were organized, was to new-model and ornament ther 
* hats.” (p. 179.) Bat unhappily he did not confine himself 
such frivolities. After exhausting the country by a rigorous cop. 
scription, he took care to charge himself with the clothing 
ment ; and managed to leave the men sick and dying for want 
clothes, while he was discussing the patterns. 

‘It ws at the same time ordered, that the uniform of the ney 
Jevies should resemble that of the regular army, buat without a but 
ton-hole in the collar. This distinction was soon found to be to 
trifling; and it was now resolved to clothe the new levies in log 
cvats. The King being at that time in the island of Aland, pattens 
were several times sent from Stockholm for his consideration; 
turned with the King’s remarks, and again sent back to Aland for 
final approbation. But while the King was thus anxiously employed 
in determining the shape of a coat, the new levies were ieft without 
clothes. The King soon altered his intention of being at the - 
pense of the uniforms ; and the voluntary subscription was consider 
ed as the proper fund for this purpose, But the sum raised by thes 
means fell far short of the necessary amount; and the King nowm 
fused to defray any part of the expense. Ina letter from Aland, 
his Majesty observed, “ that each district was of course expected 
to provide their own soldiers with whatever was necessary, by a¥0- 
luntary subscription; and that, if deficiencies were to be supplied 
by the funds originally set apart for the war, avaricious eh would 
have an opportunity of saving themselves at the expense of the pub 
lic.” The governors of counties were also informed, that as ¢ 
county was expected to clothe its own soldiers, no assistance 
be afforded by Government. Some of the governors represented, 
that the contribution was no longer voluntary, but had now become 
@ tax imposed upon the people, which they bad not authority to levy. 
These scruples were answered by another letter from the King, 
which he insisted, that the subscription was to be by no means cot- 
sidered as a tax: but the governors were desired to use their inflo- 
ence to procure the free gifts of the inhabitants of their counties. 
In these altercations the month of October passed away: the cloth 
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‘an@accoutrements were not even begun till November, nor any 
saief them delivered before the beginning of December, It is a 
melancholy consideration, that, by that time, from the want of 
dothes, and the severity of the season, many were in the hospitals, 

were dead, and a few had enlisted in the regular regiments. 
The numbers of the new levies being thus much diminished, the 
counties entreated that they might not be obliged to furnish more 
uniforms than there were men to wear them.’ p. 184—186. 

Many things were, by way of vigour, despatch and secrecy, 
done by him, and, we presume, his little knot of courtiers, 
without even letting his ministers know of them; and their suc- 
cess was pretty nearly what might have been expected. Of these 
measures was the embargo on English shipping. He had long 
resolved to make peace with Denmark, that he might break 
with England; but the plan was to keep at war also with Russia 
and France. 

"Phe order for an embargo on the English ships was not commu- 
nicated to the Cabinet till the day after it was despatched ; and then 
the King had already altered his mind. It was represented to his 

jesty, that counter orders ought in that case immediately to be 
ent; but the King said, that there was no occasion to be so preci- 
pitate, The counter orders were therefore delayed eighteen hours 
after the courier who had been sent with orders for the embargo. 

it the King, in order to conceal his design even from bis Minis- 
had not required a proper pass for the first courier, who was 
thus delayed upon his journey, while the other who followed him, 
welled with the utmost diligence. The embargo, therefore, only 

iasted five hours.’ Note, p. 169, 170. 

_ When every thing else was going wrong, it is to be supposed 

the finances could not continue in a very flourishing state. 
situation was, in fact, as bad as possible. The ministers 
‘were afraid to explain the extent of the evil to him, because 


‘this.opinion of the inexhaustible resources of his country, and 


‘ pretensions of unlimited sacrifices from his le, made it be 
4 , that, were other means to re he would take 
*some desperate step, either against the Bank, or the property 
‘ of individuals.’ oownn, in spite of all this care, he took 

a scheme of ‘ circulation by means 


to banking, and 
of ‘tokens. Haring referred his plan to a ‘ Committee of Fi- 
nance’ (for they had this among their other blessings), the 
King able members My a to ene — os and the 
ing enraged at them, and angry at t culties of the 
times, fmmediatel dissolved them. A new Committee was 
named ; and they having begun their labours (as such bodies are 
in the very indelicate practice of doing) with statements of dis- 
tress, arrears, difficulties, &c. the King reprimanded’ them for 
%0 tonsuming their time, and desired they would set about dis- 
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covering new funds. Without pursuing further these sickeni 

details, we shall extract the summary given in the work before 
us, of what immediately preceded the revolution to which theyiled, 
It seems that great pains had been taken to keep the people inthe 
dark, as to the real state of the country, and the measures an@ 
conduct of the rulers. But the events soon opened their eyes, 

‘ Affection for their King, is as natural to the Swedes, as hatred 
to an aristocracy; and the personal misconduct of the King way ge. 
nerally ascribed to the incapacity of his Ministers. The great poli- 
tical mistakes of Gustavus Adolphus, were little known to the Swe 
dish public: all the sources of information were stopped. ‘The im 
portation of foreigti books and journals was in general prohibited; 
those which were permitted to enter the country, were severely cen- 
sured ; and the liberty of the press was entirely annihilated. Thr 
these and other means, public opinion was yet in favour of the King, 
Even the losses sustained in the commencement of the war, far from 
disheartening, rather fired the courage, and roused the resentwent 
of the people; and the consequences of this animation were soon 
evident inthe successes of the army. 

* But towards the autumn of 1808, the opinions of men began to 
change. During summer, all the energies of the country were cal- 
ed forth, and excited to the utmost; and then allowed either to re 
main inactive, or were employed in the most injudicious enterprizes, 
It now became evident, that the personal hatred of Gustavus Adol 
phus to the French Emperor was the only cause of the war; and 
there was little reason to hope the termination either of the cause or 
of the effect, The soldiers began to dislike and despise a King who 
expected from them impossibilities, while he declined to share the 
toils and dangers which he imposed. Some acts of injustice irrita- 
ted individuals; and the treatment of the new levies excited the 
resentment and compassion of the people at large. Many patriotic 
men expressed their conviction, that the time was now come when a 
revolution was absolutely necessary to save their country; but they 
suffered themselves to be persuaded that the attempt would yet be 
premature. It was hoped that the loss of Finland would abate the 
King’s ardour for war,—that he would himself be convinced of his 
error, and at last permit his dismembered country to enjoy a neces- 
sary repose. But such hopes were without foundation ;—prepara- 
tions were made for another campaign, and the most absurd plans of 
operation were proposed, The most alarming reports of the intend- 
ed partition of Sweden began to prevail, but made no alteration in 
the King’s conduct. The imminent danger exalted in every man's 
bosom the love of his country; and it now became the duty of every 
good subject to endeavour to save what yet remained of the ancient 
independence of Sweden, and to withdraw allegiance from a King 
who despised the welfare of his people.’ p. 201—203. 

The Revolution was brought about, by a cooperation of many 
persons in Stockholm, united to save their country from this in- 
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destruction—and of the Western army. Measures for 
it had been for some time in agitation; and they were 
known to so many persons in the capital as to be the common 
c of conversation. Yet so universally deserted was’ the 
mhappy King, that no one ever thought of giving him notice of 
these singular proceedings. When a Prince has justly offended 
his country —when the bulk of his people are ready to throw off 
their alle jance in self-defence—he is apt vainly to look towards 
his army, and to expect security from its disciplined fidelity. A 
confidence in its protection is also but too frequently one of the 
flattering visions which dance before his eyes, and beguile him 
tohis ruin, while the danger is yet at a distance. But the his- 
tory of the world presents us with no instance of a native army 
justifying such calculations, or forming an exception to the feel- 
ingsand conduct of their countrymen at large. ‘The first hint 
that Gustavus received of the Revolution was the arrival of a 
courier, to announce that the Western army had broken up 
ftom its quarters, and was marching towards Stockholm. We 
conclude these extracts, and this Article, with the following se- 
lection, of passages, which contain a very spirited account of the 
Revolution. 
On Sunday, the 12th of March, an extra post arrived with the 
proclamation of the western army, and a full account of their pro- 
pir. The king was panic struck. In the afternoon, he went 
aga to Stockholm. As soon as he entered the palace, the 
gates were shut,—guards were placed at the different entrances of 
the town, who were commanded strictly to examine every personwho 
entered, and allow no one to leave Stockholm. In the evening, an 
account of the approach of the western army was sent to all the 
public establishments. The night was passed in despatching the 
most contradictory orders. All the great officers of state, were 
ordered to repair to Nykiping. The military were to depart from 
Stockholm, and. one of the German regiments, with some artillery, 
was destined to, oppose the western army. Baron Rozenblad, Se- 
ctetary of State, was called from his bed, and ordered to raise as 
much money as he could, by the sale of bills on England; and he 
in vain represented that at such an bour, no business of that kind 
be transacted. The commissioners of the Bank were com- 
to assemble at seven o'clock in the morning, and the pro- 
per officers were ordered to use every effort to collect the greatest 
possible number of horses.” p. 213, 214. 
departure of the King from Stockholm would have been 
ool civil war—and the preparations for it were there- 
calculated to call forth the instant exertions of the confeder- 


| aiés to save their country. 


“The reputation which Baron Adlercrevtz had acquired in the 
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last campaign in Finland, pointed bim out as the most proper pep. 
son to lead the way in so dangerous an enterprize ; and he willingly 
accepted the post of honour. The Baron had a conference d 

the night with some officers, whom he appvuinted to meet him in 
the morning at the palace. He himself, and several others, were 
commanded toattend the King at eight o’clock in the morning of 
the 13th March. 

* The unusual circumstance of shutting the gates of the palace, 
oecasioned some surprize even in the lower classes of inhabitants; 
but, with those who were in the secret, all was confusion. General 
Helvig, Master of the Ordnance, was commanded at his peril 
have some artijlery prepared to follow the King, although there 
were no horses proper for the purpose to be procured in Stockholm, 
The regiments in town were ordered to different places to be 
vided with ammunition and provisions ; but were allowed so ca 
a time, that the provisions could not be distributed. Baron Rosep- 
blad was sent to the commissioners of the Bank to inform them of 
his Majesty’s desire to receive part of the money in their care, and 
to inquire of them whether they supposed the remainder to be in 
security, From this message, the King’s intention might have been 
guessed; but it became evident, when his Majesty afterwards said, 
that “ he might as well take the money as leave it to the rebels,” 
‘The commissioners answered, ‘“‘ That they had received their trust 
from the States of the kingdom, without whose authority they did 
uot conceive themselves at liberty to surrender any part of the 
property of the Bank, and that they did not suppose the Bank to be 
inany danger.” It was easy to foresee the consequences of this 
answer; but before Baron Rosenblad could return to the palace, 
the Revolution was accomplished. 

* Baron Adlercreutz, Count Klingspor, Colonel Silfversparre, 
and many other officers, who had been informed of the intended 
Revolution, assembled in the palace at eight o’clock in the mori- 
ing. Upon inquiry, Baron Adlercreutz was informed that only 
tuur of the life-guards remained in the palace, the rest having goue 
to prepare themselves for the journey. Little danger could be 
therefore apprehended from them, and about fifty officers were now 
in and about the palace, who were resolved to hazard the utmost 
extremity. The King had before ordered the gates to be shut, and 
nO One was now permitted to leave the palace: officers were sta 
iioned in different parts, and a great number were assembled in the 
room adjoining the King’s bed-chamber. Count Ugglas was first 
called in to his Majesty. Soon after his Royal Highness Duke 
Charles arrived, and went in to his Majesty just as Count Ugglas 
came out. Baron Adlercreutz begged of the Count that he would 
remain; but he answered, that he had received orders from the 
King, which he must immediately execute. The Baron, however, 
insisted that the Count should not leave the palace, as a moment 
sf intinite consequence now approached ; and that the King must be 
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ente San betee —— ite Count said shad te. had 
endeavour wit i ut to no purpose; 

ee Lather remonstrance might be offered with caution, fhe 

Baron answered, that it was now intended to speak to the King ia 

amanner which he hoped would be effectual. His Royal High- 

ness then came vut, and Count Klingspur was called in to his Ma- 
; and, during the conversation, strongly represevted to the 
the imprudence of leaving his capital. Baron Adlercreutz 
now judged that the eventful moment was arrived: he sent to de- 
sire those who were stationed at the gates, and other parts of the 
to be watchful on their posts, and having assembled a 
number of officers, he entered the King’s room. When the door 
the King seemed surprised, and the Baron approached his 

jesty, and began to address him,—He said, “ That the public 
mind was in the utmost irritation from the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the country, and particularly from his Majesty’s ia- 
tended departure from Stockholm: that the higher officers of 
state, and of the military, and the most respectable citizens, 
had encouraged him to represent the consequences to his Ma- 
jesty, for which purpose” The King here interrupted the Ba- 
loudly exclaiming “‘ Treason! you are all corrupted, and 
shall be punished!” The Baron answered calmly, “ We are no 
but wish to save your Majesty, and our country.” 

The King immediately drew his sword, and the Baron rushed 

upon him, and seized him round the waist, while Colonel Silf- 

versparre took the sword from his Majesty. The King then vo- 

, ‘They are going to murder me, help! help !’—They en- 

deavoured to reassure the King; and he promised to be more com- 

posed, if they would return his sword,—a request which they endea- 

voured to evade ; and when the King obstinately insisted upon it, 

he was told, that in this respect he could not be gratified, nor be per- 
ited any more to interfere in the management of the kingdom. 

* His Majesty’s outcries had alarmed some of the body-guard, who 
had just arrived, and servants of the palace, who endeavoured to 
force open the door ; but not being able to succeed, they broke the 
— with pokers and their sabres. At this moment, Baron 

tz commanded the door to be upened, and rushed into the 
middle of the crowd—seized a sabre from an huszar—snatched from 
the Adjutant-General his staff of office, and holding it up before 
him, said that he now considered himself as Adjutant-General, and 
in that capacity commanded the guards immediately to retire. Af- 
ter some hesitation, this command was obeyed ; and several officers 

who were not in the conspiracy were put under arrest.’ p. 215—21. 


The guards assembled in considerable numbers; and there 
was a moment when their conduct in this crisis seemed doubtful. 
The Baron addressed them, and urged every thing that could 
be devised, to gain their concurrence, or at least prevail on them 
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to be passive spectators of the scene. But they remained yy: 
determined—and the utmost that he could obtain, was a 
mise of remaining quiet. If they did nothing to favour the Re 
volution, they certainly did nothing to prevent it—and_ the citi. 
zens of Stockholm themselves mounted guard at the Bank, and 
provided for the security of the town, and preservation of peace, 

n the mean time, the King contrived to escape from the room 
where he was confined ; and the following singular account j 
given of the Baron’s pursuit of him. 


‘ The King, through the door which the guards had demolished, 
saw the Baron advancing, and immediately escaped through the 
posite door, which had been left unguarded, and locked it on th 
outside. The danger which might arise from the King’s , 
animated the exertions of the Baron, who leaped against the door, 

‘burst it open, and ran in pursuit of the King. In the next room, 
there is a spiral staircase open all round, which ascends to the floot 
above. The Baron, when he entered the room, perceived, on th 
last step, the King, who threw iu the Baron’s face a large bunch of 
keys, and immediately disappeared. The king had so much th 
advantage, that when the Baron arrived at the top of the spinl 
stairs, the King was no where to be seen. But, by accident, he 
took the same road as the King; and, meeting some servants in bis 
way, he was directed by them in his pursuit: but he reached the 
court of the palace without having seen his Majesty. The Ki 
in the mean time, bad been so precipitate in his endeavour to 
escape, that he fell in the stair, and hurt his arm severely, 

‘When the King’s escape was discovered, the greatest confusion 
and dismay prevailed among the authors of the Revolution ; and the 
most terrible consequences were apprehended. Every stair was 
crowded with people descending to the court of the palace, to e- 
deavour to intercept his Majesty’s flight. Greiff, keeper of the 
King’s game, had precipitately descended the great stair, and was 
the first who reached the court, and perceived the King, with bis 
sword in his hand, making towards the only gate which had been 
left open. As soon as Grieff overtook him, the King made a vio 
lent push at him ; but with so tremulous and unsteady an aim, that 
the sword passed up the sleeve of Greiff’s coat, only slightly wound- 
inghim. His sword being thus entangled, his breath gone, and his 
strength exhausted, the King was easily overpowered. Many had 
now come to Greiff’s assistance; and the King, either unwilling to 
walk, or unable to support himself, was carried up stairs, and, by 
lis own desire, taken into the white room. He was there set down 
upon the chair nearest the door, and exactly opposite to the por 
trait of the late unfortunate Queen of France, Marie Antoinette. 
The King, exhausted with his exertions, and disordered with it- 


dignation and disappointment, remained quiet the whole day. 


p- 223-25. 
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Solittle disposition did the le whom he had misgoverned 
testify in his behalf, even dtd ictdenbatcas of aiiliction, which 
are wout to appease resentment, and to excite pity towards our 
oo. themselves, that ‘not the slightest displeasure was 
‘shown, and the play was attended by an unusual number of 
‘ rs.’—The King was removed to another palace in the 

He there quietly signed an instrument of abdication, 
drawn up, it is said, by himself. Liberal provisions were made 
for himand his family. —They were safely conducted toa foreign 

;—and they now reside, it is said, in Switzerland, to the 
infinite relief of Sweden, and to the remarkable confutation of 
the ancient saying, that there is but a short step from the prison 
to the grave of him who has lost a Crown. 

We cannot close this subject without adverting to a charge 
which we doubt not will be brought against us by the creatures 
ofthe Court. It will be said that we have dealt rudely with fallen 
Majesty—and have not been disarmed, as we ought to have been, 

the present unhappy state of the subject of this narrative. 
ve we gone through our task without betraying any 
sich emotions? Not surely because we felt less for the exiled 
monarch than those who would now insult him with their cant- 
pity,—but because we felt more for the people whom his 
had for so many years afflicted. Let others confine their 
lamentations to the guilty,—and forget, in a sort of animal sensi- 
bility, excited by the punishment, the more rational feeling of 
satisfaction at the performance of substantial justice. They whose 
oe in the right place will reserve it for the thousands whom 
his pernicious career has sacrificed to want and wounds and mi- 
+ eg without shutting their ears to what may be urged 
infavour of the man, now that he is disarmed of his sceptre, 
ey will rejoice that an instrument of such mischievous power 
in itsabuse, has been torn, or rather gently taken, fives hands 
incapable of holding it harmless. 


Agr. Vill. Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bourbon, to the Death of Charles II]. in 1788. By W. . 
Coxe, M.A. Archdeacon of Wilts. 3 vols. 4to. London. 

_ Longman & Co. 1513. 


Pe last age abounded more than the present in a valuable 
class of writers, who employed themselves in collecting, and 


ranging, and abridging the materials of history ; an employment 
TORU roare industry was very inadequate, and which required 
much more understanding than is often possessed by the pre- 
YOR, XXI, NO, XLI. M 
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tenders to greater things. At their head may perhaps be placed 
Dr. Campbell, the Conductor of the Biographia Britannica, 
and Dr. Birch, who, under the name of Tindal, was the con 
tinuator of Rapin. Pretensions to philosophy and eloquence in 
our times are so general, that few men of sufficient talents now 
confine themselves to these useful labours. Scarcely any indi. 
vidual has deserved better of modern English History than Mp, 
Coxe. The publication of the Walpole Papers, and the abridge, 
ment of them under the title of a Life of Sir Robert Walpole, was 
the first tolerable account of any part of our history, after the 
accession of the House of Hanover. The value of his Austrian 
history very much depended on English materials ;—the extraets 
from the correspondence of British ministers at the Imperial 
court being the most interesting, and the only new part of the 
work. In another respect, however, it deserves commendation, 
It was the first English historical work which showed an acquaink 
ance with the materials of European history extant in other lan 
guages, besides French and Latin. It is true that, even in‘that 
work, German authorities are by no means so much examined & 
they evidently ought to have been: But a reasonable exampk 
was set, which has not yet been followed. The present publics 
tion is nearly of the same character with the preceding; buta 
Mr. Mitford suffered the last volume of his respectable historya 
Greece almost to degenerate into an Antijacobin pamphlet, itwas 
not to be expected that Mr. Coxe should have preserved his mar 
rative wholly uninfluenced by contemporary events. The thought 
of Napoleon has obviously pointed some of his sentences against 
Louis XIV.; and the present Peninsular war has given a bold: 
er and more popular tone to. some passages of the history. Of 
this we of course do not much complain ; but as all admonition 
must be commonplace, we shall perhaps be excused for remind 
ing every candidate for the reputation of an historian, that the 
tincture of our own times, which is a characteristic excellence of 
a memoir-writer, is, in a literary as well as in a moral point of 
view, of all qualities the most repugnant to the historic 
mind; and that the factious spirit, and temporary allusions, 
which so much amuse the public, or gratify a party for a few 
years, are the very circumstances most sure to disgust and weary 
the readers of after times. 

Mr. Coxe’s book is, generally speaking, composed of two 
parts. The first consists of ample selections from the French 
memoirs of the war of the Succession, from St. Simon, Duclos, 
St. Philippe, Irvailles, Berwick, &c.; and this part of it, though 
not new to those who are much conversant with the history of 
that eventful period, will probably convey considerable inform 
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tionto the generality of English readers. The second is: come 
posed of extracts from the correspondence of the successive Bri- 
tish ministers at Madrid, and forms the peculiar and characters 
istic merit of this work. The author has, with the most coms 
mendable industry, endeavoured to procure access to all the 
collections of papers which are spread over the kingdom; and 
his success has been such as to do honour to the good sense and 
erality of the proprietors of these great collections. It affords 
a sil contrast to the splenetic complaint in the preface to 
the State Papers of Macpherson, who, according to his own 
account, was refused access to every private collection in Great 
Britain which he was desirous to examine :—though whether this 
refusal arose from the age being less liberal, or from the, Editor 
being less respectable, may perhaps be made a question At 
the headof Mr Coxe’s benefactors, he places the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, whose family, for more than half a century. by judicious 
collection and liberal communication, have contributed more to 
authenticate our modern history, than perhaps any other in Bri- 
tain. The correspondence of Bubb Doddington, who was minis- 
ter at Madrid, soon after the succession of the House of Hano- 
ver,.contains some interesting passages, and when connected 
with the disclosures of his ‘ Diary,’ may suggest some speculation 
on the causes which have rendered us inferior to some other na- 
tions in diplomatic dexterity, and on the inconsistency of the 
racter_ naturally formed in the intrigues of a despotic court 
ith the administration of free governments. The letters of 
ards Sir Benjamin) Keene, who resided at Madrid 
as Consul, Agent of the South Sea Company, Envoy and Am- 
bassador from .723 to 1757, are the most able, and relate to that 
part of recent Spanish history which is the least known. 
‘The late Earl of Hardwicke, who was an accurate judge of. di- 
atic merit, once purposed to publish an analysis of so valuable 
a portion of our diplomatic treasures, and thus spoke of Sir Benjamin 
Keene and his correspondence, in his intended preface : 

“Sir Benjamin Keene was remarkable for a thorough knowledge 
of the secret springs of the Spanish cabinet. The portraits he has 
drawn are singularly striking and descriptive: And the sketch he has 
left of Ferdinand the Sixth and his queen Barbara; of the discor- 
dant characters of Carvajal and Evsenada; of the means which he 
employed to procure the disgrace of Ensenada, and the appointment 
of Wail, is the most interesting narrative of secret history that ever 
wasgiven in the despatches of any ambassador. He was.a perfect 
master of the forms of business in Spain, and always negotiated with 
temper, firmness, and address. He never. miscarried for want. of 

ing his stress on the proper argument, or misapplying the mode 

lorcing it, 7“ 
2 
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' © His skill in the Spanish language contributed greatly to ty 
success of his negotiations. He knew how to accommodate hi 
to the circumstances of the times, and to adapt his conduct to th 
temper of the court in which he resided, and of the ministers with 
whom he negotiated. Such justice is now done to the memory of 
Sir Benjamin Keene, that a comparison with him carries with it the 
eulogium of any foreign minister.” . 
‘ To the kindness of my friend Benjamin Keene, Esq. nephew of 
the ambassador, I owe the advantage of being able to present to the 
mblic the information contained in this interesting correspondence, 
ndeed it was this advantage which first encouraged me to undé. 
take the composition of these Memoirs.’ Pref. p. xvi, xvii. 
The collections of Lord Grantham and Mr. Roseau, hare 
opened part of the secret history of Spain, after the peaced 
aris, and during the preparations for the American wa, 
Lord Malmesbury and Lord Auckland are entitled to peculix 
raise, for having conquered some of the most obstinate preje- 
ices of diplomacy, by the communication, during their on 
lives, of important circumstances discovered by them intk 
course of their negociations. If they had even ventured fartht, 
they would have been justified by the ae of the most # 
complished of English public ministers. The whole negoth 
tions of Sir William Temple were published within thirty yen 
of the time in which they occurred. A longer period has # 
ready passed since the residence of Lord Malmesbury at Me 
drid, and almost as long since that of Lord Auckland. Tt 
needless to add, that such communications only are here méitl, 
as are accompanied by every reserve which the most scrupals 
notions of public duty could suggest. The Marquis of La 
downe has contributed valuable materials relating to the 
of 1782; and among the documents collected by Lord Hi 
in Min Journey through Spain, there is one of such importane, 
that Mr. Coxe has published it at full length—the representalin 
of the Count de rida Blanca to Charles 11]., containing? 
account of his own administration from 1777 to 1788,—the l 
narrative by a prime minister, hitherto laid before the public, d 
the affairs which he had himself conducted. 
It is indeed surprising, on many accounts, that so few 
relating to modern English history have been published. 
were no other reason for publication, it is evidently the only meas 
by which such documents can be preserved. They naturallyde 
cay ;-—they fall into the hands of ignorant or negligent owners }= 
ey are dispersed by marriage, and by the extinction of families, 
and, ‘as long as they are confined to private custody, they # 


rpetually liable to destruction by accident. ‘The well kiom 
struction of the Somers papers at Mr. Yorke’s chambers, # 
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1751, (probably the greatest loss of materials which English 
pistory has ever sustained), is aremarkable proof of the inadequacy 
ofany other scheme of preservation. Had the most important of 
these been placed beyond the reach of accident by print- 
Boao now have possessed authentic information of the 
peal causes of all the great events which occurred from the Re- 
yolution'to the Accession ‘The remains of classical antiquity 
eresaved, by printing, from that destruction, which all the 
regulations of libraries rather tended to accelerate thap 

‘te avert; and the vouchers of our history, of which many are 
ow. perishing in private collections, can only escape the same 
fateby similar means. As long as the most important evidence 
of historical facts is to be procured only by obtaining access 
to collections of papers,—as long as it depends upon solicita- 
tion, upon connexion, upon influence, upon character generally 
+-the means of writing history are necessarily confined 
to.yery.few persons, and these by no means always the most 
likely to write it well. They are ina great measure withheld 
from the younger portion of men in the middle and inferior 
of life; from those who have commonly most activity of 

ing, the strongest disposition to industry, and_the 

gst powerful incentives of ambition or enthusiasm. Mr. Coxe 
praise for having contributed to throw open these stores, 

jut being influenced by those almost avowedly factious mo- 
which actuated former collectors, and which have thrown a 

it, approaching to suspicion, over their collections. He 
indeed, in the present work, published many papers at 

; but his extracts or references will contribute to preserve, 

er more useful, the collections from which they are 
apprising all those into whose hands they may come, 

i value, and by guiding the researches of future writers to 


materials. 
The. work opens with a review of the history of Spain from 
ithe union of tile and Arragon; and, like all other specula- 
dors op Spanish affairs, the author endeavours to account for 
teal or supposed decline of that monarchy, though, to say 
the truth, with not much better success than most of his prede- 
cessors,, That the Spanish government, from the death of Phi- 
dip II. gradually fell from the height of power and influence in 
which it had enjoyed during the 16th century, is most 
Sertainly true. Much of this, as Mr. Hume has observed, is to 
heascribed to the personal character ofits sovereigns and minis- 
ders; and part of the decline, it should be observed, is rather 
Relative than absolute, being, in truth, rather the increase of 
dhe ‘French power, than the diminution of the Spanish. 
3 
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But that the Spanish nation had declined, is far from being 
so certain. ‘There seems to be no proof that their numbers, jp. 
dustry, arts, enjoyments, knowledge, or virtue, were less in the 
17:h or i8th century than they had been in the 16th; and the 
contrary conclusion is more probable, as well as more agreeable 
to the little evidence which it is possible to procure on so diff. 
cult a subject, and from a country so unenlightened. ‘ The 
vast extension of the monarchy,’ says Mr. Coxe, ‘ was a pri 
ciple of weakness ; and the hidden influence of wealth p 
a detrimental effect on the habits and morals of the ? 
Both these remarks are instances of vague and crude specu. 
tion. Extensive dominion may, doubtless, weaken a govem. 
‘ment or a country. But there is no self-evident or univers 
connexion between weakness and extent. The only useful ii 
quiry therefore is, how extensive dominion affects governmet 
in each particular case. It is a question of degree and circum 
stances. How did the possession of Naples, or of the inher 
tance of the House of Burgundy, or of Mexico, or of Port. 
gal, enfeeble the Spanish monarchy, or diminish the happines 
of the Castilians, or the Arragonese. Or why did not thee 
dominions affect equally the spirit of the Catalans, or the enter 
prize of the Biscayans, or the industry of the Valencians? Iti 
now rather too late to speak of the American mines as injuriom, 
Such notions, or rather such phrases, are the remnants ofthe 
foolish commonplaces of the ancient Rhetors; of those time 
when Tacitus thought it philosophical to doubt whether * thet» 
vour or the anger of Heaven had refused gold and silver tothe 
Germans ;’—a sentence, by the way, which occasioned the late 
‘Lord Monboddo to degrade Tacitus from his rank as a philow- 
pher, for a doubt so favourable to these pernicious metals. Bven 
those who maintain the equality of Bank paper to silver, and 
prove either the sincerity of their conviction, or the so 
of their understanding, by enacting penal laws, to prevent th 
consequence of their inequality, will not now assert that minesd 
gold and silver are more injurious to the industry or morals oft 
people than mines of coal or of iren. 

Without venturing on a discussion which embraces the whole 
theory of European history, from the death of Philip IL. to tht 
of Louis XIV , we conceive, that, besides personal character, 
other causes which may be called accidental, contributed to th 
different fortunes of France and Spain. The Protestant insu- 
rection broke out ina distant and insulated dependency of Spain, 
where dismemberment was comparatively easy. ‘The access to 
the Netherlands by land, was in a great measure at the mercy 
France, and by sea it was liable to be intercepted by Englant, 
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aiid by the insurgents themselves, who quickly became the se- 
¢ond maritime power of Europe. ‘The religious wars,’ on the 
‘other hand, pervaded the central mass of the French monarthy : 
circumstance which, however unfortunate it may seem in other 
§, undoubtedly contributed to prevent dismemberment. 
Tie Calvinists of each province of France no more thought of 
aoa from those of the others, than the Catholics. The 
' the loss of Holland was perhaps greater in reputation 
‘thanin men or territory. This first example of a flourishing re 
miblic growing out of revolt, must have dispirited the Spaniards, 
and filled their neighbours with contempt for their weakness. 
Bit surely the principal cause of the debility of the Spanish’ go- 
‘vernment was the success of the precautions which they adopted 
forthe security of their Constitution in Church and State. To 
preserve a Catholic Monarchy, Catholic Cortez, Catholic Judges, 
‘nd @Catholic Army, was the grand object of their political 
wisdom: Philip 11. declared that he would rather lose all his 
dominions than be the Sovereign of a single heretic. For this 
‘the Moors were expelled, and the Protestant heretics were pre- 
Vented from passing the Pyrenees. ‘The Inquisition, and the 
Expurgatory Index, secured the Altar and the Throne against 
‘danger from seditious and blasphemous libels. Philip V., 
‘who had been taught by Mad. de Maintenon to pra¢tise fidelity 
aid obedience to his wives, animated his piety by the spectacle 
oftwenty Jews and Mahometans committed to the flames ; who, 
they might have avoided death by hypocrisy, must have been 
mg the bravest and most honest of their race. The success 
@this policy was complete. The King of Spain, justly called 
‘thé Catholic King, became the Sovereign of the most orthodox, 
and the feeblest of all the great monarchies of Europe. 
We say nothing of the alternate fits of ambition and lethargy 
toWhich the clergy of an exclusive religion are liable—of the 
wef tivalship of talent between various sects—of their check 
Upon each other’s morality—of the progressive adaptation of their 
Worship, and even of their doctrines, to the various classes and 
ions of human life—of the tendency of their mutual jealousy 
to secure their common submission to the civil magistrate—and 
‘of all the other general reasons which prove. the folly of labour- 
ing to establish the domination of one solitary creed over the 
minds of an immense community. 
~ But, independent of these general considerations, the Spa- 
tish system produced some evils peculiar to the time and the 
country. It precluded the people of Spain from the benefit 
of'that salutary’ shock which the Reformation gave to every 
other nation in Europe,—to those where it was ultimately  re- 
pressed, as well as to those where it prevailed. It shut them 
M 4 
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out from all communion with the progressive reason of ~—e 
In no other country was this exclusive system so triumphant ; 
though all sects and states were then equally intolerant in their 
principles, the complete suppression of variety of opinion way 
peculiar to the Peninsula. ‘The number of republics and prin 
cipalities into which Italy was divided, in other respects a great 
national misfortune, rendered it difficult to carry into practices 
probibition of literary intercourse with other countries. Th 
rivalship of these governments produced some of the usual ad, 
vantages to learning, by patronages, and by the emulation of alit 
tle provincial patriotism. Their jealousy of each other, and mor 
especially their dread of the temporal as well as spiritual power 
of the Pope, prevented them from combining in active persecy 
tion, and even introduced some connivance at nonconformity, 
as long as it was private and inoffensive. The Italian Scholam, 
being infidels more than heretics gave in geueral little alarm@ 
offence to the ruling powers, and seldom scrupled at any profep 
sions of faith, or conformity with the established worship. 
Spain alone then affords an example of the effects which ths 
system will produce when it is que consistently through @ 
peter consequences to Inquisitions and acts of Faith 
it deserves the particular consideration of Princes a 
Statesmen,’ that it proved as fatal to the military force and po 
litical greatness of the state, as to the virtue and happiness 
individuals. The progress of all the European nations in wealth 
and strength, necessarily depended upon activity of mind, and 
upon the advancement of knowledge. The arts of navigation 
and war, the results of the most profound and sublime te 
searches of science, can never long fiourish where knowledgeis 
not ardently and boldly cultivated by many minds. But wher 
men are forbidden to inquire into that which most interests 
them, they will not be naturally allured by the properties od 
triangles, or the appearance of stars. A domineering establish 
ment, indeed, soon usurps a jurisdiction over the parts of sce 
ence the most remote from its province, and forbids their cull 
vation. It was no wonder that no mathematician should arise 
in Spain after the fate which Galileo experienced in the midst 
of the knowledge, politeness and mild administration of Tw» 
cany, Vauban followed Descartes; and Cooke arose in the 
country of Newton. A general activity of mind can only be 
called forth by freedom of inquiry on subjects generally inter 
esting. Part of that activity will afterwards be directed to.sce 
ences which, at first sight, appear to be as remote from utility, 
as destitute of attraction ; but which have, in fact, proved sub 
servient to the most important purposes of human life, whe 
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ther of individual accommodation, or of political power. The 
arts of civilized war by sea and land, are indissolubly connect- 
‘ed’ with the active cultivation and wide diffusion of knowledge, 
gna consequently with the free exercise of reason. This con- 
nexion may appear to be suspended for a moment by various 
@ecidents. Intercourse with other states may, in some cases, 
tfectly supply the place of what is wanting at home. The 
al improvement of the age may communicate itself to some 
es only in their military system. Some may émport mi- 
skill and science, to discipline and conduct their own bar- 
ous population. But all these substitutes are inadequate, 
msient, and precarious. Spain wanted engineers, because 
had no geometers ;—and she had no geometers, because she 
adan Inquisition: She could scarcely even receive the ser- 
veers of many foreign officers, because she had an Inquisition, 
He best resource, in the eighteenth century, consisted in a 
fewanfortunate Irish gentlemen ; and them she had,only because 
ireland had a Protestant ascendancy, and was blessed with 
@ires'and Fosters. The place of the Moriscoes might soon 
teupplied by the natural progress of population; but what 
‘@uld revive the spirit, the curiosity, the sense of security, the 
‘atdourof mental enterprize, which had been extinguished by 
the example of their expulsion? To make the Church of 
safe, the mind of the people was emasculated. The nation 
so nearly stationary, that, contrasted with the rapid 
of all its neighbours, it appeared to be retrograde. 
the Government, which made the exercise of the under- 
slanding penal, found itself without statesmen, without offfters, 
and without navigators ; and fell into that state of wretched 
debility, which was a just retribution for its cowardly intoler- 
ance. 
Phe character of Charles II. the last Prince of the Austrian 
dynasty, is instructive ; and some curious particulars of it are 
talenfroen Harcourt’s despatch to Torcy, in the Hardwicke 
State Papers, and from the lately published Memoirs of the 
de Tessé. In his last illness, 


*<the hypochondriac King was persuaded, that his malady was 
the effect of sorcery ; and malicious reports were actively circulated, 
itealpating the Queen, the Admira!, and Oropesa, The authority 

Portocarrero, united with that of the Grand Inquisitor, iaduced 

Ofessor to have recourse to the ceremony of exorcism. The 
expressions used on this awful occasion increased the weak- 

ness-of a diseased mind, and the King sunk into a state of alarming 
despondency. Still, however, brooding over the apprehension of 
sorcery, he was persuaded to consult a woman of Cangas in the As- 
turias, who was supposed to be under the influence of a demon ; and 
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the credulous Confessor suffered himself to be charged with the dap. 
gerous commission. . 

‘ The planners of the design were too adroit to be disappoi 
in the result of the appeal. The sorceress replied, that the King 
was affected by witchcraft, and named various persons as guilty,of 
the crime, The Queen was irritated by this new imprudence of the 
Confessor, and even joined her opponents in procuring his dismis. 
sion. He was succeeded by Father Nicholas Torres, whose pri 
ciples were so doubtful, that he is described as an adherent to bofh 

rties.’ I. 55, 56. ‘. 

© The infirm Monarch quitted the capital for the Escurial, 4 
1700, to escape from the persecution of those who importuned 
to nominate his successor; and to sooth his agitated mind, afte 
the troubled scene to which he had been dragged, a reluctant spect. 
tor. In this retreat, he appeared to regain strength and spirits; 
and hopes were even entertained of his recovery. But the restles 
curiosity natural to disease, induced him to recur to a superstition 
custom common in Spain, which had been resorted to by his father, 
He descended into the vault of the Pantheon, to visit the corpses d 
his deceased relatives, trusting that the intercession of their departed 
spirits would arrest the progress of his malady. The coffin of bs 
mother being opened, the spectacle made little impression ; but the 
body of his first wife appeared with few marks of dissolution, and 
with a countenance scarcely less blooming than when alive. The 
sight of features, once tenderly beloved, and now triumphant over 
death, struck him with horror. He recoiled from the view, exclaim 
ing, “I shall soon be with her in Heaven!” and hurried from th 
vault. The effect of this terrible emotion on a weak frame, wa 
deep and irremediable. His morbid imagination continually broot- 
ed Mer the idea of dissolution ; and he was haunted with the appre- 
hension that the blooming appearance of his departed queen por 
tended his own speedy decease.’ I. 57, 

In the contest for a successor, the wretched King was alter 
nately led by the French and Austrian parties; and the prit- 
cipal means of influence over his mind, consisted in an appeal 
to that abject and cowardly superstition which it would be most 
unreasonable to dignify by the name of Religion. He was he 
rassed by scruples and apprehensions ; but they had no sort of 
relation to the principles of justice, or the constitutional law of 
the monarchy, or the welfare of his own people, or the peace 
of Europe. The fear of future punishment alone occupied his 
thoughts, and formed the whole of his morality and i 
Influenced by this fear, to which he gave the name of 
science, he determined on referring this question to Pope Inno- 
cent XI1., who being an enemy of Austria, assured the King, 
that by the observance of treaties, and the adherence to solem? 
renunciations, ‘ he should draw on his devoted head the ven- 
geance of heaven.’ 
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He finally yielded to the authority of the Pontiff, after fluctua- 
tions which deserve to be described. 


“Still, however, the court and capital were divided into parties : 
gad theifclamorous disputes were heard even in the antichamber 
‘of the sick Monarch. Pressed on one side by the French, and im- 
eed ¢ the other by the Queen and Austrian partizans, the 
frame of Charles sunk under the struggle of contending 
; and a crisis in his disorder announced his approaching 
dissolution. With a view still farther to stimulate his tender con- 
science, Portocarrero exposed to bim his awful situation on ‘the 
verge of eternity; and persuaded him to receive the spiritual coun- 
sels “of the most pious divines to assist his devotions, and prepare 
bi to die with resignation. In the midst of those lugubrious cere- 
monies with which the Catholic Church appals the minds of the 
these divines represented the danger his soul would incur, 
he not dispose of his crown by will, and should entail on his 
¢ountry the horrors of civil war. They held forth the vengeance 
of a offended Deity, if he suffered himself to be swayed by mortal 
Jove or hatred; if he consulted the affections of that body, which 
mist shortly moulder into dust. The Austrians, they urged, were 
net'the relations, nor the Bourbons the enemies of bis soul; and it 
was his duty to conform himself to the opinion of the majority of 
‘his Council, the disinterested advocates of justice, and the organs of 
the national voice. ‘ 
»* This trying scene decided the long pending struggle. Charles 
dismissed his attendants, and, in the presence uf Portocarrero and 
‘Arias, dictated his final disposition to Ubilla, secretary of the Des- 
ee, he constituted notary-public for the purpose. The 
stament was speedily drawn up, and on the second of October 
presenited for his signature. It was read, and duly executed; and 
ing attested by Ubilla, was enclosed in a cover, which was signed 
and sealed, according to custom, by the great officers of state. At 
lis moment, the thought of having disinherited his family, wrung 
from Charles an affecting testimony of sorrow and regret. He burst 
into tears, exclaiming as he signed, “ God is the disposer of king- 
‘doms!” And when the ceremony was concluded, he added, “1 am 
already nothing!” Two days afterwards, he added a codicil, contirm- 
‘ing the will, and comprising some ulterior dispositions. In conse- 
qaence of his total incapacity for business, he consigned the reins of 
goverment entirely to Portocarrero.’ 1. 65, 66. 

On the 3d of November he died, in the thirty-ninth year of 
his age, and thirty-seventh of his reign,—with very little more 
real authority, and scarce more vigour of mind or body in the 
last than in the first years of his nominal rule. By a will, how- 
ever, executed in the last month of this protracted childhood, 
by the glimmerings of his (if possible) enfeebled understanding, 
hewho, if he had-beena private man, would scarcely have been 
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held capable of devising a cabbage garden, bequeathed the mo. 
narchy of Spain and the Indies to the Duke of Anjou, an 
entailed a bloody war of twelve years on the civilized. world, 
Such examples of the extent and consequences of regal i 

cility, are no reasonable objections to monarchy, till it can by 
shown that other forms of government are not liable to equal 
evils, though of a different kind. But they may somewhat 
abate the superstitious sycophancy of the vulgar; and Mp 
Leckie must really pardon us for doubting whether unlimited 
power was so great a blessing to Charles II. or his subjects,» 
that gentleman in his excellent work teaches that it must@ 
ways prove. On the contrary, it does seem to us, that if th 
Arragonese or Catalans had succeeded in reforming and strength 
ening the Cortez, and in banishing the secret influence of cop 
fessors, the King would have had a good many more chances fir 
the possession of common sense ; the people would probably na 
have been transferred by will like a herd of cattle ; and the legip 
lature, by resisting the scruples of a misguided conscience, might 


have shown more true attachment to the monarch, as well asi | 


the monarchy. Ks 

The war of the Succession is the only part of the internal hie 
tory of Spain, before the present struggle, which is generally 
known, and indeed deserves to be very minutely studied. 

We owe our information respecting it to the multitude of French 
statesmen, generals, and adventurers who followed Philip ¥, 
and to memoir writers at Paris, who considered the history aul 
character of a French prince, though reigning at Madrid, assfil 
belonging to France. Their accounts are in general very amt 
sing ; and few parts of history exhibit a more rapid succession 
unexpected vicissitudes, or a more striking variety of singnlar 

rsonages. The subject was well suited to the writers who 
here undertaken it. It was not connected with any movement 
of popular opinion or enthusiasm; and it was neither attendedh 
any peculiar honours, nor visibly followed by any political 
of considerable magnitude. Some of the generals were brilliant 
and romantic adventurers. As the war originated in the disputes 
of royal families, and the intrigues of courts, the narratives 
with pictures and anecdotes of one of the most singular courts¢d 
modern times. 

Philip V. was more deficient in vigour of character than ¢ 
ther in understanding or inclination towards good. He was 
educated with his brother the Duke of Burgundy, by Fenelon, 
during the gloom with which the austerity of Mad. de Main- 
tenon’s religion surrounded the Court of Versailles, in the old 
age of Louis XII. His education was conducted by a map 
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united the finest genius to the most pure and tender mind, 
and who may be considered as the most perfect model of the 
¢ form of virtue that modern ages have produced. This 
person was aided by a sagacious and experienced 
woman, familiar with the Court, and with affairs of State, and 
— character as pure as the prudential ethics will usually 
be found to form. But their plan had the ordinary defect of 
= of education contrived or conducted by persons more 
commonly scrupulous and rigorous, who aim so eagerly at 
the banishment of faults, that they are apt to weaken the prin- 
of excellence, and who generally at last produce a feeble, 
useless innocence, instead of the vigour and resolution 
pecessary for the common duties of life, or of those magna- 
is Virtues which are often mixed with considerable faults, 
but which alone are capable of rendering signal and splendid 
to mankind. 
“Jn pursuit of faultlessness, such systems regulate every part 
the conduct of youth, with the uniformity and strictness of 
tamp or a cloister. ‘The preceptor dictates all that is to be done, 
thd the merit of the pupil is reduced to the blind obedience of 
#Carthosian or a Grenadier. He is trained neither to think or 
tet for himself. Energy and sensibility are so constantly guard- 
Osage excess, that they are in danger of being extinguished ; 
d the spirit and social feelings which a youth learns from his fel- 
{6Ws, are foolishly sacrificed to the vain hope of avoiding the com- 
mon frailties of humanity. The partizans of these ascetic and 
ihonistic schemes of education, in their pursuit of a faultless cha- 
icter, do not consider that the greatest of faults is to be voidof 
ellence. Wonderful stories are indeed told of the prodi 
su of Fenelon in amending the disposition of the Duke of 
Burgundy, or rather in transmuting a detestable monster into 
the best of human beings. That much was done may easily be 
lieved, without authorizing general confidence in the power 
of éducation to perform miracles. The chances against the 
existence of a man so nearly perfect as Fenelon, added to the 
Chances against such a man finding his way into a Court, are 
too numerous to be conveniently represented by the powers 
of cyphers: And even he must have owed his success as much 
to his character as to his system. ‘The same rules, and éven 
the ‘same understanding, could scarcely have produced the 
waine effect, uriless they had been aided by that spotless, meek, 
yet ardent virtue which was sufficient to repel any impu- 
‘frotn its sphere. After all, we may suspect a litile exaggera- 
in ih the accounts which we have received of the original 
wavity and subsequent excellence of the Royal pupil. “The 
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Duke de St Simon, from whom we chiefly learn this marvellou 
reformation, was a lover of effect.;—his portraits are all too strik. 
ing, not to justify some suspicion that they are overcharged, 
If the young Prince had lived to reign, the truth of the ac. 
count would have been brought to the test. Fenelon himself 
seems to have been fearful that his plan of education had prox 
ced the faults which naturally spring from it. ‘ Religion,’ he 
writes to him, ‘ does not consist in a scrupulous observance of lit. 
‘ tle forms, but in the steady observance of the duties proper for 
“one’s state : a great prince is not to serve God as a hermit, or 
‘even as an obscure individual. 1 must tell you the truth :—the 
‘ public esteems you, respects you, forms great ar of you; 
‘ but the public thinks you stern, timed, and scrupulous, and that 
‘ you have not the talent of uniting moderation with firmness ig 
« yout decisions. You cannot regulate the Court or the Army, 
* as you would a monastery.’* 

But whether the Duke of Burgundy would have justified the 
hopes of the world or not, it is too certain that the appreher 
sions of Fenelon were realized in the case of Philip. He indeed 


practised the rules which he had been taught, and conformed him 
self to the lessons he had received in the outward acts of mom 
lity as well as the observances of superstition. But the pusillani 
mous bigot could have no principles or sentiments of virtue; 


and in those cases of political morals, which cannot be defined 
by rules, he had no more restraint on his ambition, than those 
who were avowedly more unscrupulous. 

His wife, Maria Louisa of Savoy, who ruled him by his seri 
ples and his passions, was a young lady of no ordinary cha 
racter. She was Regent of Spain at the age of fourteen ; and 
in that character presided in the Council of State, for several 
hours of every day, during many months. She is even said to 
have shown attention, getionces and sense at these meetings ; of 
which she frankly confesses that she was heartily tired. Her 
letters are well written ; but letters signed by princes are a very 
uncertain test of the talents of (what, by a convenient American 
innovation, is called) the subscriber. Several of her sayings, which 
could hardly have been prepared for her, are smart and lively. 


* Butler’s life of Fenelon. A judicious and elegant Abridgement 
of M. Beausset’s charming book, which is too large and too theo- 
logical for the comr-on English and Protestaut reader. Mr. Butler's 
little volume is peculiarly well adapted to be read by the young ; and 
it is written with such cautious liberality, with so truly Catholic & 
spirit, that the bigot of Protestantiem may put it into the hands of 
his son, without ‘any fear that bis religion will be shaken by a book 
so much calculated to improve his morals, 
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With whatever exaggeration her character is represented, she 
certainly was what we call a very clever girl. Perhaps, in a situ- 
ation which required bold resolutions and persevering fortitude, 
inore than comprehensive systems of policy, this handsome, in- 
genious, and spirited girl was a more useful Queen of Spain, than 
if she had been a veteran politician. She undoubtedly sup- 
ported the spirit of Philip, or rather inspired him with her own ; 
and, the singularity of the situation of an affectionate and high- 
minded beauty—a sort of Royal Maid of Orleans—probably 
ween? interest the Spaniards in her husband’s cause. 

governess who was appointed by Louis XIV. to lead the 
Monarch, and to rule the monarchy, through her ascendant over 
the Queen, was the Princess Orsini ; a person peculiarly adap- 
ted to govern a Court exposed to difficulty and danger ; who 
united the resources. courage and abilities of an adventurer with 
the outward plausibilities of high birth and polished manners. 
The narrative of her adventures, is one of the most entertaining 
ofthe romance of public life. After having conducted the 
administration of Spain during the war, she ultimately failed in 
establishing herself as an independent Sovereign in the Nether- 
lands, and in the still more ambitious project ascribed to her, of 
succeeding her pupil as Queen of Spain; and Philip, at least, 
alowed her to be driven from his dominions by his second wife, 
with circumstances of outrage and cruelty, too generally known 
to be stated here. 

His conduct on this occasion, and on the disgrace of Albe- 
roni, was not quite so bad as that of his ancestor Louis XIII. ; 
who, taking out his watch when he guessed that the axe was 
on the neck of his favourite Cing Mars, said, ‘ Dear Friend 
must now make a sad figure.’ But they are among the innumer- 
able examples of the hardhearted levity with which weak princes 
desert their minions ; to say nothing of the joy which they often 
secretly fee] at their emancipation from the power of a domi- 
neering minister. ‘They show the immeasurable distance be- 
tween favouritism and friendship. 

The letters of the Princess Orsini, give us some curious 
glimpses of the interior of this strange Court. 


*Good God,’ she observed, to the Dutchess of Noailles, ‘ ia 
what an employment have you placed me! I have not the least 
quiet, not even time to speak to my secretary. As to reposing my- 
elf after dinner, or eating when | am hungry, they are out of the 
question. Iam too happy if I can catch a miserable repast run- 
ning ; and it seldom happens that [ am not called away at the mo- 
meht I sit down to table. Truly Madame de Maintenon would laugh, 
did she know the details of my charge. Tell her, I beg, that it is I 
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_ who have the honour to take the King of Spain’s nightgown wha 
he retires to rest, and to give it to him with his slippers when) 
rises. Thus far I should have patience; but every night, when th 
King goes to bed in the Queen’s apartment, the Count of Benevenp 
loads me with the sword of his Majesty, a * * * *, and a 
which I generally overturn on my clothes: this is too grotesque, 

* The King would never rise did I not draw his curtains ; and} 
would be a sacrilege, should any other person enter the Queen; 
chamber when they are in bed. Lately the lamp went out, becauy 
I had spilled half the oil. I knew not where the windows were, be 
cause it was night when we reached the place. I was near breaki 
my nose against the wall; and I and the king were a quarter of » 
hour running against each other in endeavouring to discover then, 
His Majesty finds me so useful, that he has sometimes the goodies 
to ask for me two hours before I would willingly rise. The Quen 
takes a share in these pleasantries: but I have not yet gained tk 
confidence which she placed in her Piedmontese attendants. I wo 
der at it, because I serve her better than they; and I am sure thy 
did not undress her and wash her feet so handily as I do.’ I. 56,9, 

Twice, in the course of a century, English and French» 
mies have contended in the Peninsula for the cepees of a 
Crown. In the first case the French, in the second the En 
lish, were supported by the majority of the nation; anda 
both, the foreign Generals made the same complaints of ther 
Spanish allies. ‘The expostulations of Louis XIV., at the yey 
beginning of the war, are such as might have been addressed ly 
Lord Wellington to the Regency at Cadiz in 1812. ‘lap 
port in all quarters the expenses of the war. These 
are immense, from the distance of the countries whither | send 
my armies ; and instead of deriving aid from Spain in thede 
fence of her own states, I experience nothing but contradiction 
from her.’ The same incapacity for the conduct of civil orm 
litary affairs, and the same proud repugnance to be guided by 
foreigners, were as remarkable in that struggle as in the = 
They could neither brook the presence of the French Ministe 
in the Council, nor do any thing without him. The followin 
remarks of the Marechal de Tessé, have been almost literally 
repeated, during the last five years, by many a British office 
who never heard of his name. 

‘ Such is the short detail of the past; but if I wrote as diffusely 
as St. Austin, I should never sufficiently describe by what premedr 
tated contradictions the most faithful have been disgusted, and the 
most zealous discouraged. I have been compelled to leave at Cadis, 
more than a hundred leagues from hence, two French battalions.and 
a regiment of dragoons, because I was obliged to hurry away, and 
because Spanish lethargy had provided nothing. We-shall see wht! 
the new reign or government will produce : it cannot be worse that 
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the past. The 2 Slane and ony te Ener Orrin’ shen me 
, despair. re are man of importance w _ cannot 

~ till she is at Madrid. : “ 
._ *A few hours later,’ he wrote to Amelot, ‘ and. Badajos would 
e been taken, to the joy of the garrison; because the Spanish 
oopsiwere unpaid, and the officers highly discontented ; because 
‘necessary orders were badly given, and worse executed ; and the 
insubordination universal.’ He pressed for French officers 
garrisons ; adding, ‘1 would not trust a Spaniard, however 
with the defence of a steeple. They fight duels; but, as a 
and for their country, is an idea which never enters their 

:_ 1. 187, 188. 

p Spain, says the Duke of Orleans, a general must be the 
of his own staff. The very eminent degree in which Lord 
‘Wellington’s talents for superintending the supply of his army 
‘fave contributed to his success, shows how little the state of the 
‘ has changed; which indeed, in this respect, partly de- 
; on natural causes. General Carpenter, in a, letter to 
Walpole, informs him, that the victories of Almenara and Sara- 
‘goma are chiefly attributed to General Stanhope, who hectored 
Count and Marshal into these actions. In that war, as in 
the capital was successively occupied and deserted by the 
‘contending armies. The campaign of 1706 was distinguished 
extraordinary reverses. Victory led only to retreat. A 
ncy approaching to despair, and from which the firm- 
est and calmest minds were not exempt, was followed by signal 


— ee eel 


success. 
©* Philip within a few hours hoped to see his rival at his feet, and 
foextinguish the last embers of a revolt which had endangered his 


"At this moment of awful suspense, a British and Dutch squa- 
drop, charged with reinforcements and supplies, appeared in sight. 
bf instant the state of the contending parties was totally chang- 
lk The French squadron quitted the road, and retired towards 

; the combined fleets approached the shore ; the troops were 

and continued under arms the whole night, to repel an as- 


Which was hourly apprehended from an impulse of despera- 
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The arrival of such a reinforcement, and the suspension of all 
communication by sea, discouraged the cautious and deliberative 
%. He overruled the spirited resolution of Philip to prosecute 
the siege; and in the middle of the night made a precipitate retreat, 
ing his heavy artillery and stores, and consigning the sick 
wounded to the humanity of the enemy. In the morning the 
Was overcast with a total eclipse, from which the superstitious 
' the eternal setting of the Bourbon sun. 

_* The retreating army had however to encounter more formidable 
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Mischiéfs than the sinister aspect of the heavens. ‘They were ie 
verely harassed in their march through a broken and impoverished 
country by the daring attacks of Peterborough'and Cifuentes ; ‘aid 
being precluded from all communication with the central provinces, 
were reduced to force a tedious and dangerous way through the 
eastern Pyrenees into Roussillon. Philip bimself arrived at Perpig 
nah on the 19th of May. 

* A retreat effected under sueh adverse circumstances, the danger 
which impended over the western frontier, and the effects which 
were apprehended from the return of Philip to Madrid, defeated, 
disgraced, and without an army, joined to the disasters which had 
already marked the campaign in Flanders, induced Tessé to recom 
mend Philip to retire to Paris. Even Louis opposed his immediag 
return to Madrid.’ I. 211-13. i 

But the obstinacy of the King, the magnanimity of the Queeg, 
and the military talents of Berwick, again changed the scene, 
Fortunately the young sovereigns were not wise enough to se 
their danger. They acted with what, in tolerable circumstance, 
would have been presumptuous rashness; and listened only t 
the dictates of that extreme boldness which is the only resoutte 
of those bad situations, which are just short of absolute despair, 
* The two armies,’ says Berwick, ‘ made, if we may use the é 
pression, a tour round Spain.’ It is needless to point out to ou 
readers the coincidence with the active, brilliant, and almost 
fruitless campaign of 1812. 

The campaign of 1710 was equally characterized by its che 
quered fortunes. But Philip had learnt more firmness from th 
vicissitudes of nine years; and, supported by the magnanimity 
of the Queen, he gave more effectual aid to the genius of Ve 
dome., Even when the enemy were at Madrid, and his troops 
‘ dispersed and undisciplined,’ he asked Noailles, ‘ What 
* manent progress can they make, without strong places, wih 
‘ out niagazines, in the midst of a hostile people, at a great 
‘ distance from the source of their supplies ?” The Queen am 
he declared, that, if driven from Spain, they would emigrate to 
America, and establish a Spanish monarchy in Mexico. Asia 
the present war, s0, in that of the Succession, the nobility 
gave frequent examples of inconstancy and treachery, while the 
people generally continued faithful.. It was vain indeed to ex 

t firmness from a body of wealthy grandees, who had been 
roused from the lethargy of those who are educated only to éf- 
joy, neither by war, nor by political employment, nor by the 
struggles of a popular government. It must also be added, that 
they could estimate the peril, and measure the strength of thet 
enemies, of which the maltitude were fortunately incapable. 
They had less honour of foreigners ; and it is possible that some 
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of them might net have doubted whether the difference be- 
tween a Bourbon and an Austrian king ought much to interest 
the feelings of a Spaniard, however important it might be to 
the security of the rest of Europe. The recurrence of the same 
in our times, especially in Italy, with the remark- 

able addition that the people resisted the offer of democratical 
governments, and fought the servation of aristocracies, 
when ‘the nobles had abdicated their power, may probably be 
yeferred to causes somewhat similar. owns defen with un- 
paralleled valour by their own population, or by very feeble gar- 
rigons, are among the’ peculiarities which have distinguished 
anish wars from the most remote antiquity, in the most dis- 
similar states of society, and even when the Peninsula was peo- 
pled by different races of men. No country can boast such a 
succession of extraordinary defences, at intervals so distant, as 
Saguntum, Numantia, Xativa, Barcelona, Saragossa, and Ge- 
rena. It is difficult to account for so long a prevalence of this 
peculiarity ; but it may be generally observed, that when the 
are roused to the defence of their town, it will naturally 

more obstinate, from attachment to their homes, from resent- 
ment at the evils which they for the first time suffer, from igno- 
rance of the period beyond which resistance becomes vain, and 


from inexperience of the security with which they may trust to 
the faith of the enemy. 

At the opening the war of the Succession, twenty thousand 
men formed the whole Spanish army, while that of France amount- 
ed to four hundred thousand. Five hundred men defended Si- 
cily, and six companies constituted the army of Naples. Every 
instrument of military and naval war was in a state of propre 

e fort 


tionate fecbleness. ‘The frontiers were unguarded—th 8 
dismantled or ungarrisoned—the arsenals and magazines empty 
+the navy reduced to a few galleons for the conveyance of bul- 
lion from America—and half a dozen gallies at Carthagena to 
cfuize against the Moors. Yet, in this wretched state, it cannot 
be doubted that the Spanish people powerfully seconded the 
French army in maintaining Philip on the throne. And in like 
manner, the resistance of Spain in the present contest has baffled 

calculation founded upon the ordinary means and resources 
of itary defence. 

It may appear to some readers very strange, that we should 
have spoken of the necessary dependence of security and strength 
thong civilized nations upon the progress of science and art, in 
ah article on the history of Spain,—which may be thought to 

rd a complete refutation of such opinions. We have only 
time'to offer a few hints on this subject. 

N@ 
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It must be owned, that in a country with extensive tracts up 
cultivated, in which agriculture is rude, and affords only 
scarity subsistence to the people—where there are no rich cap} 
talists to gather and to store, to preserve domestic or to im 
foreign produce—where there are few roads and no c 
where communication is so difficult, that the establishment of 
ene stage-coach is boasted of by a minister as a great political 
reformation—it must be in the highest degree difficult and dap. 
gerous for an invading army to carry on extensive operations; 
and that these results of rudeness present as formidable obsta. 
cles to its progress as the most admirable contrivances of sciep 
tific war. The absence of fortified places will doubtless rende 
it easy to overrun, but difficult to retain, such a country. Th 
difficulty will certainly be increased, if the inhabitants be ign. 
rant, proud, superstitious, full of every prejudice against thoy 
who differ from themselves in religion, nation, language—an 
whom they are easily inflamed to consider and treat as scarcely 
human beings. What then, it may be asked, becomes of th 
connexion between security and the arts of civilization? Th 
answer will not be very difficult; and the outline, at least, ofit 
may be given in a short compass. 

Let it in the first place be considered, that the advantages d 
rudeness and ignorance exist only in the very rare case of inve 
sion. In every other condition of a state, in all other imaginabk 
operations of war, it is capable of being effectually made, a 
where its subservient and ministering arts are highly cultivated. 
An army to be sent abroad, requires, as we know pretty wella 
present, every means of supply that the most improved and pr 
perous country can afford. A serious invasion requires, or, Wl 
der the ancient system of Europe did require, a very extrao 
dinary combination of circumstances; and, in a great state, has 
not occurred very often since the civilization of the West. Th 
position of Poland, in a corner of Europe surrounded by the 
three first military powers, combined, with the disgraceful am 
criminal inactivity of France and England, to expose it to ine 
sion; and neither.the backward state of the arts, nor the bigot 
ries and slavery of the people, saved it from partition. 

To balance, therefore, the security from conquest, afforded 
by comparative barbarism against all the enjoyments of life, 
and all the permanent accession to military foree, which arse 
from the progress of refinement, and the diffusion of know 
tedge, would be one of the most inaccurate of all calculation. 
‘And it must not be forgotten, that the same state of circull- 


stances renders invasion more probable, which affords a sort of 


wretched security against its success. No states but those which 
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canmot make war abroad, are ever compelled to make it at home. 
France was defended against all Europe, not only by the ar- 
dour of a political fanaticism, which (whatever else may be 
said of it) could not have been kindled or spread without the 
use of means which are the produce of a very advanced civiliza- 
tion, but by the general possession of military habits and know- 
ledge—by the aid of chemistry and geometry—and by a line of 
fortresses, which was one of the noblest monuments of human 
knowledge and skill. 

The most dangerous march for an invading army in the 
world, is probably that from Damascus to the Persian Gulf; 
and no power is so secure from conquest as the Chief of the 
Wahabi. Surrounded by his deserts, he is unassailable. But 
assoon as he rushes from them, he is feebleness itself. His 

t number of subjects, and extent of dominion, now equal 
of Mahomet, at the time of his death. But the present 
state of the world for ever confines him to his wilderness. A 
brick wall stops his hordes ; and even the Turkish art of war is 
sufficient to hinder his progress. This is the perfection of that 
military security which arises from ignorance and wretchedness. 

The recent brilliant success of imperfectly civilized nations in 
resisting invaders, has made so deep an impression, that it may 
benecessary to make one observation more on this subject. The 
contest between Charles and Philip was only apparently decided 
in the Peninsula. The event always really depended on theissue 
of the war in Flanders. Amelot observes, that if Louis XIV. 
had withdrawn his troops, Philip must have fallen. Two cam- 

igns more in the Netherlands (perhaps one) must have ena- 

the Duke of Marlborough to prescribe the evacuation of 
Spain'at the gates of Paris. If the army, of which the bones 
are scattered from Moscow to the Vistula, had been. turned 
against Spain, what could have withstood its eens Even 
now, until the French be driven beyond the Pyrenees, the fate 
ofthe Peninsula may be decided by a battle on the Elbe or the 
Rhine. The greatest military genius—the most brilliant heroism 
the most splendid success, may contribute nothing towards 
our security, but an accession of national glory. } 
of these remarks have the least tendency te lower the 
importance of the Peninsular war in the present state of Eu- 
tope. Now that there is some balance to the power of France, 
and that we have co-belligerents at least, if not allies, it cannot 
be doubted that the war in Spain is one of the greatest objects 
of British policy. ‘The Spaniards are a people who can neither 
conquer nor be conquered. ‘They can neither defeat an invader, 
nor spbmit to his power. arenes bands of insurgents, 

3 
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tearing and worrying the disciplined army of a victorious ene. 
my, have only the power of retarding the moment of his find 
triumph. But if he be engaged in other hostilities, in sue 
a balanced war as creates a division, and a chance of mor 
against him, such bands become of importance as auxiliaries 

and assymptoms of the unextinguishable spirit of the nation; 
and if the war be prolonged by the state of the rest of Europe, 
they may become, under skilful officers, the materials of a m 
tional army. The Succession war is a period of which statesma 
ought now to study the history. It shows the peculiar chara. 
ter of war in Spain, which seems almost to deprive victory @ 
defeat of their ordinary consequence. There is no country ia 
which either confidence or despondence is less reasonable. Bit 
though it-be true that history teaches us not to despair in th 
worst state of a Spanish campaign, it must also be owned t 
be an historical lesson, that the Peninsular war is but seconds 
ry, and must generally be governed by the event of the contet 
between the great military powers. 


The adventures of Alberoni, and his imitator Ripperda, gir 
some vivacity to the more peaceable and secure portion of the 
reign of Philip. One of the sins which most easily beset th 
hunters of anecdotes, and the collectors of papers, is a disp. 
sition to believe striking stories too easily, to overrate their om 
peculiar sources of intelligence, and to magnify the ability « 
virtue of the writers, or the heroes of the documents which they 
have discovered. Some degree of this fault is inevitable, an 
therefore, most venial. But in the account of Alberoni, we 
perceive more than the allowable degree of this foible. Th 
spirited and elegant sketch of that adventurer by Mr. Moor, 
had indeed given a very just re tation of his character. 
He was the founder of a sort of dynasty of adventurer-mini- 
ters, which formed a characteristic feature of Spanish history 
under the Bourbon kings. ‘The majority of them were foreign: 
ers; and all were suddenly raised from a class which seldom 
supplies the other monarchies of Europe with Prime Minister. 
One foreign financier appeared in France, if a Genevese could 
be called a foreigner at Paris. But a long succession of fore 
princes were raised in Spain by the total incapacity of the 
natives for public affairs. 

A remarkable uniformity of character prevailed among all the 

ish Bourbons. Alberoni said of Philip V., that he wanted 

a wife and a prayer beok; and the same character seem 
to have distinguished all his descendants. The following picture 
by St. Simon, of the manner in which Philip V. passed his day, 
will perfectly suit most of his descendants. 
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‘At nine in the morning the assa feta, or first woman of the hed- 
chamber, drew aside the curtains, followed by a French valet, who 
catried a restorative cordial, composed of broth, milk, wine, two 

of eggs, sugar, cinnamon, and cloves. While the king was 
inking this cordial, the assa feta brought the queen some tapestry, 
or other work; and, having placed upon the bed some of the papers 
whi on the chairs, reticed’with the valet. Their majesties then 
said their morning prayers. The prime minister, when there was 
one, or the secretary of state, then made his appearance, and trans- 
acted the necessary business; while the queen’s employment did not 
her from giving her opinion. The minister retiring, the 
assa feta brought the king bis night-gown and slippers, and his ma- 
y passed into his dressing room, where he was assisted by threr 
valets, and two Spanish noblemen of his household. Being 
pict dressed, he passed a quarter of an hour alone with his con- 
,and then repaired tothe queen’s toilette. 
£On the king’s retiring to his dressing-room, the queen rose froin 
bed, attended only by the assa feta, and these were almost the only 
few minutes in the four and twenty hours which she could call hex 
own, and converse on confidential business unknown to the king. 
the consequence and power of the assa feta, who was always 
person in the highest confidence; and the importance of these pre- 
cous moments when the queen could receive or return any message 
wrletter. But as this time seldom exceeded half a quarter of an 
without giving umbrage to the king, it is easy to imagine with 
Apprehensions letters or messages were received and returned, 
orwith what precipitation the political conference was closed. The 
queen then repaired to her toilette, which was attended by the king, 
srereae by two or three principal officers of his household, the 
infants, and their governors. 

‘At the conclusion of the toilette, their majesties repaired to the 

rawing room, to receive foreign ministers, and those grandees who 
fequested a private audience. When any one was introduced, the 
queen affected to retire to the other end of the apartment; but the 
persons who came to be presented, well aware that the king related 
to ber every thing which passed, and that she would be offended if 
a secret wus attempted to be kept from her, always entreated her 
Majesty to approach, or spoke sufficiently loud to be heard, if she 
presisted in stare aloof. In all cases, however, Philip never gave 
an answer to any business of importance without having first con- 
sulted the queen in private, or without asking her opinion at the 
time of audience. 

‘After the audience, the king and queen heard mass, and sat 
down to dinner at twelve, where no one was admitted but those who 
had been present at her Majesty's toilette. The king and 
had each their particular dishes. The queen, who loved eating, a 
= many ; the king few, and these always the same : such as soup. 

ls, boiled.pigeons, and a roast loin of veal; aecither fruit, sallad 
N4 
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nor cheese, and rarely any pastry. He never confined himself to 
maigre, but was particularly fond of eggs, as well raw as dressed jg 
different ways. They both drank champaigue. After dinner 
said their prayers; saw the minister, if he had any particular busines 
to transact, mounted in a carriage together to take the diversion of 
shooting, which, thoughjthe only amusement of the king, was no 
less dull and melancholy than the rest of his life. A number of 
peasants, forming a large circle, forced the game into a particular 
spot, while the king and queen, stationed in an avenue, shot promis- 
cuously at stags, wild boars, hares, and foxes, as they were driven 
along before them. In returning from shooting, they took a colla- 
tion; the king, biscuits or bread, with wine and water; the queen, 
pastry, fruits, and cheese. Then they received the infants, and ip- 
fantas, for about a quarter of an hour, and afterwards transacted 
business with the minister or secretary of state. 

‘ This was the time is which the queen confessed once a week, 
She retired with the confessor into a cabinet adjoining ; and if th 
kiog thought the confession too long, he would open the dvorand 
call her. The minister entering, they again said their prayers, or 
read some book of devotion till supper, which was exactly the same 
as the dinner. After supper, conversation or prayers téte-a-téte til 
they retired to rest. 

* Once a week, when a public audienee was given, and at Madrid 
always when the Council of Castile was assembled, the queen was 
able to receive any person of confidence unknown to the king; and 
it was in these conferences, and by means of the assa feta, that she 
deliberated on the dismission and appointment of prime minister, 
and on the best means of obtaining the king’s compliance with any 
political business to which he appeared averse.’ Vol, IT. p. 274— 
277. 

This singular race of submissive penitents, warm husbands, 
and mighty hunters, were all hypocondriacal, lethargic, and s- 

rstitious ; incapable of business; exerting no ene but in 
igotry,—no activity but in the chase,—and no sensibility but 
in that passion for their wives which was not of the must re 
fined sort. They submitted to any minister who saved them 
the trouble of government, and whom their consorts suffered o 
patronized. ‘The queen, the confessor, and the huntsman, wer 
the only important persons in the eyes of a Spanish monarch. 
Ferdinand VI. is so much distinguished in this royal line, asto 
have received the appellation of Ferdinand the Sage. Under 
him the Court of Madrid approached one step nearer to the 
Courts of Asia; his principal favourite being Farinelli, a cele- 
brated opera singer. Maria Theresa, a princess distinguished 
by her pride and austerity, neither disdained nor scrupled to 
py court to Pompadour at Versailles, and Farinel/i at Madrid. 

erdinand partook of that almost insane passion for the sports 
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of the field which characterized the dynasty ; and being com- 
by one of his courtiers on his skill in shooting, he 

answered, with a singular sort of frankness, ‘ It would be extra- 
ordinary if I could not do one thing well.’ His wife, the Infan- 
ta of Portugal, though otherwise a respectable princess, was 
haunted by the fear of death and of poverty. She endeavoured 
to eonquer these apprehensions, by the extravagant indulgence 
of a passion for music and dancing, and by accepting large pre- 
sents from her husband’s ministers, and even from foreign am- 
bassadors. With this melancholy, and oppressed by asthma 
and unwieldy corpulency, she could scarcely have been either a 
very cheerful companion, or a very graceful dancer; and her 
was such, as to try the full force of those uxorious 

ities which the king inherited from his father. M. de 

said of her, ‘ Son visage est tel qu’on ne peut la regarder 

‘ sans peine.’ Yet under these circumstances, and though ‘ with- 
ane” of succession, or talents for rule,—‘ she swayed Fer- 
“dinand with as much power, and even less difficulty, as Eliza- 
‘beth Farnese did his father,’ as far as her ‘ own timid and irre- 
‘solute’ character would allow her to exert her influence. She 
confined herself chiefly to placing and displacing ministers, and 
toincreasing her own power by fomenting discord in the exte- 
rior cabinet. 

Of Charles III. we are indeed told, that he had talents which, 
ifthey had been properly cultivated, might have rendered him 
worthy of his high station. This opinion, however, seems to 
have’ been somewhat conjectural. The facts are, ‘ that he at- 
“tached such importance to his exploits as a sportsman, that 
‘he kept in a diary a regular account of the victims to his skill. 
"A short time before his death, he boasted to a foreign ambas- 
*sador, that he had killed with his own hand 539 wolves, and 
“5923 foxes ; so that you see,’ said he with a smile, ‘ my di- 
‘version has not been useless to my country.’ He was too 
modest to make any similar boast respecting his more serious 
occupations, if he could be said to have had any which deserved 

name, ‘There were, it seems, but three days in the whole 
yearin which he did not go a shooting ; and when he heard of 
awolf, distance was counted for nothing. The two days of Pas- 
sion Week, when he was kept from shooting, were the only time 
that Mr. Townsend observed his placid temper to be ruffled ; 
anobservation from which we must infer, that as he is said to 
have been such an economist of time as to wear the same black 
breeches with all dresses, he never threw away two days upon 
the ‘affairs of State. Under him, however, the undistinguishingly 
uxorious propensities of the dynasty seem to have been in abey- 
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ance; and his attachment to his wife, had so much more discri. 
mination and preference for an individual, than thiat of his royal 
progenitors, that he long mourned her loss, and obstinately re. 
sisted the temptations to second marriage. 

The discussions which occurred on Gibraltar, in the reign of 
George the First, are well known, An overture for the restom, 
tion of that fortress to Spain was made in 1757 by, Mr. Secr, 
tary Pitt; and the elaborate despatch in which it was madejs 
so remarkable, both for its contents and its characteristic map. 
ner, that notwithstanding its length, we veuture to subjoin it, 
The composition of it is said to have occupied three days; and 
it is the only considerable specimen of Lord Chatham’s dipl 
matic correspondence which we believe to have been hitherto 
published. 

‘ Mr. Secretary Pitt to Sir Benjamin Keene. 
(Most secret and confidential.) Whitehall, Aug. 23, 1757. 

¢ Sir ;—The most important and confidential matter which I har 
the honour of the King’s commands to open in this despatch to you 
Exceliency, and his Majesty's orders and instructions herewith tray 
mitted, catinot but affect you with the deepest sense of the great 
and particular trust which the King is most graciously pleasedts 
repose in your known experience and long approved abilities. Ith 
greatly hoped, that the state of your health will be found so wel 
restored by the late use of medicinal waters, as to leave nothig 
more to desire, for the proper and ablest discharge of a commission 
of such high moment, and which peculiarly demands the utmost 
circumspection, vigilance, delicacy and address, \ 

‘ It is judged the most compendious and sure method of opening 
aud conveying to your Excellency, with due clearness and precision, 
the scope and end of the measure, to refer you to the minute itself, 
unanimously approved by his, Majesty's servants, consulted in bis 
most secret affairs; and containing the sum and substance as well 
as the grounds of the King’s royal intention in this violent and daw 
gerous crisis. 

‘ Their Lordships having taken into consideration the formidable 
progress of the arms of France, and the danger to Great Britain and 
her allies resultiug from a total subversion of the system of Se 
and more especially from the most pernicious extension of the i 
ence of France by the fatal admission of Freach garrisons into Or 
tend and Nieuport; their Lordships are most humbly of opinios, 
that nothing can so effectually tend, in the present unhappy circum 
stances, to the restoration of Europe in general, and in particularto 
the successful prosecution of the present just and necessary wal, 
until a peace cap be made on safe and honourable terms, as a mort 
iutimate union with the Crown of Spain. : 

‘In this necessary view, their Lordships most humbly submit 
their opinion to your Majesty's great wisdom, that overtures of # 
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negotiation should be set on foot with that Court, in order to en- 
Spain, if possible, to join ber arms to these of your Majesty, 
obtaining a just and honourable peace; and namely, for reco- 
ing and restormg to the Crown of England the most important 
idand of Minorca, with all the ports and fortresses; as well as for 
re-establishing some solid system in Europe, And in as much as it 
shall be found necessary for attaining these great and essential ends, 
to treat with the Crown of Spain concerning an exchange of Gibral- 
tar for the island of Minorca, with the ports and fortresses; their 
Lordships are most humbly of an unanimous opinion, that the Court 
of Spain should without loss of time be sounded with respect to their 
itions; and if the same shall be found favourable, that the 
ciet tion should be carried forward and ripened for execution 
with all possible despatch and secrecy.—Their Lordships are fur- 
ther of opinion, that satisfaction should be given to Spain on the 
ints touching the establishments made by the subjects of 
on the Mosquito shore and in the Bay of Honduras, since 
thetreaty concluded at Aix la Chapelle in October 1748; that all 

establishments so made be evacuated.’ 
»* Your excellency being informed, by the perusal of the minute, 
of the views and consequence of the arduous and critical negotiation 
committed to your care, it becomes necessary for your guidance, to 
fumish you, by the several enclosures herewith transmitted by order 
of bis Majesty, with such lights, informations, and intelligences, con- 
cerning either the fatal events already come to pass, or the aecnmu- 
tee more desperate mischiefs, now meditating, and too proba- 
ing, as will enable you to form yourself, far better than 
a of mine can do, the melancholy picture of the present 
»f Though his Majesty is so fully persuaded of your distinguished 
wal for ‘his service, that the suggestions of any considerations to 
wimate you in this great work, are entirely superfluous; yet it is 
impossible for me to pass in silence, that affecting and calamitous 
part of the subversion of Europe: Namely, the French conquests 
and desolations in Lower Saxony, which affords the afflicting spec- 
taclé-of bis Majesty’s antient patrimonial dominions, transmitted 
down with glory in his most illustrious house, through a long series 
of centuries, now lying a prey to France. And, still further, the 
fatality:of his Majesty's army of observation, now retiring under the 
ordets'of his Royal Highness to Stade, exposed to the most alarm- 
ing Uncertainties, whether even the royal magnanimity of his Majes- 
‘seconded ‘by the valour and ability of bis Royal Highness, can 
means to surmount the cruel necessity of receiving the law of 

the conqueror. 

» As it would be needless to lead your Excellency further on in 
this gloomy track of mortifying reflections, I will only observe, be- 
fore I pass to the execution of the plan now opened, that the day is 
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come, when the very inadequate benefits of the treaty of Utrecht, 
THE INDELIBLE REPROACH OF THE LAST GENERATION, are 
become the necessary but almost unattainable wish of the present; 
when the Empire is no more, the ports of the Netherlands betrayed, 
the Dutch barrier treaty an empty sound, Minorca, and with it the 
Mediterranean, lost ; and America itself precarious. 

‘ From this state of things, calamitous as it is, your Excellency 
has a fresh proof that nothing can ever shake his Majesty's firmues, 
or abate one moment his royal concern for the glory of bis crown, 
and the rights of his kingdoms. Nor can any events withdraw the 
necessary attention of his consummate wisdom from the proper in 
terests of Europe, or divert his generous cares from endeavouring 
to prevent the final overthrow of all Europe, and independency 
amongst the Powers of the Continent. In this salutary view it is 
that the King has, in his great prudence, come to a resolution of or 
dering the dispositions of the Court of Madrid in this alarming con- 
juncture to be sounded; and as the same shall be found favourable, 
a negotiation to be, without loss of time, opened on the ground, 
and to the ends contained in the minute abeve recited. 

* The King is pleased to repose such confidence in your abili 
and perfect knowledge of the Court of Madrid, that he judges 
unnecessary to send you particular orders and instructions, as tothe 
method and manner of breaking this idea, or presenting it at the 
first view in lights the most likely to captivate the several character 
and passions of the Court. It is hoped, however, that the Spanish 
dignity, and natural feelings of the Duke of Alva, may, on this.o 
casion, coincide with the great transcendent interest of Spain, who 
can no longer indulge the little, false, selfish interest of a lucrative, 
but inglorious and dangerous neutrality, at the expense of the sub 
jection of Europe, without weakly and shamefully renouncing her 
wise and so much boasted capital maxim, of reviving aad re-estab- 
lishing the independency and lustre of the Spanish Monarchy, Nor 
can Mr. Wall fail to discern how particularly it imports a minister 
to embrace with ardour the national and darling points of honour 
of the Crown he serves. These considerations, amongst many others, 
give reasonable grounds to hope that the Court of Spain, whatever 
its present unpromising complexion may be, cannot suffer itself to 
be surprised and captivated by any alluring offer made, or to be 
made, on the part of France; it being self-evident that all such oF 
fers, however dazzling, can be nothing but the price of dependence, 
insecurity and dishonour. 

«I must not here omit, in obedience to the King’s commands, 
to open further to your Excellency a very material concomitant 
branch of the measure in view, and naturally springing from it; 
which, as it concerns so nearly the interest and favourite wishes 
the presumptive successor, may, it is hoped, in your hands, prov 
a source from which your address may possibly derive facility t 
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negociation, and add essential strength to the execution of a 
nt plan, should you be so happy as to succeed in so great 
awork, This favourite object of the King of the Two Sicilies, con- 
formable to his non-accession to the treaty of Aranjuez, can be no 
other but to secure to his second son the eventual succession to the 
his Sicilian Majesty now enjoys, in case he shall hereafter 
mount the throne of Spain. The King deems it of the highest im- 
that your Excellency should endeavour to penetrate the 
disposition of the King and royal family, as well as of the Spanish 
nation, with respect to such a contingent event. And I am com- 
manded by his Majesty to recommend the greatest address and cir- 
tion in expressing and touching so delicate a matter, con- 
ming which we are much in the dark, and which so intimately 
and personally concerns the interests and affects the domestic pas- 
sions, of so many Crowned Heads and Princes of Spain. With re- 
gard to the Court of Turin, from a situation and connexion so es- 
sential to any plan that concerns Italy, it is superfluous to observe, 
that every consideration dictates an extreme caution and reserve in 
bringing their name in question, till things shall be in some degree 
ening. Whenever that shall be the case, the more the pride of 
Spain is left to take the lead, and call on the Powers of Italy to co- 
operate with her, the better probably the views of his Majesty may 
be answered, in rendering the condition of a firm and affectionate 
ally, the King of Sardinia, more advantageous to himself, and more 
beneficial to the future system of Europe. It may be useful to add 
here, that we understand, on very good grounds, the just umbrage 
the Court of Naples takes at the dangerous designs of the House of 
Austria, whose plan of power in Italy is visibly this; to render in- 
communicable the States of the Kings of the Two Sicilies and Sar- 
dinia, by cutting Italy in two, and possessing a contiguity of terri- 
tory from the Tuscan Sea to Saxony, and to Belgrade. 
‘IT am now, before I close this long despatch, to discharge his 
Majesty:’s partieular commands by recommending to you, in the 
t manner, to use the utmost precaution and circumspection 
inthe overture of this conditional idea with regard to Gibraltar, lest 
it should hereafter come, although Spain shall decline the sole con- 
dition of such an intimacy, to be construed into a promise to restore 
that place to his Catholic Majesty. And you will take especial care, 
through the whole course of the transaction relating to Gibraltar, to 
weigh and measure every expression with the utmost precision of 
language, so as to put it beyond the possibility of the most captious 
and sophistical interpretation, to wrest and torture this insinuation 
of an exchange on the sole terms above expressed, into a revival and 
renewal of any former pretended engagement with respect to the 
cession of that place. Aud for greater and clearer indication on 
matters of this extreme importance, 1 am, though unnecessarily, ex- 
pressly to acquaint you, that the King can, in no supposed case, ever 
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entertain the thought of putting Gibraltar into the hands of 
until that court, by a junction of their arms with those of his Mg. 
' jesty, shall actually and effectually recover and restore to the Crown 


of England the island of Minorca, with all its fortresses and hat- 


bours. 

‘ With regard to that part of the minutes concerning the estab: 
lishments made by British subjects on the Mosquito shore, and it 
the Bay of Honduras, you will observe, on the perusal of the in 
closed copy of M. d’Abreu’s last memorial on that subject, that 
notwithstanding the generality of that paper, yet towards the con 
clusion of the same, he expressly gives to understand, that his court 
would for the present content themselves with the evacuation of the 
Mosquito shore, and the recent establishments in the Bay of Hon 
duras ; which he has explained himself to mean, those made, as ex 
pressed in the minute, since the conclusion of the treaty of Aixh 
Chapelle. 

‘I am sorry to find it necessary at this time to mention again the 
King’s great anxiety for the property of his subjects concerned if 
the Antigallican’s prize, which, from the known equity of bis Cath 
olic Majesty, the King trusts will receive a decision agreeable to jae 
tice and the friendship subsisting between the two crowns.’ IIL. 20§ 
—210. 

During the negociations of 1752, the proposal for the cessiondl 
Gibraltar was renewed by France, and met with a favourable r- 
ception from Lord Shelburne, who believed ‘ that the removald 
‘that chief and standing obstacle to a cordial reconciliation be 
‘ tween Spain and England, must materially diminish the future 
‘ influence of France over the Spanish councils.’ The propowl 
was, however, ‘ vehemently censured by Mr. Fox and the 
‘in opposition ; and their disapprobation was reechoed by the 
‘voice of the nation, to whom Gibraltar was doubly endeared 
‘ by its late gallant defence.’ This resistance of Mr. For might 
have been ascribed to the prejudices of habitual opposition, if it 
were not the natural result of his general opinions on nationil 
honour, which he once, in language which has been charged 
with exaggeration, called the sole reason of just war. If, indeed, 
we understand national honour to denote the principle of a m 
tion who, strictly observing the rules of justice herself, will nei- 
ther do nor endure wrong ; who neither brooks insult, nor be- 
trays fear, and rises in pride as her enemies rise in strength; it 
is difficult to conceive a greater public interest than that of pre- 
serving the reality and the reputation of such a lofty spirit; and 
it requires no violence of expression to comprehend, under pe- 
tional honour, every object of legitimate hostility. It was natu- 
ral that Mr. Fox should be peculiarly tenacious of his principle, 


at atime of such weakness and danger as 1782: hence itis a 
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sath moments that wise states are most jealous of their honour, 
éhd avoid, with the greatestcare, any concession that resembles 
aconfession of weakness. Perhaps the coarse instinct of the 
multitude respecting Gibraltar, is wiser than the calculations of 
politicians. e mere fact, that a commercial and maritime peo- 

should choose, at a great expense, to retain this unproductive 
fock as a sort of military ornament, and that they should be able 
to whaifitain the most renowned fortress in Europe against all 
the forée of two mighty monarchies, for more than a century, 
may contribute, more than politicians are aware, to spirit at 
home; and character abroad. ‘The very pride which the mul- 
titde feel in the dominion of Gibraltar, and the horror which 
they have more than once expressed at Ppoposals to relinquish 
it, are fs of its moral value. If, indeeff, the Spaniards were 
ehetitly emancipated from French power, the moment might 
oust tr a for soothing their pride, and conciliating 
ther'friendship by the cession of Gibraltar. It never ought to 

ven but when the gift may be thought perfectly free. 
*We are told by Mr. Coxe (III. 298), on the authority of a 

atch, from Lord Rochford at Madrid, of 17th September, 
1764, that the Duc de Choiseul, and the Marquis Grimaldi, 
had formed ‘a diabolical scheme to burn the doeks and naval 
‘grsenals of Portsmouth and Plymouth ; and French engineers 
‘were already on the spot to superintend the design. The two 
‘Ministers (for we do not implicate the Sovereigns) of France 
‘and Spain waited with impatience the signal of a conflagra- 
“tion which was expected to wither the naval strength of Eng- 
‘land, that they might renew hostilities.” An Englishman, of 
the name of Milton, was said to be an agent; and two inhabi- 
tants of Portsmouth and Plymouth, whose names, as far as 
lord Rochford could conjecture from French orthography, 
were Worley and Leynit, were supposed to have promised their 


Mr. Coxe tells us, that the periodical publications of 1765 al- 
juded to the alarm and precautions occasioned by this plot; and 
he considers the conflagration partly executed by John the 

, 28 a renewal of this scheme. That Lord Rochford be- 
lievéd this story, must be admitted ; but a charge so atrocious 
not to be received into history, without much stronger 

nce than the anonymous testimovy of a spy, which must 
lave heen the ground of the ambassador’s belief. The attempt 
toexculpate Louis XV. and Charles I11., is utterly ineffectual ; 
for however courtesy or policy may relieve sovereigns from re- 
ibility for acts of State, it is impossible that the French and 
Spanish Ministers could have hazarded a crime, of which the 
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detection must have produced war, without the consent of 
masters. However atrocious the mission of John the Painte 
may have been, it took place during war ; while the abomin. 
tion of 1764 was projected in a period of profound peace and 
tended friendship. ‘There are no traces of the discovery of the 
English accomplices ; and the alarm and precautions in our 
might have originated in Lord Rochford’s despatch ‘alone. The 
‘mention’ of ‘a new kind of fire invented for the purpose,’ is 3 
very suspicious circumstance, and throws a discredit over th 
whole story. Such inventions are not, in the present stated 
knowledge, capable of being concealed. It seems, therefor, 
just to reject so horrible an accusation, so slightly supported; 
and this is most becoming a British writer, on a case respect 
ing his own countryjand where the charge affects her rivals and 
general enemies ; particularly as it is repugnant to the chars. 
ter of the age, of the Duc de Choiseul, and of the Bourbn 
Princes. But if we believe this anecdote, we must confess om. 
selves unable to match it in all the scenes of the last twenty 
years; and we are compelled to own, that, in the moralityd 
her Sovereigns and Statesmen, Europe had little to lose by ayy 
revolution. 

In the Count de Florida Blanca’s Apologetical Account ofhis 
administration, he claims the credit of having led the Russia 
Court into the plan of the Armed Neutrality, which was eage- 
ly adopted by Catharine, but of which she soon grew weary, 
and which she used to ridicule under the name: of ‘ the Armed 
Nuillity” This was effected by detaining all neutral vesselsin 
the Straits, under pretence of the blockade of Gibraltar ; and by 
answering to the complaints of the neutral Ministers at Madrid, 
that if their sovereigns would resist the similar claims of Eng- 
land, such pretensions would be relinquished by Spain. Whe 
ther the account be true, may be doubted. It is more reason 
able to suppose, that Spain detained these ships in pursuance 
of those maxims which she, in common with all other bellige: 
rent powers, had invariably adopted ; for Mr. Coxe is mistake 
in supposing, that I’rance had before contended for the pring 
ples of the neutral system. No power had more uniformly pro 
fessed, or more rigorously enforced, diametrically opposite mas- 
ims. The controversy is of too legal a character, to be precise- 
ty stated by popular writers of history. 

The offer of the British Ministers, to purchase the interpos 
iion of Catharine by the cession of Minorca, is a fact little know; 
but the proposal seems perfectly agreeable to the general max- 
ims of sound English policy. ‘The possession of Minorca would 
have naturally rendered Russia more the ally of England, the 
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istress of .her communication with her new acquisition ; and 
Seats rival of the House of Bourbon, who considered them- 
selves a8, the. lords of the Mediterranean, and who must have 
viewed with jealous eyes the establishment of a new Power in 
their own sea. 


ergok 


8 wis ; 
Agt.IX. Report of the Finance Committee, and Trustees of 
ithe Royal Lancasterian Institution for the Education of the 
Poor, London, 1812. 


First Annual Report of the National Society for Promoting 
i Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Establish- 
“ed Church. London, 1812. 


Bi 

A Vindication of Mr. Lancaster’s System of Education, from 
the Aspersions of Professor Marsh, the Quarterly, British, 

«and Antijacobin Reviews, kc. By a Member of the Reyal 
Institution. _ London, 1812. 


Schools for all, in Preference to Schools for Churchmen only : 
OF, the State of the Controversy between the Advocutes for 
‘the Lancastertan System of Universal Education, and those 
* who have set up an exclusive and partial System, under the 
" Name of the Church and Dr. Bell. London, 18:2. 


a 

oy speaks a strange language on the part of the Church 

/of England, that her existence should at this moment be 
held up as inconsistent with two of the grandest objects to which 
the‘eyes of mankind can be directed—religious liberty and ge- 
neral education. 

They who exert themselves to place her in this suspicious at- 
titude, do no doubt deny that she is hostile to either :— And 
when was the time that persons in a dubious cause did not bestow 
#good name upon their own proceedings? But can they, who 
strain every nerve to hold a large portion of their fellow-citizens 
under unequal laws—that is, to a certain degree, to out/aw them, 
on account of religious opinions, be justly designated by any 
other'name than intolerant? And can they, who rise up 
= the most efficient system for the instruction of the body 

the people that ever was promulgated ; who first endeavour 

to prevent entirely any such instruction ; and, after that is found 

ticable, exert themselves to supplant a more efficient by 

wless efficient system ; in other words to prevent, if not all edu- 

cation; at least! a great degree of it, be considered in any other 
t than that of its enemies? 
“VOL, ¥X1, NO, XLI. oO 
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We know very well, that many of the persons who oppose 
themselves to the best scheme of education, are men of pure, 
and even of philanthropic intentions. It is also perfectly true, 
that the steps which have been taken in the name of the Cunt 
might at one time have been regarded as a national advantage; 
and that they are bad now only in so far as they tend to deprive 
the nation of a still greater good. But, in a matter like this 
difference in degree is every thing ; and we entreat our readen 
to consider, but for a moment, the striking effects produced by 
a slight shade of superiority in the moral and intellectual train. 
ing of a whole nation. 

It is not necessary that they should compare a Turkish anda 
British population. Let them only reflect upon the state of the 
Trish, as compared with the English population,—both living u- 
der the same constitution,— both governed by the same laws, yet 
differing to so prodigiolis an extent in what they respectively con 
tribute to the common good. Let them consider the population 
of Scotland, between whom and the English, though the differ. 
ence is far less wide, the comparison is, perhaps, still more i» 
structive. We desire our opponents to tell us, in what respect 
the circumstances of the English population have not been mor 
favourable than those of the Scotish, except in the articled 
schooling alone? For we do not suppose it will be asserted, ia 
the quarter to which we are addressing ourselves, that the reli 
gious instruction of the Scots has been better than that of th 
English, or its Church-establishment of a better description 
Scotland was the poorest country. The lower orders in Scotland 
were a less regarded race. ‘They had fewer political privileges; 
and the long continuance of the feudal system, had left therea 
more marked and degrading distinction between the productive 
classes and those immediately above them, than there is any 
conception of in England. All these causes of elevation to the 
minds of the English populace, were highly favourable both to 
their intellectual and moral virtues ; and yet their inferiority to 
the Scots in both, has ceased to be a matter of dispute. Onthe 
subject of its consequences,—on the importance of such adit 
ference, two facts speak a language which cannot be disregard 
ed. ist, There is no poor-rate in Scotland. In England, every 
eighth or ninth man is a pauper ; and the poor’s rate, which wa 
little under five millions ten years ago, is probably as much mort 
than six at present. 2d, According to the criminal calendarsof 
the two countries, for every single criminal in Scotland, ina 
-— quantity of the population, you have eleven in England. 
The account then stands thus :— 


Violations of the law eleven times less frequent in- Scotland 
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than in England. In Scotland, the earnings of the labouring 
classes are adequate to their maintenance ; in England, not ade- 
quate, by a prodigious and a growing deficiency. These are facts, 
one would imagine, that might make an impression even on 
these who care but little for the enjoyments of others, and who 
receive no pleasing emotion from the thought of conferring a 
new degree of mental health and vigour upon the most nu- 
merous class of their fellow-creatures ; while those, on the other 
hand; who are capable of feeling the value of that inward ha 
iness which results from a mind lifted somewhat above the a 
jects of mere animal pursuit,—qualified in some degree for the 
task of reflection,—and open to the innumerable delights which 
it brings, can require no extraneous motives to ensure their zea- 
lous concurrence in any scheme which is likely to confer such 
le advantages on so large a class of society. The 
will now be pleased to consider, what is the present state 
of the fact and the argument, as to this most momentous question. 

A system of schooling had been organized for the poor, by 
which the progress of the pupils was accelerated, and the ex- 
pense of the tuition reduced, to a degree which far exceeded all 

ious €xperience. ‘The attention of the nation, too, was at 
Ft effectually excited. Schools, in which the children of ald 
the poor were received, without distinction of sect or denomina- 
ion, arose in various quarters. ‘The progress of the work kept 
with the hopes even of the most sanguine of the friends of 
ity ; and it wanted only a certain combination of philan- 
thropic men to have diffused the blessings of instruction in a very 
short space of time through the whole mass of the population. 

While this important business was proceeding in this happy 
train, another set of men presented themselves, who said, we 
will oppose, and endeavour to put down these schools. And 
why? Because they are open to the children of a// the poor, 
and none are excluded on account of religious distinctions. 
What we want isa set of schools in which religious distinctions 
shall form a principle of exclusion. We will establish schools, 
intowhich none shall gain admittance but children of church- 
of-England men. ‘The rest, a large proportion, may go without 
education, or get it where they please. 

To most unprejudiced persons, the bare statement of those 
unquestionable facts must be sufficient: But we must hear at- 
tencively and impartially what can be said in favour of this latter 
plan. Nothing should be condemned rashly: and the more ab- 
surd and indefensible any thing appears, which is seriously urged 
’% aground for pernicious conduct, the more indispensable it is 
toavoid every appearance of a passionate, partial, or precipitate 
decision. 

02 
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With regard to the strange contrast which is exhibited be. 
tween the two systems,—to the appearance, at least, of a most 
illiberal bigotry and narrowmindedness on the one hand, and of 
a pure, comprehensive, and noble philanthropy on the other— 
the patrons of the exclusive plan observe a wonderful silence, 
A curious change appears to have taken place in the disposition 
of the two parties. ‘Till lately, the church always prided herself 
in having sobriety at least, and cool reason on her side ; and was 
eager to hold up to contempt the jealous, unaccommodating, and 
illiberal views of the Sectarians. In the present instance, how. 
ever, the two parties appear to have changed sides in every thing 
relating to bigoted zeal and calm ratiocination ;—the spirit of 
separatism, and the spirit of conciliation. 

{i is almost equally remarkable, that they who hold ‘themselves 
out as champions of the church of England, have scarcely ven 
tured to say one word upon the great advantages which are affor 
ded by the liberal scheme for accelerating the communicationd 
knowledge ; and the lamentable extent of the obstructions op- 
posed to it by the narrow and restrictive scheme : They have, 
ina manner, deciined this whole branch of the argument—though 
of itself quite decisive, as we apprehend, of the whole caus, 
For we think it may be made out in the most satisfactory manner, 
not ouly that the system of exclusion will substitute a very slow 
to a very rapid diffusion of the blessings of education, but thatit 
will ultimately arrest the great work altogether—that it will not 
merely make the machine move heavily, but after a little time 
Will stop its motion eutirely. 

The resirictive system makes two schools, at the very lest, 
necessary, (one for churchmen, and one for those who are not 
churchmen)—where, en the comprehensive plan, one would su- 
fice. Now, it should always be remembered, that the sole dit 
ficulty of extending education universally, is the expense. But 
the exclusive plan, from this simple circumstance, is obviously 
an infallible contrivance for doubling the expense. Divide ¢ 
impera, is an old device of politicians for the management d 
enemies ; and we will confess we do not comprehend how it 
can ever be acted upon for purposes of friendship. Funds which 

night have an irresistible efficacy when united and skilfully a 
plied, may be altogether unserviceable when divided, and one 
part of them employed in opposing the other. If the conquests 

of education are to be rendered coextensive with the population, 
through private resources alone, the on/y chance of success de- 
pends upon the extreme economy with which they are applied. 
“A scheme for doubling the expense, and rendering it less effica- 
cious, is, in other words, a scheme for strangling the measuft 
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inthe birth. If, on the other hand, we are to look to support 
from the, public, the objection to the exclusive plan seems still 
more formidable. We do not think that any ministry which 
could.at present be formed, is likely to possess so very little of 
the liberal spirit of the times in which we live, as to be favoura- 
ble toa scheme which would burthen the nation at large, for a 
system of education adapted to churchmen only. We are sure, 
at any rate, that any such scheme would excite so much contempt 
and indignation, both in Parliament and out of it, that no minis- 
try would ever venture to propose it: and, without paying any 
extravagant compliment either to the viriue or illumination of 
Parliament, we may predict, that any attempt to tax the nation 
—churchmen, and not churchmen—for the education of church- 
men alone, would be treated as altogether dppressive and intole- 


We are not perfectly sure that we ought’to, be sorry at the 
obstacles which oppose the transfer of education into public 
hands. It is not agreeable to experience, that what is managed 
by public functionaries is the best managed part of a nation’s 
concerns. It is now a maxim of politics, which philosophy 
hag extracted from experience, that wherever private interests 
are.competent to the provision and application of their own 
instruments and means, such provision and application oughi to 
be left to themselves. It was the opinion of Adam Smith, that 
all institutions for the education of those classes of the people 
who are able to pay for it, should be taken altogether out of the 
hands of public Clee and left to the natural operation of that 
free competition which the interest of the parties desiring to 
teach and to be taught would naturally create ;—and it is easy 
to see, that the same reasoning is applicable, in a great degree, 
even to the education of the poorest classes. But when it un- 
fortunately happens that the mass of a people are exceedingly 

t, and at the same time too poor to pay for instruc- 
tion, itis obvious that something must be done to give the 
work a beginning. And with regard to the danger of training 
the people generally to habits of servility and toleration of arbi- 
trary power, if their education be entrusted to Government, 
or.persons patronized by the Government,—we can only say, 
that though we are far from considering the danger either as 
slight or chimerical, it is still so very great a good to have the 
faculty of reading and writing diffused through the whole body 
of. the people, that we should be willing to run considerable 
risks for its acquirement, or even greatly to accelerate that 
acquirement. There is something in the possession of these 
keys of knowledge and of {bovett, so truly admirable, that, 

3 
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when joined to another inestimable blessing, it is scarcely pos. 
sible for any government to convert them into instruments¢ 
evil. That security is—the Liberty of the Press. Let the peo. 

le only be taught to read, though by instruments ever so littl 
friendly to their general interests, and the very intelligence of the 
age will provide them with books which will prove an antidote to 
the poison of their pedagogues. Bonaparte, indeed, or any other 
despot, may render the unhappy impressions which he makes 
during education indelible, because he can prevent the circuk. 
tion of the books by which they might be counteracted. Bat 
grant, in any quarter of the globe, a reading people and a free 
press,—and the prejudices on which misrule supports itself will 
gradually and silently disappear. ‘The impressions, indeed, which 
it is poszible to make’at the early age at which reading and writ 
ing are taught, and during the very short time that the teaching 
lasts, are so very Slight and transitory, that they must be easily 
effaced wherever there is any thing to counteract them. In th 
tendency, for example, to free and manly thought which at this 
moment prevails in Great Britain, we do not believe, that, if 
every child in the kingdom were taught to read and write bya 
Tory clergyman of the Church of England, there would, on that 
account, be found in it one Whig or one Dissenter the less;- 
perhaps there would even be more. 

We are therefore, though with some hesitation, disposed to 
desire, in the present circumstances of England, assistance to- 
ward this grand work from the State, as far at least as to th 
erection of school-houses, and to the appointment of such small 
salaries as should be sufficient, and no more than sufficient, to 
secure the residence of a teacher, who should be chosen by the 
heads of families within the district, and paid in the main by 
his scholars. But, so long as the more powerful of the parties 
call out for schools upon the exclusive principle, no such plan 
can be realized. ‘The exclusive principle is therefore, in every 
light in which the subject can be regarded, unfriendly to the ge- 
neral interests of education: and it is a mere deception to say, 
that, exclusive as it is, it is better than no system of educationat 
all. At another time this might have been true; and had th 
promoters of this limited and jealous measure of instruction tet 
dered it to the benighted people when no other education ws 
likely to be placed within their reach, we should have thonght 
them entitled to the utmost gratitude. At present, however, 
the case is notoriously otherwise; and we do not think weare 
going at all too far, when we say, that had the exclusive prit- 
ciple never been heard of,—had every man who has moved ® 
step in its service remained dead to all concern about educa- 
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tionjevery child who has received, or who shall receive tuition 
under its auspices, would have been educated without it. The 
whole ' operation of the exclusive principle, therefore, has been 
jn counteraction ; and all its effects upon education have been 
toretard and prevent it. 

Infinitely, however, as we prize education, we still allow it to 
be conceivable that there may be objects to which it should be 
sacrificed. ‘The Exclusionists say, they have found such an ob- 
ject. They say, it must be sacrificed to Religion. They do 
not, however, maintain exactly that the comprehensive system 
of edacation is incompatible with religion in general : and, though 
willing enough to take the benefit of such a sentiment, they will 
not, when brought to strict terms of debate, venture openly to 
deny that the Dissenters have religion. All Christian sects are 
now shamed out of the atrocious assumption of the monopoly of 
Divine favour. The spirit of the age, humanized by philosophy, 
will hardly permit the most bigoted among them openly to deny 
even those of the most opposite tenets all title to acceptance 
with their Maker, or to the joys which are promised by religion. 
Each pretends only to some advantages, and nothing more, in 
its modes of securing the Divine favour; and no one, hardly 
even the Roman Catholic, dares pronounce itself assured that 
its own mode is the best. 

The whole scope of the objection then is, that the comprehen- 
sive - of education, which has been shown to be the only plan 
by which such a population as that of England can ever be gene- 
rally instructed, is opposed, not to the interests of religion, but 
to the interest of the Church of England. And here two ques- 
tions naturally present themselves,—jfirst, whether the Church 
isteally exposed to any danger, by this plan of education ; second- 
ly, whether her protection from such a danger is a sufficient con- 
solation or equivalent for the mischief which, under the shadow 
ofher name, is sought to be done to education. ir 

Whether the Church is exposed to any danger by educating 
the children of the labouring classes in seminaries open to all, 
has been treated so fully by the Tract entitled ‘ Schools for All,” 
that little remains for us, —— to refer to it. It is very true, 
that)in the Lancasterian schools, no attempt whatsoever is made 
to give any bias in favour of any particular religious system ; and 
itis-undeniable, that means may be adopted to secure the most 
perfect impartiality. It is therefore the most irresistible of all 
conclusions, that if, under this plan, the Church of England is 
really exposed to any danger, it must be, because she cannot 
stand upon even ground with other institutions, and cannot exist 
under equality of treatment. we can it be at all doubtful, that 
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those who anticipate her downfal from schools founded upon the 
principle of equality, are in the bottom of their hearts convinced, 
that this is her unfortunate condition. We, however,. dogo} 
think so ill of her cause; and therefore it is that we feel persug, 
ded, both that her interests have been mistaken, and. her spigt 
misrepresented, by those noisy and ungracious advocates, who 
have so officiously interposed with their aid against a dangerig 
which her genuine friends and admirers never can suppose ithat 
she is exposed. 

In confirmation of this view, it is peculiarly deserving of te, 
mark, that while so great, or at least so active, a portion of the 
members of the Church are in England exerting themselves, with 
so new and ominous an activity, in opposition to general education 
—in lreland, the very same church should be acting upon the very 
opposite principle, In Lreland, it is laid down by the ‘ Boardof 
‘ Education’ as the foundation of all their proceedings, that the 
resort of all to the same seminaries should, as far as_possible, be 
encouraged and secured. In the Fourteenth Report of the Com 
missioners of that Board, which has just been printed by order 
of the House of Commons, the very second paragraph says, ‘ We 
‘ have _ our efforts to the framing of a system which, whilst 
‘it shall afford the opportuuities of education to every descrip. 
‘ tion of the lower classes of the people, may, at the same time, 
‘ by keeping clear of all interference with the particular religious 
‘ tenets of any, induce the whole to receive its benefits as on 
‘ undivided body, under one and the same system, and in the same 
‘ establishments. . 

Surely it will not be pretended, that in England, where the 
majority:of the people belong to the Church, this Church isin 
amore tottering condition than in lreland, where it is said that 
not more than one-twentieth part of the population belong to it, 
Surely a great patriotic proceeding, which is not. suspected 
preducing the slightest danger to the Church in Ireland, cannot 
actually be incompatible with its existence in England. 

It should always be remembered too,. that teaching the ele 
ments of literature, and teaching the elements of religion, are two 
different things; that they really have no more connexion, thaa 
any other two branches of education whatsoever; and that upes 
the principle of the division. of labour, there is an obvious advan 
tage in teaching them asunder... Wherever there are diversities 
of religious aypaaeg therefore, the utility of separating letter 
which can taught in common to all, from religion, which cap 
not be so taught, seems so extremely obvious, that. it is difficult 
to comprehend, either how it should -have been overlooked, of 
upon what principles it can be denied. 
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lvisvery remarkable that the selection of such religious read- 
ingsas. implied nothing offensive to any sect of Christians, which 
inthe Lancasterian schools has been so violently reprobated as 
teaching what, by a strange abuse of the word has been called 
abstract Christianity, is the very expedient which is recommend- 
ed-by the, Prelates, Clergymen, and other eminent characters, 
whocompose the ‘ Board of Education’ in Ireland. It is also 
remarkable, that the true and proper expedient for inculcating 
all.that ispeculiar and distinctive m the modes of religious be- 
liefis: the very expedient: which is approved of, and proposed 
thesame distinguished members, lay and ecclesiastical, of the 
Ghureh:inIreland. In the same Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation which we have already quoted, they say, 
44n ‘the selection of books for the new schools, we doubt not but 
it willbe found practicable to introduce, not only a number of ‘books, 
ig which: moral principles will be inculcated in such a manner as is 
likely to make deep and lasting impressions on the youthful mind, 
butalso ample extracts from the Sacred Scriptures themselves, an 
early, acquaintance with which we deem of the utmest importance, 
and. indeed indispensable, in forming the mind to just notions of 
duty, aud sound principles of conduct. 
‘It appears to us, that a selection may be made, in which the 
inte ns parts of Sacred history shall be included, together 
th all the precepts of morality, and all the instructive examples 
by which those precepts are illustrated and enforced, and which shall 
not be liable to any of the objections which have been made to the 
we of the Scriptures in the course of education.’—‘ The study of 
sucha volume of extracts from the Sacred writings would, in our 
opinion, form the best preparation for that more particular religious 
instruction, which it would be the duty, and, we doubt not, the in- 
clnation‘also, of the several ministers of religion, to give, at pro- 
pentimes, and in other places, to the children of their respective con- 
‘The Board of Education in Ireland, composed entirely of 
members of the Church of England, and mostly of clergymen, 
decide thus clearly and unambiguously for the separation of in- 
struction’ in letters, from instruction in religion ;—declare that 
they should be: carried on in separate places ;—and that the cler- 
of the respective congregations are the bounden, and the 
iteachers of religion, to the children of their flocks. On 
the»groundythen, both of unanswerable reason, and the highest 
and most pee omer example, we may venture to con- 
clude; that the Church of England, if she is the best organ of 
religion, ds° her panegyrists say that they believe she is, has no- 
thing to-fear, but every thing to hope, from the most liberal 
Plan of giving:instruction to the poor. ; 
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if this first question however be well decided, there is reallya 
end to the controversy ; and it can searcely be worth while toip 
quire into the comparative importance of a Church-establishment, 
and of general education ; since it appears, that those two thi 
are not opposed, but united in their interests. The inypubse, 
however, in favour of education, has now been decidedly given; 
and the work must go forward, in spite even of greater obstrug. 
tions than those which we are now lending our feeble aid tore. 
move. Mr. Edgeworth, ina letter annexed to the last Report 
of the Board of Education, attests this fact very strongly as tp 
Ireland; and concludes with these remarkable expressions—‘| 
‘cannot quit this subject without observing, that the poor ar 
‘now uncommonly anxious to procure education for their chil 
‘dren. As a proof of this 1 may mention, that in a numbe 
‘ of private letters which I have lately had an opportunity of 
‘ seeing, from young men abroad in different parts of the world, 
‘ Lhave found most urgent entreaties to their parents or ther 
‘ wives, to keep their children to school.’ 

From observation and inquiry assiduously directed to that ob 
ject, we can ourselves speak decidedly as to the rapid progres 
which the love of education is making among the lower ordersin 
England. Even around London, ina circle of fifty miles radius, 
which is far from the most instructed and virtuous part of the 
kingdom, there is hardly a village that has not something of 1 
school; and not many children of either sex who are not taught, 
more.or less, reading and writing. We have met with families 
in which, for weeks together, not an article of sustenance but 
potatoes had been used; yet for every child the hard-earned 
sum was provided to send them to school. From a quarter, 
worthy of our confidence, we are informed, that the number of 
letters which pass through the post-office, and, by the circum 
stances of their direction and superscription, prove that they 
are between persons in the lower ranks of life, has increased in 
a remarkable proportion during the last twenty years. Sunday 
newspapers are another extraordinary proof of the progress 
reading, and the love of political information, among the lower 
orders of the le: however objectionable some of these pub- 
lications may Bet ought. We are inclined also to think, though 
of this we cannot speak so positively, that the Evangelical and 
Wesleyan Magazines are chiefly read by the lower orders; 
and of these together, it is affirmed, that from fifty to sixly 
thousand copies are distributed every month. We certai 
wish that this disposition to read were better directed; though 
we are informed, by persons who have paid some attention 
to the subject, that in point of rationality, and really useful ™- 
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formation, the trees eens in question have greatly improved 
within the last four years. : 
-) Waging no war with the Church of England, to which, as a 
igious Institution, we are willing to ascribe all the virtues with 
whieh her highest dignitaries have adorned her, we have no he- 
ditation’ in declaring, that the political services which she has 
beeti'said to render to the State, are so far from being worthy 
to'be'compared with the advantages of general education, that 
we should look upon the cessation of these services a3 an advan- 
of no small magnitude. 

weThe ‘alliance of Church and State,’ when rightly interpret- 
edjseems to mean merely the alliance of the majority with the ma- 
jority, in order to keep down the minority,—which does not 
appear either to be a very just or a very necessary measure : 
‘And accordingly, the doctrine of this famous alliance, which was 
atone time crammed down our throats with so much vigour, 
aid which some persons seem sufficiently disposed to revive at 
the/present moment, has been so generally discredited of late 
“years, that it may fairly be considered as abandoned by all the 
‘temperate and enlightened advocates of the establishment. Dr. 
‘Paley, for example, has stated unequivocally, that to ‘ make of 
“the-Church an engine or even an ally of the State, serves only 
“to debase the institution;’ and that ‘the single end we ought 
‘to propose by an ecclesiastical establishment, is the preserva- 
‘tion ‘and communication of religious knowledge.’ And to the 
same purpose Mr. Burke, in terms still more direct and decided. 
—~ An alliance,’ says he, ‘ between Church and State, in a 
“Christian commonwealth is, in my opinion, an idle and a fan- 
‘cifil'speculation. An alliance is between two things that are 
‘in their nature distinct and independent, such as between two 
‘sovereign states. But in a Christian commonwealth, the 
“Charch and the State are one and the same thing” To us, 
indeed, it a more like a burlesque upon Government, than 
any thing else, to say, that the only way to secure the excel- 
lence of any political institution, is to connect it with a corpo- 
ration of priests, dependent upon it by their interests, and con- 
sequently bound, as far as interest is concerned, to support it, 
‘when it invades the rights of the people, as well as when it 
‘protects them. We are extremely happy to find the clergy of 
‘the Church of England, with almost one accord, now renounc- 
ing and ashamed of this perilous doctrine, and declaring the sole 
‘and exclusive utility of their order to consist in the preservation 
‘of'@ pure faith, and good works among the people. . No good 
government can ever want more than two things for its support ; 
let, Its own excellence; and, 2d/y, a people sufficiently instruct- 
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ed, to be aware of that excellence. Every other pretended 
port must ultimately tend to its subversion, by lessening its 
pendence upon these,—and consequently lessening the induce. 
ment to promote good government and general instruction, _ 

We cannot conclude this article without observing, that th 
Report which has been published by the authors of the exclusiye 
scheme, conveys hardly any information. It tells us indeg/ 
of meetings that were held, and apenchen that were pronounced 
about the ‘ excellence’ of the Church, and the ‘ excelleng’ 
of the Church Catechism, and the ‘ advantages’ of religion; 
and it also tells us of large sums of money that were subscrb. 
ed: But as to what has been done with that money, excep 
buying of stock, our information is scanty indeed. We cap 
not indeed find out from the Report, that any school as yet owe 
its existence to the exertions of the ‘ National Society’ (as,i 
has christened itself), but one which is spoken of about Gray; 
Inn Lane: And, whether even that is actually opened, or onl 
in a state of preparation, we are unable to discover. In ang. 
ticle of the Appendix, there is an account of several local sub 
scriptions ; and under the title ‘ Schools’ as connected with thoy 
subscriptions, the names of about forty places are inserted; 
But in how many of these the schools are established, andin 
how many they are merely projected, does not appear. Weed 
serve, however, that they include all the old ake in which the 
new methods have been adopted—-and even those in which.they 
were adopted before the | National Society’ had any exist 
ence; as those in Gower's Walk, Whitechapel, and in Op 
chard Street, Westminster. Where so little pains are takento 
give clear and precise information, we may be pretty sure that 
clear and precise information is not calculated to advance the 
credit of the institution. 

While the Exclusive Society, however, with their great means, 
have been accomplishing so little, the extension of the Lancas 
terian schools, under all the disadvantages of deficient means, 
has been great and cheering. Instead of one solitary school fe 
1000 children in the metropolis, no fewer than three Lanca- 
terian schools, for 1000 children each, have been erected ;—one 
in Spital Fields; one for Cripplegate, Aldersgate, Coleman 
Street, and St. Luke’s; and a third for Farringdon Within and 
Without, and the parishes of St. Sepulchre and Clerkenwell. 
The journey of Lancaster in Ireland, and his visit to Scotland, 
were the occasion of many schools. It is impossible on this 
head to be purticular, because it is only incidentally that intel 
ligence of new erections reaches the parent Institution in Lor 
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dou. However, a pretty satisfactory idea may be formed of its 

from the fact, that the funds of the Institution are-insuf- 
Peet to breed masters in sufficient numbers to keep pace with 
the demand ; and every month applications are received for teach- 
ers, with which it is impossible to comply. 

This is an obstruction which it is impossible sufficiently to la- 
ment; and which the friends of education and of liberality can- 
not beéalled upon too earnestly to remove. ‘The vast work of 
education is now brought to that happy state, that a very in- 
considerable annual sum is wanted to render its triumphs uni- 
versal. ‘The minds of the people are prepared to second our 
endeavours; and the expense is reduced to a mere trifle. 

the liberality of the propertied classes, when the burden 

is so small which they are called upon to bear, will not be the 
only thing wanting to the accomplishment of this great and phi- 
lanthropic purpose. A sum far less than is annually expended in 
many a single workhouse, would ensure the erection of schools, 
on the comprehensive principle, in every district in the kingdom ; 
would supersede the assistance of the Government; and would 
finally place the education of the great body of the people, on 
that foundation on which it must always be most desirable to 
it;—the unconstrained support of those who have been 

to desire it. 


Art. X. The Resources of Russia, in the Event of a War with 
France ; and an Examination of the prevailing Opinion rela- 
tive to the Political and Military Conduct of the Court of 
St.. Petersburgh; with a short Description of the Cozaks. 
By M. Eustaphieve, Russian Consul at Boston. Third Edi- 
tion. America, printed. London, reprinted by John Stock- 
dale, Piccadilly. 1813. 


[With a Copyright notice, entered at the Distriet Clerk’s Office 
in Massachusetts, in conformity to two acts of Congress ‘ for 
the encouragement of learning, Sc. Sc. &c.} 


N inspecting the title-page of this work, and observing the 
Q defensive securities frit which Mr. Rustaghieve hen 
thought fit to surround it, it naturally occurred to us to inquire 
who Mr. Eustaphieve was. He tells us that he is a Russian 

at Boston; and we have been able to learn nothing more 
of him, except that, about five years ago, he was a chorister in 
the chapel of Count Woronzow in London. Though neither of 
these stations seemed particularly favourable for the acquisition 
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of statistical information about Russia, we turned with some im 
patience to the work which he had guarded with so much cay 
from the piracy of American booksellers. i 

The account of his statistical treasures, however, is very soon 
rendered. They consist of statements of the revenue, popule 
tion, mines, shipping, &c. &c. of Russia, taken from an de. 
mentary book of geography lately published at St. Petersburgh 
of the number of troops, regular’ and irregular, with which she 
can oppose an invading army, borrowed from the same authes 
tic source of information—and of the means by which she cu 
pay and subsist these troops within her territories. The’con 
clusion which the learned author draws from this abstract of bi 
Gazetteer, is, that Russia cannot possibly be conquered on he 
own soil :—a conclusion so extremely comfortable, that we ar 
but little disposed to quarrel with it—although more 
tious critics might suggest, that ree forced his’ wayto 
Moscow, last autumn, in spite of the Gazetteer; and that bis 
progress was arrested, less by the troops regular and irregibr 
of his Imperial Majesty, than by the severity of the season, ant 
the conflagration of the Eastern metropolis. A good deal might 
be said upon these topics; but we really have not the heartts 
insist on them. And as the result of the campaign has beep, 
that, somehow or other, the invader has lost his army, we thik 
a zealous disputant—especially if he be a Russian—may be i»- 
dulged, like his brother Cossacks of the war, in a few irregultt 
advantages; and allowed to evade explaining minutely hows 
great a good has been achieved, or on what principle of nationt 
power Russia may rely for the successive discomfiture of similar 
attacks, 

We should have but little to say, indeed, to Mr. Eustaphieve, 
if we had nothing to complain of but the want of originality, a 
authority, in his Russian statistics. Such as they are, they pr 
bably give most of his readers a better idea of the truth, than 
they ever had before ; and we are very willing to excuse am 
tional champion for partialities and exaggerations, which are % 
easily engendered between patriotism and ignorance. But this 
writer, we are sorry to say, comes before us in the character d 
an English ministerial pamphleteer; and, far as such a thing 
seemed to lie out of the way of a Russian Consul in America, the 
main scope of his work is undoubtedly to traduce and vililf 
the Administration that directed the affairs of this country ia 
1806, and the early part of 1807. We cannot say that we at 
any time approve of the interference of aliens in our domestic 
factions and party quarrels ;—and most certainly there is 10- 
thing in the style or manner of Mr. Eustaphieve, which tents 
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towreconcile us to the calling in of such auxiliaries. He has 

both the manner and the matter of our worst party news- 

; and has imitated his models with such complete suc~ 

cess, that we have more than once been tempted to doubt ‘his 

individuality even as a Russian Consul; and to suspect, that he 

must be some unprosperous member of the paragraphic corps, 

who has assumed this disguise, in order to disseminate in the 

New World the scurrilities which can no longer find readers in 
the Old. 

At all events it must be admitted, that the charges against 
the Government of 1806 have not gained any thing, in point 
oftemperance or dignity of manner, by the foreign residence 
and consular dignity of the person by whom they are renewed ; 
and that his accuracy, consistency, and decorum, are barely on 
aleyel with those of his coadjutors of the London daily press. 
What shall we say, for instance, of the candour of a writer, 
whoattacks a Ministry for the loss of Dantzick, when Dantzick 
was not taken until nearly three months after they were out of 
afice?—What shall we think of his intellect or his information, 
when he insists upon the gross neglect of not relieving Dant- 
tick from England in the middle of the winter ?—What of his 
decorum and knowledge of character, when he tells us that Lord 
Hutchinson sent home false representations of the state of af- 
fairs, because he was disappointed of being made Commander 
in Chief ef the Russian forces ?—Or of his knowledge of Eng- 
lish politics, when he gravely informs the Americans, that the 
Administration which he so much decries, was turned out of office 
oaccount of the peace of Tilsit,—though all the world knows 
that they were displaced on account of the Irish Catholics, and 
that the change of Ministry happened in March, and the peace 
of Tilsit in the July following? The whole work, indeed, is of the 
same stamp: nor should we have thought of entering into any 
examination of its contents, had it not been for reasons simi- 
lar to those which we have stated in entering upon our late 
review of Mr. Leckie. The most fatal sign of the times, per- 
haps, is that disposition to distrust and discredit all public 
characters, of which the spirit of servility never fails to take 
advantage, to detach the people from their natural leaders and 
protectors :— And, considering who the men were who conducted 
the'Government in 1806, the third edition of a renewed attack 
on in 1812, is a symptom which ought not to be’ ne- 

. The vindication of calumniated ministers, too, be- 
comes more of a public duty, the more we see of that system 
ofrecrimination which has been introduced of late years into 
our debates—which has crept from our debates into our coun- 
cils—and seems now to be considered as one of the ordinary and 
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legitimate defences of an existing administration. . The pri 
ciple of this system, is, that if one set of ministers have miy 
managed the public affairs—this is to give full warrant and sano, 
tion to their opponents, when they come into office, to mism 
nage them still more. Against such a principle. which convery 
the lowest species of polemic logic into the chief engine ford, 
recting the affairs of a mighty empire, we might be 

ted to enter our protest, even if we were forced to admit th 
existence of the malversatiuns, which were thus preposte 
brought forward to match and excuse the malversations 
which they have been followed. There is no room, however, fe 
such an admission. And considering for how many fatal bl 
ders the supposed blunders of 1806 have been proposed asa te 
off and compensation, it is really of some consequence to inggie 
a little into the evidence of their existence ;—more especiallpig 
we cannot unfold the system which regulated our foreign policy 
at that memorable period, without bringing into notice pring 
ples that ought never to be forgotten, and facts which appeartp 
be but imperfectly known in the country which they principally 
concern. We have long wished, therefore, for an opportunity 
of explaining, in a few words, the true system of our foreign 
licy in 1806, and think it desirable;that an intelligible accountd 
it should be preserved somewhere among the accessible materi 
of our history. 

If we are to trust to Mr. Eustaphieve and his followers, indéed, 
the origin of that system is to be found at once in the villany ani 
baseness of a Jacobin connexion—a tenderness for France-a 
disregard of our national honour—and a desertion of our 
place in the great European commonwealth. This, however, wil 
not go down we believe even dmong the American admired 
the Russian Consul at Boston: And we are sure that there ism 
a man in England who will feel any thing but contempt at theim 

tation of such sentiments to Lord Grenville, Lord S 

rd Fitzwilliam, and the late Mr. Windham. Nay, the dayit 
now past in which such calumnies, if indeed they ever were s® 
riously listened to, can prevail against the honest fame of Mr. Fos 
The fact is, that that illustrious statesman, to the last moment 
his life, never relaxed from that extreme jealousy of the poweraid 
preponderance of France, which he had imbibed in his youth; 
and indeed a great part of his opposition to the war of 1798, 
arose from his strong conviction of its tendency to increase that 
among the other evils against which it was directed. Wide 
fundamental differences had indeed subsisted between bimsel 
and some of his best friends, as to the true policy of this cout 
try at the breaking out of the French revolution; but all the 
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. tions to which those differences gave rise, had long 
een Set at rest. Those of the Whig party who had sided with 
Burke, now saw that the high tone with which they had 
out could no longer be maintained to any practical pur- 
g~and that tone indeed had been huahaet by the great 
-of the nation. The peace of Amiens had settled for ever 
the ion of principle, in any future contest we might have 
with. : And nothing, therefore, stood in the way of a re- 
céneiliation which the public cause demanded, and for which 
ir affections never were unprepared. Accordingly when, 
the death of Mr. Pitt, they were called to the direction of 
’ affairs, they formed a Cabinet with Lord Grenville 
Sidmouth—thoroughly and cordially united on all the 


os 
epee both of peace and of war. 
important question of peace being thus finally disen~ 
cambered of all its revolutionary difficulties, and reduced to a 
of terms between two established governments, Mr. 
ily after his acceptance of the Foreign Seals, and 
with the unanimous concurrence of the Cabinet, entered upon 
ion on principles which will be found in the State 
of that time,—and which being there recorded, are 
beyond the reach of cavil or mistepresentation. It is 
—.* however to remark, that, in his correspondence 
with Talleyrand, will be found the most distinct and perempto- 
gertion of the undoubted right of this country to take an in- 
fest and a share in every thing that affected the general in- 
terests' of Europe,—and to bear a part, as of old, in its conti- 
atntal as well as its maritime concerns. Here Mr. Fox cast an- 
.” From this birth he never was driven ; and when he died, 
isuiccessor kept the same station. It has indeed been affirm- 
here, by Buonaparte, that if this illustrious man had 
peace would have been concluded ; thereby insinuat- 
i ment between Mr. Fox and his colleagues on the 
by France. Nothing, however, can be more re- 
the truth. Long before his death, Mr. Fox was 
avinced that the negotiation was conducted on the part of 
in a spirit inconsistent with any sincere desire for a 
‘We have the testimony of all his colleagues to 
/perfect unanimity of the Cabinet upon’ this, and indeed 
other point. 
i Saba: of their external policy was, that peace was 
, and ‘ought to be sought by negotiation, as well as by 
War.’ The principles asserted in the negotiation have been al- 
alluded to; but as there were, from the beginning, con- 
| doubts of obtaining the object by that course of pro- 
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ceeding, it is of still more importance to ascertain what was the 
scheme of warfare by which it was, at the same time, a 


the end perhaps exclusively, to be sought. And here we 
find, in spite of the imputations of Mr. Eustaphieve, and 
faction whose organ he is in this country, not only that they 
neral interests of Europe, and of Russia in particular, were 
vigilantly and faithfully attended to, but that a great part of 
disasters which occurred in the prosecution of those hostilities 
are to be traced to the misguided and unsteady councils of Ry 
sia herself. i 
The object being to obtain, by war, a peace which should 
honourable and safe for ourselves, it was necessary, of course, | 
consider what means we possessed for compelling the e 
to agree to such a peace, either in our own absolute and imme 
diate possession, or in possession of any other State with whic 
it was possible for us to cooperate. It was clear, however, 
if this great object was to be pursued by England alone, it my 
indispensably necessary that the contest should be placed 
such a footing, as might enable her to carry it on for a pela 
of time greater than that to which France was likely to contime 
her resistance. Conquest and invasion, upon our part, wer 
of course utterly out of the question, upon this scheme of 
assisted hostility. We were desirous of peace; and anxi 
only that it should not be forced upon us on dishonourable am 
disadvantageous terms. ‘The obvious, and, indeed, the avowed 
policy of the enemy was, to wear us out, by the waste of or 
population and finances ;—and for that very reason, it was 
to abstain from such waste, and to make such an application 
our resources, as might continue ihe pressure of war onom 
adversary, without leaving ourselves exhausted or Bate 
in the event of a protracted contention. No English stat 
could venture any longer on the desperate and ruinous game 
temporary expedients, and popular adventures. It was 


sary to look to a long and stormy futurity ; and to make on : 


the meaas of resistance, if those aggressions were wit 

The season of enterprize was over. The war of Resources 
was begun; but of resource confined to English means, amd 
drawn from the springs of our own power alone. ‘This limite 
tion as to means, however, did not exclude whatever accessiad 
to them we might chance hereafter to derive from the associ 
tion of friendly states. it neither varied the ends for which We 
had cultivated connexions with the Continent, nor t e 
current of our policy towards the sordid pursuit of what have 








been falsely called ‘ British interests.’ But it taught us for the > 
present not to look beyond ourselves for the means of secutily, 
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ess—and consequently to consider our leading duties to 
é those of continued resistance and indefatigable opposition. 
in view this policy, the Ministers of 1806 judged it 
inexpedient to trust out of their own hands the means of 
the species of war for which they were compelled 
re, and which seemed likely to become the settled ha- 
ition of the country. ‘They calculated their plan 
e and inevitable progress of moral necessity. The tide 
they had tasked themselves to stem, could not flow on- 
is for ever, without some ebb or reflux. The career of 
ition must in the end be checked by its own vastness and 
impetuosity ; and the spirit of its leader was neither immortal 
ely to be hereditary. While they watched all advanta- 
i of present time, therefore, they looked confi- 
fly on to futurity. ‘ Time and the hours,’ they knew, would 
m through the roughest day, They had but to keep 
at springs of the national power during a period com- 
fe with the evil ;—and the high duties they owed to their 
miry and to mankind were discharged. 
ip these pec there was nothing to captivate the 
imigwation, or sooth the overweening pride of a people who 
been feeding so long on provocatives, there was that in 
which spoke to the reason and understanding of all who 
Many degree aware of the character which the war had 
iibly assumed. As part of the system then adopted, the 
ncial Man of Lord Henry Petty, most erroneously describ- 
edas shutting the door on the Continent, was received in those 
sof Europe which were then bending to the storm, as the 
ibdwork of their future liberation. ‘Tired of our paltry va- 
urmg and impotent performance—of our insolent diplomacy 
and ridiculou: expeditions—they saw, in the sober and steady 
hour of the new British Government, and in the provi- 
son as making for years of expected resistance, ground for 
couidence sufficient to determine in a great measure their own 
yster regard to French connexion. Yielding, of neces- 
0 French preponderance for the moment, they refused all 
ures to in with it, and looked steadily onwards with us to 
‘advent of better times. 
wich Was the foundation of the policy which the Government 
ye felt itself called upon to adopt, under the circumstances 
he times in which it entered upon the administration of our 
re ed no means forgetful or negligent of the aspect of 
Mingsin the other states of Europe, but compelled, by that 
try aspect, to rely almost entirely on our own resources for our 
pt and future — satisfied, the more they 
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looked to all that remained unbroken of the old European om 
monwealth, that nothing but the same steady and pers 
system of conduct could save that little remnant for itself of 
future associates. . 
In considering this part of the subject, let us for a mome 
accompany Mr. Fox to the foreign office, and follow him oy 
the 7 traces of ruin and desolation exhibited in every 
its archives. ‘The ancient system of pie with all i 
tions and alliances, lay before him a perfect wreck! 
might be done towards its future restoration by time, kh 
dent, by wise forbearance, was matter more of conjecture 
even of speculation ; but, as a mean of immediate action, them 
tem itself was effete. A new system, of which France mh 
centre, was in a state of rapid, and irresistible progrestiaiig 
foundations were laid, in a copartnership between France 
the great powers, to sppropents the spoils of their nei 
to their own use and benefit. There was scarcely a 
Europe which had not, in its turn, been tempted to is 
this confederacy, by the bribe best suited to its circ 
at the time of offering it. Russia had been induced to bep 
a party, to that most iniquitous proceeding, known by t 
of the German indemnities, by the vanity of acting a part 
settlement of the empire, as guarantee of the Germanic comi- 
tution, Austria had accepted of Venice as the price of one 
worthy compliance ;—and had again and again been 
the offer of the Ottoman territories bordering on the 
Temeswaer- Hanover, just at this time, had been 
over to Prussia; and in this way France was attaching. 
governments to herself, by a communion in crime, and binding 
their destinies with her usurpations. i 
To go through the train of calamities which had en 


system of Conservation, would be to give a history of the 
war of the Revolution, from its origin to the peace of 
and from the breach of that peace until 1806, Far less wills 
fice for the vindication of the ministers who succeeded, inf 
year, to the disastrous inheritance left them by Mr, Pitt. 2h 
had to go back no farther than to the coalition of 1805, ah! 
the destruction it had left behind it. By the breaking up 
league, the materials for any union against France de 

name of confederacy, were destroyed to their very elements. 0 
those materials, Austria had always been considered as the 
But Austria, after a series of unexampled misfortunes, had. 
drawn herself from a coalition into which the year before she 
heen precipitated against her better judgment, and had just eo 
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a peace which deprived her of a third part of her re- 
‘dominions, stripped her of her frontier, and made her 

t on France for ‘her future existence even as a* power 

second order. This terrible lesson rendered her cooper- 
hopeless, even if it had been’desirable in any project for a 
union against France, On the side of Prussia, mat- 

fers were as desperate, if not worse. Prussia was the first ally 
‘France after the Revolution. Rejoicing in the misfortunes 
f her Austrian rival, and speculating on her own future ag- 


‘ora nt through a French connexion, she had yet, in a 


of anger for the violation of her territory, been tempt- 

|to join the coalition of 1805, and had actually signed a trea- 

tothat effect with Lord Harrowby. But, quickly repenting 

‘rashness after the battle of Austerlitz, she disavowed her 

t, entered into fresh engagements with France in the 

y palace of the Austrian monarch, with whom she had sent 

iugwitz to negociate a common alliance ; and, in sign of her 

‘repentance and allegiance, consented, at the instance 

te, to rob the King of England of his Hanoverian do- 

unions. "The negociations for the occupation of the Electorate 
ere concluded about this very time. 

“Here was another mighty limb of the European community 

vered from the body to which it naturally belonged, and ino- 

tedupon that of the enemy. All the States of the Rhine 

eparated in like manner from their natural chief, and em- 

the new system. There remained, therefore, to any 

th minister who should set about the formation of a new 

y, to force France into his terms, no power that could 

principal share in it, except Russia. But this power 

fen when wound up to its highest pitch of exertion, 

be unable to make any permanent impression on France. 

itinental war, carried on by Russia against France, must 

“it be no more than a war on the frontier. Whether, in 

of the day, the tempest should drive the one towards the 

‘or the other to the Vistula, neither could come near 

to aim a decisive blow at the power and resources of his 


__ Here we have the whole extent of the materials for offensive 


warfare, which were delivered into the hands of 
administration of 1806. Whatever might be the value, 
of an alliance with Russia, it is evident that it afforded 
whatever for breaking the power of France, or forcing 
into ees pacification by means of aggressive or 
tility. With a view'to a system of resolute and 
‘defence—- of oo and generous resistance in 

3 
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the cause of European independence, it was beyond all doubtg 
the greatest and most incalculable importance. . But. the prin 
ciple upon which it was in this view to be courted, 
pointed out both its precise limits and its attainable objects, | 
prescribed to the allies, on the one hand, the necessity of maip. 
taining the closest union, and most inviolable concert on ql 
ints, until the common interests for which they were contend. 
ing could be confirmed by a treaty of general peace, and thee 
recognized as common interests. It limited them, on the other, 
to a general system of vigilant self-defence, and to the dutyd 
standing well armed and ready, each according to his mea, 
to take advantage of events. y 
What improvement in their plans for active warfare accidest 
might bring about, neither could nor ought to have enter 
into the calculation of the two Cabinets in forming the scheme 
of their alliance. Accident indeed, although room must al 
be left for it in any scheme of action, can never prudently make 
part of the scheme itself. Such an accident did actually ocar 
nearly at the close of the negociations at Paris. France, inith 
affair of Hanover, had treated Prussia like the lowest of ie 
vassals. Finding that this Electorate was likely to. be of so 
value as an element in the compensations to be adjusted inth 
event of peace, she made no orale of resuming her gift ofitte 
Prussia in the former year; and accompanied her 
by acts of insult and usurpation in other quarters, quite inieler 
able even to the humbled feelings of that degraded h 
Prussia incensed, flew rashly to arms; and then were seen aa 
felt. the full effects of those ill-contrived and jealous confeder- 
cies, which had ended in breaking down the old Europeans 
tem, and reducing the defence of every state and kingdom init 
to a mere local struggle, unsupported by the efforts or even by 
the sympathies of its neighbours. Prussia broke with France, 
not only without the means of resisting her, but without a cause 
in which others could join, In a contest which of all othes 
required the participation of England, with a view to succel, 
she continued to rest her quarrel on the only ground on whith 
it was possible that England and France could have a comma 
interest. She went to war because France—no matter now for 
what reason—would not let, her retain the territory which she 
had violently, and without a shadow of justice, seized from the 
King of England. She went to war without concert with, Rat 
sia, and without offering even to Austria any explanation of her 
views to which that power could trust. She went to war with 
one half of her army in the interests of her enemy—with he 
fortresses unprovided for a week's siege—and while her councils 
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wérestill directed by Haugwitz, Lombard, and Lucchesini,— 
ministers devoted to the French connexion. Confident in her 
eens: heedless of the mine which had been working 
wider her monarchy ever since the peace of Basle, she scarcely 
would ‘accept the proffered hand of Russia, held forth for her 
assistance : and when at length she did, she would enter into no 
ions leading toa renunciation of the injustice she was 
Sang acpinet Great Britain. 
Phe consequence of thus rushing single and unprepared into 
the field, was the loss of the monarchy in the first battle. ‘Town 
ler town, province after province, corps after corps, surrender- 
ed, with a rapidity that resembled rather the quiet transfer of 
through lawful succession, than the progress of an invad- 
foe. The unhappy king, with the wreck of his state, fled to 
mity of his dominions, and threw himself for relief upe 
‘Russian army. This happened at the end of October 


not the fault of England, that such assistance as the 

of Prussia might derive from the re-establishment of 

with her, was not administered long before the commence- 

of her calamities. ‘The government had encouraged Baren 

‘to remain in England, notwithstanding the rupture, in 

t hope of some overture that might lead to a recon- 

on; and it was not until the end of August, when that 

received peremptory orders from his Court to delay his 

no longer, that they gave up all hopes of seeing a 

}in her infatuated councils. So long and so obstinate- 

did Prussia persist in her inexplicable politics, that 

Lord Morpeth, who on her own subsequent invitation had 

béen sent to e peace with her, asked the minister Lucehe- 

sini; after the battle of Jena had taken place, but before the 

event of it was known, whether he was ready to enter into the 

on he was answered, that ‘ that would depend on the 
‘asuevof the battle which had been just fought.’ 

" mighty and overwhelming revolution, coming close at 

the’back of the catastrophe which had laid Austria prostrate, 

Teduced the Continental objects of a British and Russian con- 

nexion, ‘still more within the line of a strict self-defence, No 

fault certainly should be found with the Emperor of Russia 

forthe protection he afforded to his fugitive brother Sovereign. 

He'was bound so to receive him, by his honour—by the vemem- 

brance of their common vows offered up at the tomb of Frederick 

by ‘the ties of family —by his affections—by the word of a gen- 

tleman. It became his interest too, as the war approached his own 

, to prevent a separate peace, and the incorporation of 
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what was left of the Prussian army with that of his enemy. By 
although this was both his duty and his policy, it cannot be de. 
nied that the war from this time assumed a shape that rendered 
the attamment of its purpose a hopeless through the means 
of Covitinental enterprise. ‘This, however, was not all. Oural 
liance with Russia itself became pregnant with another species 
of mischief; which brings us to a review and explanation of the 
causes that led afterwards to a total change of system at the 
court of St. Petersburg. 

The extension of the Russian frontier to the Danube, has been 
the darling object of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, ever sincethe 
reign of Peter 1. ‘Temporary causes have often impeded its a. 
complishment; but the intention of acquiring that bou 
never has been abandoned. Before the breaking out of th 
French Revolution, and when Austria was entire in her milite 
ry greatness and resources, this object, although always cons. 
dered by Austria with the utmost jealousy, was one nevertheles 
which admitted of a compromise, the proportions of which were 
capable of adjustment by a fair partition of European Turkey 
with Russia, and by the assistance which that power might 
afford her in her views upon Italy and Germany. France,» 
deed; vas always decidedly hostile to the policy which led toth 
alliance between the Empress Catharine and Joseph [vin 
9788; but for a long time previous to her Revolution, she a 
[are have given up interfering in transactions so remote 

m her ‘own limits. ‘The successes, however, which have # 
rapidly poured in upon her since that event, by approximating 
her to European Turkey, have, in addition to her ancient it 
terest in the affairs of that empire, given her the means, in cal 
cert with Austria or with Russia, of either preserving or sib 
verting that strange sovereignty, and consequently invested her 
with a preponderating influence in any negociations between those 

wers of which the partition of its dominions may become the 
object. On the other hand, the loss of the Netherlands by Aw- 
tria—the extinction of her influence in Germany—the loss of ber 
territories in Italy—and the utter subversion and dispersiona 
every particle of what constituted the old balance of power, by 
forcing her back upon her eastern provinces, gave her a peculiar, 
and indeed a vital interest, in every thing whichshould be transac 
ted on theside of Poland and Hungary ; while Russia little affect- 
ed in her separate pursuits, by the calamities which had bent all 
intermediate states to the dust, saw no reason to renounce the plans 
of her ancient policy, although considerations of forbearance 'to- 
wards Austria, or of deference to friendly powers, might induce 
her to suspend their prosecution. It was obvious, however, that 
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thisdeference would last no longer than while these powers were 
acting together in a common cause. Ss 
The advantages which such a state of things afforded to, France, 
were too great and too obvious to be overlooked. The extent of 
her conquests over the rest of Europe had reduced her own par- 
ticularinterest in the preservation of Turkey comparatively to 
nothing; while, from the very same causes, that of Austria be- 
‘game vital and fundamental. The interest of Russia, we are far 
from saying her true interest, in extending herself to the Danube, 
yemaiped the same as before, while the inducements to attempt 
ithad acquired fresh strength from the severe losses which she 
had sustained in her European expeditions. 
Such in 1806 was the speaiaon of France. Having subverted 
balance of Europe, she held in her hands the par- 
ticular balance between the only remaining powers which could 
being an army into the field against her. By the promise of 
assistance and guarantee, nay even by that of simple acquies- 
she could at any time, and at no expense to herself be- 
yond the breach of her engagements with Turkey, offer the 
tichest bribe, and the most tempting aggrandizement to Russia,— 
‘gudbe sure, that, if accepted, the ion of it would lay the 
foundations of eternal strife and division between that empire and 


.» Advantages so considerable were not likely to be lost in the 
hands of Buonaparte : and the first use he made of them, was to 
Russia in a state of war with Turkey. This was his ob- ~ 
eons, whether simply to make a diversion, or whether, 
withthe longer view of engaging her in a pursuit, in. which, by 
favouring her views at the proper season, he might contrive to 
detach her from her English system. Early, therefore, in the 
ign of 1806, he sent a splendid embassy to Constantino- 
pl, for the purpose of instigating the Turks to break the treaty 
of triple alliance. He succeeded. The Porte, in violation of her 
engagements, deposed the Hospodars of Walachia and Molda- 
via, and mupeetes others in their room, notoriously in the French 
interest, The bait took at St. Petersburgh. A flame was raised 
ithe Russian Cabinet. From the barren glory of protecting 
the minor States, and asserting the liberties of Europe, all eyes 
and hearts were turned to the richer prize which seemed now to 
be'placed within reach ; and orders were sent to General Mich- 
elson; to seize and secure Moldavia without delay. 
» The army under this General, and the troops ordered to join 
him, amounted to no less a force than 40,000 men. It was di- 
verted from the service of the Vistula, where, by occupying and 
keeping possession of Warsaw, from whence Beningsen was 
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obliged ‘to retreat almost as soon as he arrived there, it would 
have effectually checked the progress of the French arms for 
that winter. It was ordered to act before the effect of negocia. 
tion had been tried at the Porte, and totally without concert ¢. 
ther with the English Ambassadors at St. Petersburg, or at the 
Porte, or with the Government at home. It was sent to take 
possession of a country long considered by Austria as the Key 
to Transylvania and Hungary; and which could not be seen ‘iy 
the hands of Russia, without exciting at Vienna something of the 
same feelings with which, at London, we should see the Isle of 
Wight in the hands of France. We shall find, too, in its proper 
place, in what a peculiarly unlucky moment this rash act wa 
communicated to that Court. 

Here, then, were four invaluable points already gained fo 
Buonaparte. First, a great military diversion on the line of his 
operations : Secondly, the engaging his enemy in a pursuit,—by 
favouring which, he might purchase her ultimate desertion of her 
allies, and consequent accession to his own cause: At all events, 
thirdly, the immediate offending and alarming Austria: And, 
fourthly, the dissatisfying England, who could neither see with 
indifference a friendly power, despoiled of its dominions, nor its 
ally entering, at so critical a juncture, upon a new and distant 
war—leading, in any view, to consequences so fatal to the com- 
mon interest. 

The situation, indeed, in which the English Government wa 
placed by this wanton act of mischief (to say no worse of it), 
was embarrassing in the extreme; but they lost no time in en 
deavouring to remedy it. They addressed the strongest remon- 
strances to the Court of St. Petersburg against the whole 
ceeding; exhorting it instantly to trace back its steps, and to 
make use of the credit of Great Britain with the Porte to re 
store peace without delay But, faithful, at the same time, to 
their engagements with Russia, and not insensible to the great 
importance of the object in discussion, they instructed their am- 
bassador at Constantinople to insist upon the restoration of the 
Hospodars; and sent him a squadron to support his negocia- 
tions. ‘They were not wholly unsuccessful at the court of their 
ally; who, in consequence of their representations, recalled the 
order first issued to Michelson to into Moldavia, and sent 
pacific overtures to the Porte. If these conciliatory disposi- 
tions were afterwards repented of by the Russian Cabinet, the 
fault was not with the British Government. They gained 
their point at the time. It is most true, however, that there 
existed a strong party in Russia, who still adhered to the old 
maxims which had governed her policy before she became 
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associated to the European system, to whom the abandonment 

Turkish expedition was far from pleasing. Having seiz- 
edithe spoil, great part of which was to be distributed among, 
themselves, they thought only of securing it; and to secure it, 
no appeared so certain as a peace with France. When 


‘their views had once taken that bent, they joined themselves to 


the regular French faction, and, with the help of Romanzoff, gra- 
brought round the Emperor to their side: And here was 
thefirst.and main foundation of the change of system which fol- 

lowed. 
. Phese preliminary statements, leading to the consideration of 
the cause and origin of the Turkish war, and of the interests set 
in motion by that unfortunate event, must never be lost sicht of, 
inexamining the charges brought against the English Govern- 
went for their supposed abandonment of Russia in 1806. ‘They 
90, i , to the very essence of the cause ; and form the greater 
pat of the evidence on which that Government must either be 
or acquitted. 4t does not suit the views of Mr. 
ieve, however, or his patrons in this country, to take 
any notice of these important transactions ; and, mainly ignorant 
ofthe state of Continental politics at the time, and unwilling to 
learn any thing that might disarm their factious malice of its shal- 
low pretexts, they leave out of consideration the actual circum- 
stances of the parties and of the times, and confine themselves 
toa broad vulgar clamour against the Government of that day, 
upon the two grounds of their not engaging in military diversions, 
and their refusing to assist Russia with money. Jn order to make 
these charges the stronger, Russia is represented at this time as 
nobly and disinterestedly risking her existence in support of the 
liberties of Europe ; and it is ascribed to the neglect and parsi- 
of Great Britain, that she threw herself the next year into 

arms of France. 

We-have heard of such imputations before. Just after the 
change in 1807, and in the midst of some of the most violent 
party heats ever known in this country, charges of this charac- 
ter; although in very vague terms, were thrown out by the new 

i against their predecessors in office: But when, at the 
distance of a twelvemonth, the correspondence on which they 
were grounded was produced to Parliament, never surely did 
there come forth a case supported by such meagre materials. No 
man at this time of day can read the correspondence between 
Earl Grey, the Marquis of Douglas, Mr. Stuart, and General 

without seeing, that, under the head of Diversion, 
for instance, Russia herself literally does not know what to ask ; 
and that the whole of the grave State-accusation brought against 
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Great Britain on this article, resolves itself into a few peevish 
complaints, full of the inconsistencies that always accompany 
groundless ill humour. Sometimes the demand is for ‘ partial 
‘ expeditions on the coasts of France and Holland, for the pur. 
‘ pose of distracting the attention of the enemy, and im 
‘the march of the French reserves ;’—and again—‘ to prevent 
‘ the concentration of the French troops from the banks of the 
‘ Vistula.’. After this we are told, with something more of rea 
son than consistency, that ‘ partial and separate expeditions gan. 
‘ not influence the general operations in an impressive manner,’ 
To what part of the coasts of France or Holland an expedition 
could be sent, adequate to the object of ‘ preventing the concen- 
‘ tration of the French troops from the banks of the Vistula, 
or on what part of the German continent a landing could be ef- 
fected in such force as to operate a diversion, in the mili 
sense of the word—the Russian minister never once condesce 
to point out, during the whole of this correspondence; which, 
let it be remembered, as far as concerns the knowledge by the 
late Ministers of the wishes of the court of St. Petersburgh on 
this point of military diversion, begins only on the 2d of January 
1807, and ends on the 8th of March... But while they leave w 
to settle this point as we can, they take care to hint pretty im 
telligibly what will be the turn of their future politics. They 
tell us ‘ that the court of St. Petersburgh, being now abandoned 
‘ to her own resources, was entitled to expect some efforts which 
‘ might divert the attention of the French government, before 
‘ they consent to enter into any engagement which was likely to 
‘ create future differences with that power, on a subject not im- 
‘ mediately interesting to Russia.’ Now, we beg our readers to 
recollect, that on the Sth of February 1807, the time at which 
this extraordinary communication was made to the Marquis of 
Douglas, Russia had 40,000 men, merrily marching on from con- 
quest to conquest, on the Turkish borders, and that this seedject, 
not immediately interesting to Russia, was nothing less than the 
defence of her own! . 

To have conveyed an English force to the Baltic, at any pe- 
riod between the 2d of January and the 8th of March, was 
physically impossible. Russia, therefore, had no right, on ac- 
count of its omission, to complain of being ‘ left to her own re- 
sources.’ Nor was her situation so desperate as to rendera 
loud cry for help oupesene to her courage. She was not 
even hard pressed. The state of the French army was known 
to be such. as to incapacitate it from making any serious impres- 
sion on her for months.to come. This was proved afterwards at 
the battle of Eylau; fought by Buonaparte on the 9th of Febru- 
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to get possession of Konigsberg, in which point he failed, 
ter a loss which forced him to remain quiet in his quarters until 
June. Inthe mean time, the British Government was prepar- 
ing the only operation in favour of Russia, which either the-sit- 
uation of the respective armies, or our limited military establish- 
ments rendered practicable, namely, a diversion in Pomerania. 
But, while the details of this expedition were arranging, bis 
jesty thought fit to call other Ministers to his counsels. 
so much for the first imputation upon the selfishness and in- 
do of our English counsels in 1806. But it is said, that 
Ith military diversion might have been impracticable, pe- 
tuniary assistance might still have been afforded ; and that al- 
no service, strictly worth the six millions which she de- 
ded, was likely to be performed by Russia, two or three 
millions. might have"been spared for the general purpose of 
eeping on good terms with his Imperial Majesty. t the 
ministers would have thought such a sum very properly 
bestowed, can admit of but little doubt :—the other part of the 
proposition is not so clear. ‘The use to be made of a subsidy so 
pated (for the distinction in this case, between a subsidy and 
aprivate loan guaranteed by Government is futile), was first 
‘tobe considered. And here, the manner in which Russia had 
employed the sums granted to her in the preceding year, - 
ented no great encouragement to continue them. From ling 
experience of the interior administration of that Government, 
‘there was reason to doubt whether one-fifth of any sums which 
tight be advanced, would reach the departments to which they 
Were destined, or be applied in any way to the public service : 
—such was the disorder and peculation pervading almost all the 
inferior bureaus, and such the defective organization of their 
commissariot. The amount and condition, indeed, of the Rus- 
sian, army, at the time it was most wanted this year, would be 
= ai of itself to confirm what, in other respects, has ever 
notorious to every foreign minister resident at the court of 
rete Not./ithstanding the millions advanced in virtue 
ofthe treaty of concert of 1805, and for the express purpose of 
enabling Russia to. march an army of 80,000 to the frontiers 
of Prussia, and 60,000 to the frontiers of Austria, when Count 
mark, at the end of September, arrived at St. Petersburg, 
to claim ihe Emperor’s assistance, and settle the advance of the 
troops, there was not, on ail the Russian frontiers taken together, 
‘ le force of so much as 60,000 men. The deficiency 
of effective from nominal force, indeed, is no where so deplor- 
able'as in the Russian service ; and, with regard to this particu- 
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lar period, it is scarcely necessary to add, that the motive for 
requiting this subsidy was another material consideration. Gen- 
eral Budberg stated it tu be the difficulty of paying the troops 
beyond the frontier. But there were no troops beyond the fron- 
tiers of Prussian Poland ; a country in which, with the ‘least 
care, all the Russian army might have been abundantly supplied 
from her own means. If, indeed, the project was to increase 


that army, so as to enable it to advance into Germany, and try. 


its hand once more at the old adventure of delivering Europe, 
the question assumed a different shape ; and it may easily be sup- 
pesed that the utility of such an enterprize came within the de- 
liberations of the English government. It may be presumed too, 


that an experiment which Mr. Pitt, the year before, did not 


think fit to undertake without a confederated army of 500,000 
inen, and the assistance to be derived from the localities of Aus 
tria, and possibly of Prussia, could hardly present itself ip a 
more practicable shape to his successors, when Russia had not 


$0,000 men in the field, after both Austria and Prussia had’ 
been struck out of the system of Europe, and when the confeds 


eration of the Rhine had given the half of Germany to Buona- 


parte. That England, therefore, who, although bleeding at ey-' 


ery pore, and suffering inevery limb, was then, with a magnan- 
imous and prospective policy, laying her plans for sustaining a 
protracted contest, and providing for a resistance, which in its 
steady energy might keep pace with the impetuous daring of her 
enemy—that England should be required to press upon the last 
springs of her exhausted circulation, in order to Jako together 


a complimentary subsidy, for the use of such a government as we’ 
have been describing—that she should be summoned to bribe a 


power like Russia with a great sum of money, merely for buck- 
ling on her armour in her own defence—and finally, that Rus. 


sia should urge us to do this, while she continued obstinately 


wasting her own armies, and squandering her own resources in 
pernicious foreign invasions, argued either a degree of confi- 
dence in English dupery, that justified any possible demand, or 
a determination to ground on the refusal of this most exorbi- 
tant one, her abandonment of an alliance which began to be too 
narrow for her ambition, and her disavowal of a principle which 
measured out her fortunes by her justice. 

Mr. Eustaphieve, however, and her other advocates, still pre- 
sume to tell us, that Russia was fighting our battles, rather than 
her own; that she was not a principal in the war with France 
and -that it was therefore the more incumbent on us to exert all 
our resources in her service. — It-is fitting that such claims 
should be grounded on such pretences. By the treaty of con- 
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certwith England in 1805, Russia engages to liberate Hanover 
and the north of Germany—to reestablish Holland and Switzer- 
land and the kingdom of Sardinia—.to secure Naples-and [taly— 
toset up a barrier to the future power of France—and motto 
down her arms but by consent of Aut the powers who shall 
become parties to the league. ‘True it is, that the grander objects 
of this league were at an end by the peace of Presburg: But, 
even on its reduced scale after that event, Russia was still a 
Ly it guoad those objects which remained. Her ori- 
istance from the probable military operations of the 
ench armies, makes no difference in her federal character and 
condition. If that circumstance deceived her into an undue secu- 
ity,and encouraged her to assume a lofty tone, while her 
were neglected, she has nothing but her own presumption 
dimprovidence to blame. When there are many principals 
ina league, the common battle cannot be fought at an equal dis- 
from the capitals of each ;—but every one should know, 
an the danger may ultimately draw nearer. If Austria had. 
been Victorious in the outset of the campaign, the Russian ter- 
ymin not have been invaded. But Russia was, notwith- 
ding, just as much a principal in the war before, as after 
the fatal field of Austerlitz. She entered into it avowedly as a 
a ; and it would be altogether absurd indeed to suppose 
did so enter from any other view than that of her own 
interest and security. In relation to Great Britain, in particu- 
lat,the allegation, that she was not a principal, is not only ab- 
surd, but indecent and ungrateful. Mr. Eustaphieve ought to 
have remembered, that Mr. Fox, anxious as he was for peace with 
France, repeatedly and peremptorily rejected all treaty, and even 
allnegociation, except in full concert with Russia on all points. 
Weread in the documents of the negociation at Paris the objects 
of that concert—objects in which, of all the Continental powers, 
Rassia was at that time necessarily the principal. M.Talleyrand, 
indeed, laboured hard to establish this very principle of the 
Russian apologists, in order to persuade Mr. Fox that he might, 
condatently with his engagements with Russia, enter upon a 
separate negociation. ‘That artful diplomatist reasoned thus :— 
At the breaking out of the war between France and England, . 
in 1808, France and Russia were at peace. In 1805, Russia 
entered into a confederacy with England and Austria, for pur- 
Eelind "r to the separate existing war between France and 
In this confederacy, Russia could only be consider- 
ed asan auxiliary ; but the confederacy itself being now at an 
» in consequence of the peace of Presburg, her quality of 
auxiliary ceases with that which supported it, Russia, there- 
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fore, is no longer the ally of England, in a war between Eng. 
land and France. So stood the proposition. Mr. Fox, hoy. 
ever, was not to be bent from the onward course of honour by 
such dishonest ingenuity ; and it was shortly afterwards confyt: 
ed by the act of the Russian government itself, which refused 
to ratify D’Oubril’s treaty, specifically because it failed of g. 
curing the general objects of the alliance. 

It is comfortable, we confess, to see, that when Great Br: 
tain is to be vilified for a pretended desertion of a power, repre. 
sented as so generously ‘ fighting our battles dati than her 
own,’ this foul charge can only be sustained by a sophism from 
the shop of M.Talleyrand. But the use which was first mate 
of this sophism, as well as the time at which it was first b; 
up, namely, at the beginning of February 1807, as appeatt 
from the Marquis of Douglas's despatches, will assist us mate 
rially to understand the tortuous politics of the court of St. Pe 
tersburgh. This French argument never was used by the Rue 
sian ministers, until they had begun to listen to French tempt» 
tions—temptations which had been artfully thrown out by % 
vary, a few days after the battle of Austerlitz. None of 
previous requisitions to Great Britain for subsidy, or diversion 
on the coast of France, were grounded on the notion of Rusia 
not being a principal in the war. . No such notion was hinteda 


during all that period. It was only after having failed of recop- 
ciling Austria to her proceedings on the Danube, as we shill 
soon see, that she put forward a principle which opened to ber 
a way out of her English connexion, and enabled her, const 
quently, to at rid of the only remaining obstacle to her annex 


ation ‘of the 
It never was denied that Russia had strong claims upon us fot 
every sort of assistance which in prudence could be afforded to 
her, under the circumstances of unexpected cucbatrstieae 
which she found herself, from the rapi approach of the F 
armies : but as the extent of that assistance was to be regulat 
by our means, so was its nature to be determined by considers 
tions of general policy and expediency. All our good offices at 
friendly courts, for instance—every thing that could be done 
through our credit and cooperation to soften animosities—to re 
move mistrust—to correct mutual errors—to palliate when we 
could not cure their effects—and thus, gradually to prepare 
way for a real union of counsels with what remained of i 
pendent Europe, was undoubtedly her due. But it should be 
known also that this her due was paid her to its uttermost 
extent. Russia does not deny it. In the midst of all her acct 
sations against Great Britain for neglecting her interests on 


urkish provinces to her empire. 
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ihe two other points of Subsidy and Diversion, on this of diplo- 
tion she never has complained. Even her mani- 
js silent upon it. But in order to do justice to our own 
, it will be necessary to advert to some part of our 
jons at the court of Vienna: and this we conceive we 
now do, without any risk of impropriety, as the time. is 
ssed in which the mention of them can affect any other in- 
mts than those of truth, or serve any other purpose than 
of vindicating the character and consistency of our nation- 

els from foreign or factious aspersions. 
rom the moment of Mr. Fox’s accession to office, the state 
ithe relations between Great Britain and Austria occupied his 
t serious attention. Here he found every thing to repair. 
¢alamities with which the Austrian monarchy heal Keon 
sted from the very first years of the war of the Revolution, 
ooled her affections towards Great Britain. The coalition 
[ completed this estrangement. Drawn slowly and re- 
uctantly into the schemes of that day, she had paid the whole 
wialty of their failure; and, besides the loss of a third part of 
r dominions, had been left, by the peace of Presburg, with- 
tafrontier for the protection of the 1mainder. It will not, 
erefore, be wondered at, that a great part of the Austrian and 
bhemian aristocracy, whose estates were the first exposed to 
visits of a French Commissary, should have required the 
andonment of a system which they considered as the source 
all their present evils, and of much future danger. Looking 
ily fo the stability of the French government; seeing that it 
Mi once more put on the forms of royalty; and making no 
i e between a Bourbon and a Buonaparte, there were 
t wanting those who, in addition to the peace they had ob- 
d, called openly for a cordial alliance with France, and the 
lishment of the treaty of 1756. These dispositions, con- 
g with the interests of the old proprietors and claimants 
lates in the Netherlands, of which it had been the policy of 
French government not to grant out the whole in forfeitures, 
that of the time-serving politicians who abound in 
every court, were greatly forwarded at this time by a violent 
‘personal irritation, caused by the publication of Sir 
rt aget’s despatches. Of the chief of these despatches, as 
BBA pomatic paper; it is impossible to speak too highly. 
It as written at the end of October 1805; and, together with 
tundisguised exposition of the then state of affairs, contains a 
ie an honest narrative of the causes which led to the 
of the campaign. Such a statement was alike neces- 
saty for the information of government, and for Sir Arthur's 
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personal vindication from all share in the transactions which he 
describes: But that it should have been laid entire upon te 
table of the House of Commons—that it should have been 
ed verbatim from the decyphered op me thereby ri 
key to the disclosure of the whole of the correspondence 
on in that cypher by all our ministers in every court of 
— is one of those incredible actions which at first stupify mor 
than they offend us, and which call forth the loud burst of ip 
dignation only after we are thoroughly convinced that the at 
was really committed in cool blood by men, administering, wih 
every appearance of seriousness, the sacred functions of the Bi 
tish government. ¥ 
In the situation produced by these events, it was no easy iil. 
ter to re-establish any sort of confidential intercourse with’ th 
Court of Vienna ; still less that degree of it which was ne 
for the communication of common views, or the participation 
common counsels. Mr. Fox, indeed, was too well aware of th 
distresses of Austria, to think of persuading her to break th 
treaty of Presburg: But, viewing the conditions of that te 
ty, and—what to him appeared—her indifference under tht 
pressure, he certainly did think that she was not quite avin 
of her danger. Yet to impress even this opinion upon it 


counsels to any rope, required a degree of mutual good tm 
derstanding, which Mr. Fox had entirely to create. Alvstn 


was to be convinced that the system of rousing was at amet; 
that England had at last become sensible of the extentd 
her sacrifices, and would require from her no efforts that migt 
expose her to further losses; while, on the other hand, she wa 
to be encouraged by the well-grounded hope—a = 


in 

conformity with the principle of abstaining from sell 
push her on to her undoing—that if further sacrifices wereee 
acted from her, and they should be such as she should feel be 
self under the necessity of resisting, England would always 
= come to her relief. 

The policy of Austria at this time was to make the bestd 
the peace of Presburg. Severe as were its conditions, it wastlll 
a deliverance from war; and it was only through the re-eit 
blishment of her finances, and the improvement of her military 
system, that she could hope, for any length of time, to secure evet 
her independence. With regard to England, all she required 
of us was, to interfere in her concerns as little as possible; ant 
then, only by our good offices, to facilitate friendly intelligence 
between herself and other powers. Whether this was orW® 
not her true policy, we had no choice as to the part assigned ® 
in it: but even in this part, small as it might appear in cot 
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parison with the preponderating influence which we had been 
accustomed so long to exert in her. counsels, there was reom 
for the exercise of patience, vigilance, ight, and of 
ities that belong to wise administration. con- 
qeevailed in the relations of the several states of Europe 
other; But it was not irreparable ; and the cure was, 
a ap worth attempting. Austria had at this time matter 
for high complaint, and even resentment, against Russia. She 
dudalso to complain of Prussia. Yet the evils which both these 
had contributed so largely to inflict upon her, were still 
Oointhe remedy of moderate and healing counsels ; and it was 
out interest, in every view, to promote the oblivion of these 
- I as Prussia was behaving towards us in the affair 
, it was only through her union with Austria in the 
een that power could hope to find repose 

of , 


een aameae Austria and Russia, we had a still 
erest; and it might be hoped, greater means of con- 
yto their removal. Let us see then how the politics of 
enabled us to assist Austria in removing them, and in 
ing and securing the harmony of that defensive sys- 
which alone she could hope at any future time 
iate herself with Europe ina common concert. 
Mie port and territory of Cattaro were convenient to. Russia 
wa by on Dalmatia and the Adriatic. Austria, however, 
that place to France by the treaty of Presburg. The 
Commissioners, empowered to take possession, not be- 
imgjonthe spot on the day appointed to receive it, a Russian 
td-Montenegrin force contrived to seize, and persisted in 
pile.of every representation to retain, it. ‘The first. conse- 
quences of this ill timed proceeding, were, that Buonaparte 
— refused to restore Brannau, the Austrian fron- 
fier fortress on the side of Bavaria,—threatened to eecupy 
Trieste and Fiume,—and, what was still worse, made this act 
@pretence for keeping that very army in Germany, which a 
Russian negociator, four months afterwards, signed a manent 
treaty,at-Paris to remove, and which afterwards conquered Ger- 
nanyiand the Prussian monarchy. ‘Threat followed threat, in- 
fuceeeded to insult, remonstrance to remonstrance in the 
Comespondence between the three Courts, on this unlucky sub- 
ject; until at last Austria was under the necessity of issuing or- 
the advance of a body of — to attack and drive out 
jan garrison; and thus found herself on the brink of a 
bewwar-either with France or Russia, or perhaps with both, 
Qe 
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without having done any one act which could in the slightestd& 
gree provoke the ity of either. vet 
’ "The effect of this misunderstanding, on any of common 
concert—if Russia looked forward to such a i 
comment. But it was a mere trifle, com to her almos 
incredible conduct towards Austria immediately after the battle 
of Jena. It has already been seen by what a course of fad 
errors Prussia had precipitated herself into a war with Franc, 
without either concerting her measures with other powers 
preparing for her own defence. Yet the part to be takemly 
Austria when Buonaparte should carry the war into Poland 
ashe was about to do, after the battle of — not of les 
importance ‘either to Europe or to herself. If she remained 
neuter, she saw Prussia, and all the North of Germany, top 
ther with Saxony and Prussian Poland, pass into the handed 
Buonaparte. If she should attempt to arrest his progress,aul 
fail, she was undone for ever. And where had she to lookfe 
concert ?— Prussia had already begun to negociate ;—Russiaial 
ot passed her frontiers;—It was even doubtful how she-woll 
actin the existing emergency. The business of Cattaro hadie 
ted all confidential intercourse between the two Comp; 
und no overture, of any kind soever, had been made since'th 
Prussian preparations, which could lead Austria to a cettin 
knowledge of the future system of the Court of St. ae 
in this critical, and indeed decisive juncture, what 
conduct of that Cabinet ?—Will it be credited when told?+-¥é 
we can affirm it to be the fact, that the very first accounts 
ceived by the Austrian government from that Court, and»wit 
ten after the battle of Jena was known there, not only annome 
ed no determination on the part of Russia to come forwardé 
fectaally to the succour of the Prussian monarchy, or event 
increase her efforts for the defence of Poland, but containeda 
‘official notification that the Russian army on the Dniestertal 
been ordered to march into Moldavia!!! 1 
The dismay, the disgust, the indignation excited at View 
by this intelligence, was beyond all description: and its imm 
diate consequence was, the compliance with every 
maparte. A corps of 60,000 men had been 
: “to protect the frontiers, and, in spite of every repre 
sentation from the French ambassador, had been kept in real 
ness toadvance. ‘They were now disbanded. Facilities forthe 
transport and subsistence of the French army were granted~ 
all hope of concert varfished at once,—and the common Catt, 
éver the victim of separate interests, received a blow from whith 
*t has not recovered to this day. 
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To remedy this mischief, was quite out of the question. © 
thatvcould be done, was to prevent it from spreading 
ther, and throwing Austria entirely, and with her whole 
inlotthe-arms of France. Such efforts as could,-be 

j Rowewer,..were: not: weatiog to asiitnin, do 
and to justify, by the rent necessity of . 
d on ey tiani at the P 
timepoand: matters, if not eee did not become 
8, the Russian Government, apprised by, thi 
tine-of the sentiments of the British Cabinet-—aware 
itselfjof the folly of lighting Ramana Sein eee 
were advancing into ted enough 
consequences at the court of Vienna, in addition to all 
of complaint from that quarter, had at last authori- 
overture, with a view of engaging Austria to join in the 
defence. In this overture, all matters of grievance 
wetebrought forward in an amicable manner ; the pros ak 
gttadvantages to Austria was held out as the price of 
‘temio@y: assurances were given, that the Emperor of Russia 
‘wiildybring his whole forces into the field ; and explanations 
for the entrance of the Russians into Moldavia : 
, however, was with an intimation, not 
ike a menace, that if this invitation was not complied 
the-systemvof the Russian Cabinet might take an.opposite 
This, let it be well remembered, was. stated to 
of Vienna so early in December, ae. 
Aethnintructon for it mont have eee 
that month. 2 ow it appears, rom 
edip-Pasnmnen Tou. fom England 


t, that the application for a 


‘wisnot received by Lord Howick until the ine ene 


of France and 
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‘excited the deepest resentment and jealousy, namely, the iti. 
sion of Moldavia, its nec was again defended : But it wa 
represented,’ that the of thove territories could aay 
be temporary ;—that the close and intimate union between Gregt 
Britain and Russia, of which the integrity of Tarkey forme 
an essential article, afforded ample security that no: permanent 
annexation of those territories could be intended ;—that tov: 
move every doubt, however, the British Govermnent wasn. 
dy at that moment eres into an express guar 
See the Turkish provin te 
ean fidie? Wi the British Government; bothy 
whesnted antitople, on this question of the invasiont 
Turkey, is considered, it will be’ difficult toconceive ‘by whit 
mearis the interest of our ee could have been mote 
effectually served and If our interposition: at ‘this 
montent failed of persuading Austria to join us in the 
sueceeded, ‘at least, in softening tora great degree her resentment 
agdinet Russia.’ So greatly, indeed, did it prevail in this'te 
; that when, shortly sh Prrsee were made’ 
ustria by France for an alliance, . ed on the affairs 
Turkey, ee not only rejected, but a disposition wae 
vinéed té refer all differences with the Court of Potente 
tothe mediation of Great Brita. ve 
These favourable sentiments were-do diligently improvediy 


5 that rhage Sven 


intermediate explanations 
Austria, ‘of a natureto lead to the most beneficial 
to afford a Eee peace secured on 


of ‘an effective of power, oo thir eveemeeesneees 
Sa seta Pater. ety med 
month armed at the 
of being forced ‘into thie war, in spite of all her endeavours to 
keep neuter, began to throw out wishes to become the mediator 
See en ones hirer 
rand at Warsaw ; but, as. was then with the army, 10 
immediate answer was: toit. M. Talleyrand, it istree, 
os Sadyod fourm uiao este cant espa 
‘but ‘still insisted ee 
Early in March,’ the Emperor 1s dispo- 
in avout of the Anwtran Proper were sade Kn 
Vienna whieh Talleyrand was for an 
ne dclaraton ofthe ntentone of Pane ar nde 
See eee penecnnareeane: 
ter is which she meant to general 
cation of the Continent. syneven fiow’ += 
“E. ‘That the affairs of Germany shoutd be made the subject o 
an entirely new arrangement. 
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glint tha state Italy should likewise be subject to a new 
ie ann of Tokay should be adjusted according 


t Poland should be left as before the war. 
England should be admitted a party to the negotia- 


scany to see, that.a mediation in good ear- 
such a basis, aud supported, ren al eh 
ap extensive armenia would be sure of ending in favour 
confederates, if the negotiations to which it led the way 
were.conducted with ordinary discretion. That one was about 
» there was every reason to believe. isvennees 

that the general objects above enumerated present 
basis for negotiation. Buonaparte was still 
under his losses at Eylau; and shortly afterwards the 
ice having arrived, that he was ready to accept of her 
» Austria addressed, on the 3d of April, a formal 

mediation, to all. the belligerents. 

would astonish any man not accustomed to Russian poli- 
observe the course adopted by that power, on an offer 
she knew to have been made in the true spirit which it 
, and which presented the method through which 
dap stbe fair. to demand, or pone to secure, the long- 


ag ery of Austria. t, unfortunately, there was 
for this cooperation, which did not suit that 
ambitious Cabinet. One of the articles in the 
basis,.was the integrity of the Turkish dominions : 
agen dena to rene. a pert ‘ad 
them apon which she had actually seized. At the 
siances.of the British Government, she had i 


‘ommodation as Mr. Arbuthnot could effect. But the case was 
aeeweens: Sho had gotten possession of almost the whole of 


Wallachia, and was alread. forward to 
‘secure that acquisition by an ie eee 


aoe calculation of her ministers, monrenecas contiogs 

Cooperation, on the rejection by France 

eee which —_ preliminary dereliction hy Russia 
ure Views upon provinces, was not to be compar- 

edwith the chance of retaining them in even the worst of 


er Tat ee a 
her 


i ee i 


consent to her annexing them definitively to her 
By te aidan of his policy according Rusia 





evasive answer; and, instead of meeting dhe views -o8 Austra, 
she called categorically her to accede to the convention of 
Bartenstein, which she herself entered into with Prussia 
onthe 14th of April. By this demand, she ‘not only required 
of Austria instantly to change her character of mediatrix “int 
that of belligerent, but to accede to a convention, e 

objects in which she had no interest,—and, although con 
likewise an article in favour of Turkey, rendered 

its execution on her accession to all the others, for which it wa 
well known that she was not prepared. Austria saw throughihe 
maneuvre. ‘This convention contained demands’so high, an 
so unsuited to the means of the confederates, that it wa 
evident to her they were not serious in advancing them,—bat 
that the whole was a contrivance to get rid of her interveiition, 
grounded as it was upon sacrifices that Russia was not prepaied 
to make. ‘The consequence was obvious. Austria rejectedthe 
invitation, and fell back into those habits of shyness and 
lousy towards the Court of St. Petersburgh, which it had 

the object of such long and persevering exertion ‘on the part of 
the British Government to remove. wi 

There remain only the Turkish war, and the expeditieg®s 
Constantinople;—and we have done with the charges “a 
foreign administration of 1806. 

The matchless ingratitude of imputing separate ito 
Great. Britain in-her attack upon Ey gypt, sdaneiel enaial 
the British Counter Declaration of Decesihee 18th, 1807. That 
paper, after ably and satisfactorily exposing the falsehood of the 
assertion contained in the declaration of war, to which it isan 
answer—that Russia had been ‘ fighting our battles rather than 
‘her own,—goes on thus—‘ The war with the Porte is: stil 
‘more singularly chosen to illustrate the charge against Great 
* Britain, of awe to the interests of her ally ; a war 
* undertak Great Britain, solely at the instigation of Ru- 
a ae “oe ly for for the purpose of maintaining Russian interests 

France.’ Being at war with the Porte 


Po athe: es of Russia alone, it seemed | sufficiently obvious 
that to conquer, and held, one of the pri aera 


the.enemy’s empire, from whence his capital ived the chief 
portet its daily food, would be no inefficacious aid to the Rus 
Sanne Sa It was greatly to be apprehen- 

, and information was not wanting to justify the ap- 
sakawe that the newly acquired influence of Sebastiani 
would succeed in obtaining the consent of the Porte to the re- 
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oe 
the Russian atioeaiean woman sent this force to take to 
Ciieictotke is perfectly notorious that this idle and ridiculous notion 
into the heads of the Russian ministers by their envoy at 
of Palermo, a man notoriously devoted to the Queen. 
But the defence of what is called the Expedition to Constan- 
aa stands on other grounds. In fact that defence is already 
memset the’ policy of this measure are to be 
on ing narrative * the a which had so 
Seamed to perpetuate the disunion of Europe. In these 
willbe seen, not the justice and: a alone of supporting 
auailly; according to the terms treaty, but the necessity 
existed of removing a cause of discontent between 
and Austria, which was leading them on from jealousy 
and from discord to war. The restoration of the 
afforded the only basis on which these differences 
be composed ; and England, when she the or- 
defor it in November, through _ -_ ~ Mr. Arbuth- 
gained a most important tri . or is these reason 
Giebednt their nies entthetion would have ‘een place, 
f) inconsequence of the orders hastily issued to Michelson on 
news of their deposition, that general had not marched 
hivtarmy® into Moldavia. When the account of his march 
Constantinople, all was to begin over again ; and to be- 
gn under the sad auspices of the destruction of the Prussian 


“The pa 
The» passage of the Dardanelles, and the sailing up to Con« 
satin by the British fleet under Sir Thomas Duckworth, 
been unaccountably mistaken for a mere military expedi- 
yand.as such has Sous ctandenbiad tir whan’ 
ils, such as neglecting to cccapy the far ong the 
Straits by a body of troops. No military man, however, who 
hus-ever seen those forts, will sanction such a censure. They 
cn te bad cide; commanded in every direction, 
against martial. population of the) surroun 
_ @untry, and without the means of * their ing 
who'must have drawn all their ir ships, as long 
w'they could keep up any communication with them. But it 
never'was with a view of conquest or diversion that the British 
ed before Co le. It came ‘to enforce the 
deniands of the British a or, who, calculating that he 
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would have a’better chance of success by negotiating from on 
board the fleet, than by negociating-on shore, with the fleet to 
support him, had quitted the Porte fo search for Sir Thomas 
Duckworth, and had returned with the squadron to propose his 
terms. - Now, whether this was, or was not, the most judicious 
course to take, or whether the ambassador had any choice, are 
matters absolutely foreign to the general question of the wisdgm 
of the proceeding itself; and all. that the Government at home 
could possibly be required to make out, may be summed upie 
the five following points :— First, that the object should be war. 
thy the. effort ; secondly, that the means should be equal top 
forcing it ; thirdly, that the means should be of a nature 
to the end desired ; fourth/y, that the orders for employing 
should be so distinct and positive, as to leave no room to doubt 
when and how they were to be executed ; and, fifthly, thatim 
time should be lost, either in issuing the orders 
ing the force. If their proceedings shall be found to answenfo 
all these conditions, it is conceived that they must stand 
ted, even in the eyes of Mr. Eustaphieve and his tagiok 
pie We shall run them shortly over. 
ect of the ex ion was to that tobe 
oy tet urkish es which, _ pasenes tik 


Seveshiedehes the intrigues and influence of France ; have #t 
at liberty aconsiderable Russian army to act against France 
Poland, at ihe most critical instant of the cam ; and. termi 
nated the differences between the Courts of Vienna and St. Re- 
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spose his capital to be destroyed ; and that in consequence 


resolved to. the terms demanded by the Eng- 
one of which was, of the French embassy, 
sent the Ambassador his passports, and required him to 
fee no time in ae Sebastiani to 
‘bey the order, and told the Brench merchants to shift for them- 
‘gives as well as they could; when, to the surprise of every 


‘straight up to the 
Thdshds; arid took @ any spot 
whence offensive operations could be undertaken. ‘There 
was kept wind-bound for }2 days. A negociation 
begun ; but the opportunity for action being lost, of 
46 On the distinctness of the orders given by Lord Howick 
tMr: Arbuthnot, there never has been a controversy. He was 


to time, these orders, with a 
ecution, followed, within six 


. we'clese our remarks on the conduct of foreign affai 
during the short administration of 1806, so far as they concern 
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the charge brought against Great. Britain of abandoning Russia, 
and, with Russia, the common'cause of pe. We think it 
has been clearly proved, that Russia herself from this 
common cause, by the pursuit of objects incompatible with it ih 
every ea in every sense. But we cannot dismiss the 
subject, which is become doubly interesting at the present hour 
by the events which have recently occurred, and the 
which are opening before us, without some observations on the 
policy to which the slightest reflection upon the transactions we 
ve developed obviously and irresistibly points. A Revolution, 
we can call it by no other name, has.taken place in the military 
state of Europe, by the destruction of the mightiest combing 
tion of its armies that it ever put forth against a single state; 
and we see that state, in return, advancing to avenge its ownim 
juries ; and, we will hope, to restore peace to the world, on solid 
and equitable foundations. Let not our hopes, however, incline 
us to reject our knowledge. The days of magnifieent promise, 
and of sanguine expectation, are again arrived—and with them 
the hazard of rash enterprise and ruinous disappointment. With 
out discouraging Russia from the pursuit of her present path— 
without suffering a doubt of her motives to arrest, our handy 
wherever we can extend it with effect, let us not, in the cordial 
ty of our pe exultation, disdain the lessons of the past. lf 
the time be favourable to the reestablishment of our connexion 
with the Continent, it is highly necessary that we should. fix some 
definite principles on which they may rest, that the .true bene- 
fits to be derived from their renewal may not be lost in visiomaty 
projects and unfruitful triumphs, or be utterly cast away a8. soon 
as a moment of reverse shall rekindle those ee 
ies and interests, which a moment of good fortune has: 
shed. . 


It is for this reason that we must be more than ordinarily cau 
tious in our advances = - doubtful ground: and,- without 
iving our system e power of expansion, ‘to 
ipa any advantages atichheusl themselves in tents 
so full of uncertainty, we should do well to take our ideas of 
good rather low,—so that all we may effect beyond them may be 
counted as clear gain. ‘There is no other state but Russia that 
can yet be said to be out of hazard of French conquest and oc- 
cupation—and we shall do well, therefore, to look to Russia alone 
in our cnategpy son se for the restoration of the ancient system 
of Europe. Then we should take great care to sti for no- 
thing we cannot be sure may be performed. and Rus- 
sia cannot deliver the world—But they can maintain their alli- 
ance in spite ‘of it. A treaty for such an alliance, taking for its 
basis the principle of joint war and joint peace, would appest 
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therefore to be sufficient, in the present state of things, to con- 
stitute a foundation on which any political edifice of di- 
might hereafter be raised. If an alliance ‘be j 
¥ upon a more extended scale, and embracing objects 
exposed to the risk of failure, such failure will inevitably, as in 
instances, draw along with it the loss of the whole alli- 
; and we shall have nothing but the coalition of 1805 
over again :— Whereas, if our alliance is limited to a com- 
ity of relations in war and in e, but rendered strong 
wom endure until France shall be forced to recognize it,— 
we fail or not in reducing France to accede to the whole 
of our demands, we are sure of success in the destruction of that 
‘stem of Continental exclusion through which alone she can 
seriously affect our existence: For, let it ever be recollected, 
dhat-the efficacy of what is called the Continental System, de- 
mds.upon its completeness in all its parts. It is indeed the 
and most mischievous contrivance ever yet devised for 
ag extinction of England. If then Great Britain and 
can maintain their intercourse, it matters comparatively 
little at what period they make their treaty with France. 
the very fact of a joint treaty, signed between the allies as 
one party, and France as another, the Continental System is at an 
wend: and ‘ the world is all before us,’ as well as before our enemy. 
~» But a still more important consideration remains, We 
should enter into no concert with any power whatever, to the 
glipulations of which, a// States called Independent may not 
yaccede without prejudice to themselves. Any treaty or engage- 
ment, therefore, involving, or leading to acts of partition of 
other countries, would, in the present moment, be the height 
of absurdity, as well as wickedness, It is only from the volun- 
dary union of the principal States of Europe, produced by a 
wense.of their wrongs, and a just hope of redress, that the world 
tan expect relief. If Russia is influenced by a remote hope of 
ing to the acquisitions she has made since the peace of Titsit 
cif Sweden tells us that she will not stir without some pros- 
epect.of compensation for the robbery committed upon her by 
Russia in the seizure of Finland—and fixes that compensation 
inthe, states of a power that asserts her right, and expresses 
her. readiness to. embark, with us in the great work in. hand, 
«-vfrom that moment the pzinciple of disunion is planted in, our 
confederacy—and the same errors that have already dissolved 
five of these incoherent masses, will, by sure consequence, de- 
stroy the sixth. 
principles are not only good for Great Britain in 
making her engagements with Russia ;—they are those which 
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must Russia in her contracts with every other state. 
By this time, she must be well aware that without Austria it is 
idle to talk of making any durable impression on the French 
power. Let her look to this in her arrangements with Pramia 
and Saxony ; in her for Poland ; in her ions to- 
wards the Danube and the Mediterranean ; and beware of cup. 
solidating the Austrian and French interests, and converting 
what is now perhaps but a mere family alliance, into au effectiye 
national union. . 

We are aware that these notions are much too moderate for 
some of our high-flying politicians, whom the Russian successes 
have again brought forward upon the scene. It may be s0,;-- 
but we have an old-fashioned veneration for Experience, and 
still are steady followers of the divinity of Prudence. Webe 
lieve also, that so much substantial good is truly within ow 
reach, as to feel a more than common share of dislike to all gaudy 
projects that may lead us out of the path which conducts to it, 


QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From November 1812, to February 1813. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A Treatise on the Culture of Wheat, recommending a System of 
Management, founded upon suceessful Experience. 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

Farmer’s Magazine; a Periodical Work, exclusively devoted io 
Agriculture and Rural affairs, (Pablished Quarterly.) No. 53, being 
Ne. I, of the 14th volume. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Observations on the Varieties of Architecture used in the struc 
ture of Parish Churches. 3s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the Conventual and Cathedral 
Church of Ely: from the foundation of the Monastery, A. D. 673, 
to the year 1771: illustrated with copperplates. By J. Bentham, 
M. A. fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, London, rector of Felt- 
well St. Nicholas, Norfolk, and late minor canon of Ely. Second 
edition. 7. 17s. 

The Cathedrals of Great Britain, containing a History of Lincolo 
Cathedral : with nine highly finished plates, executed by Mr. Storer, 
Parts I. and II. 

History of the Origin and Establishment of Gothic Architecture ; 
by J. S. Hawkins, F.A.S. 18s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical Dictionary; by Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. 8vo 

Vol. VII. Price 12s. boards, 
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Lives of Marcus Valerius, Messala, Corvinus, and Titus Pompo- 
nins Atticus; by the Rev. Edmund Berwick. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
A Biographical List of the House of Commons elected in Octo- 


1612. 18mo. 5s. sewed. 
"the Anglo-American, ot Memoirs of Captain Henry Gardiner. 5s. 


Bars BOTANY. 
at's of the British Jungermanniz ; by W. J. Hooker. No. 
40. 7s. Gd.; folio, 12s. 
Oatlines of Botany, or an easy Introduction to that Science; by 
Dr, Thornton. 8vo. 5s. 
2 COMMERCE, 


» A btief Historical View of the Causes of the Decline of the: Com- 
merceof Nations; by J. Tyson. 2s. 6d. 
‘Report on the Negociation between the Hon. East India Compa- 
as. Public, respecting the Renewal of the Company's exclu- 
ivileges of Trade, for Twenty Years from March.1794; by 
J. Bruce, esq. M. P. Ato. 145s. 
‘Observations on the Territorial Rights and Commercial Privileges 
of the East India Company, with a View to the Renewal of the Com- 
sy's Charter, in a letter to a Member of Parliament. 3s. 
View of the Consequences of laying open the Trade to India to 
te Ships; with some Remarks on the Nature of the East India 
: &c.; by Charles Maclean, M. D. 3s. 
erchant and Traveller's Companion from London to St. 
Petersburgh, by Way of Sweden: and proceeding from thence to 
Moscow, Riga, Mittau, and Be#lin. By George Green, esq. many 
years resident in Russia. 7s. 

Correspondence of Messrs. Abbott, Parry, and Maitland, with the 
Hon/'the Court of Directers of the East India Company, on the 
Subject of a Protest. 2s. 

Ashort Conversation on the present Crisis of the important Trade 
to the East Indies. 8vo. 1s, \ 

“A Letter to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, on the Subject of an 
open Trade with India. 2s. 

‘A Plan for increasing the Exports of British Manufactures to In- 
dia, 4to. 4s. 

An Address to the Public on an important Subject, connected 
-with the Renewal of the Charter of the East India Company ; by R. 
Hall, M. A. 1s. 

DRAMA, 


West Wiad; or, Off for London: a musical Farce, in two Acts. 
ByJ.Wastell. 2s. + 

‘The Ethiop ; or, the Child of the Desert : uromantic Play. 2s. 6d. 
— Patriots a Thousand Years Ago, an historical Drama. 


The Renegade ; a grand historical Drama, in three Acts. By Fre- 
derick Reynolds. 28 6d. : 

Remorse ; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By S. T. Coleridge, esq. 3s. 

The Students of Salamanca; a Comedy, in five Acts. By R. 
Jameson, esq. 3s, 
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EDUCATION. 

The Christ’s Hospital (or Blue-Coat School) Dictionary of th 
English Language; in whieh such Words as are tical, . 
indelicate, and obsolete, are omitted ; and such only are a 
are purely and simply English, or are of Necessary Use and Univer. 
sal Application. By William Frederic Mylius. ‘To which is prefix. 
ed, A New Guide to the English Tongue, by Edward Baldwin, esq, 
Fourth Edition, with considerable Improvements. 2s. 6d. boards, 

A Grammar of Medicine in all its Branches, for the Use of Sty. 
dents and Youths designed for the Medical Profession ; with Plates, 
Questions, &c. 7s. 

A Comparison between the Idioms, Genius, and Phraseology, of , 
the French and English Languages. By J. Duverger. 12mo. &, 

The Elements of English Grammar. By the Rev. W. Allen 
12mo. 5s. boards. 

A Royal School Atlas, with Problems on Maps, in the Manner of 
Problems on Globes. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 12s. 

A New Greek Delectus, on the Plan of the Latin Delectus. ‘By 
the Rev. Dr. Valpy. 8s. 6d. 

Sermons for Schools, adapted to the Use of Schools for every Sum 
day in the Year, and for the Great Fasts and Festivals. By the Rev, 
S. Barrow. 12mo. 6s. Gd. bound. 

Vocabulary and Dialogues in the English, Spanish, and Portuguee 
Languages. By F.G.Ferand. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Delectus Sententiarum Gracarum. By Dr. Valpy. 12mo. 3% 

A Father’s Letters to his Children. By a Country Gentlemai 
Foolse. 6s. boards. , 

Difficult Pronunciation, with Explanations of the Words; 
which au approved Pronunciation of the most difficult English W 
in common Use may be easily attained. 5s. 

An Impartial Review of the new System of Education ; or, a mi- 
nute Inquiry how far the Plans, by some attributed to Dr. Bell, and 
by others to Mr. Lancaster, are calculated to promote the Improve- 
ment of the Understanding. = Robert Goodacre. | 4s. 

Oatlines of an Economical Plan for conducting the Education of 
the Poor on rational and solid Principles. By Robert Goodacre. 1s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Oriental Scenery of Hindoostan, Part I1.; containing twenty- 
four Views. Reduced from the folio edition, by W. Daniell. 31. 3s. 

Alcedo’s Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and 
the West Indies. By G. A. Thompson, esq. Vol. Il. 4to. 21. 2s. bds. 

A Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire. By Jolin Mac- 
donald Kinneir. 21. 2s.; with a Map, 31. 13s. 6d. 

An Account of Ireland, Statistical and Political. By E. Wakefield. 
2 vol. 4to. 61, 6s. 

The Present State of Portugal, and of the Portuguese Army ; with 
an Epitome of the Ancient History of that Kingdom. By Andres 
Halle Say, M. D., late Assistant Inspector of Hospitals. 8vo. !2:. 

Atlas for Schools, Ancient and Modern: with Problems on Maps. 
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By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. Royal 8vo. Plain, 12s. ; coloured, Ms. 
half bound. 


: HISTORY. 

Wiew of the Political State of Scotland at Michaelmas 1811, with 
aSupplement, exhibiting the Votes at the General Election in 1812. 
By: Janies Bridges, Esq. 8vo, 18%. boards. 

The Peerage of Scotland, being an Historical and Genealogical 

. aecoumt ‘of the Nobility of that Kingdom, from their Origin to the 
present Generation. By Sir Robert Douglas of Glenbervie, Bart. 
revised, corrected, and continued by J. P. Wood, Esq. 2 vol. Folio. 
loboards 10/. 10s.; large paper, half bound, 157 15s. 

JA Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland. By Sir 
Robert Gordon of Gordoustoun, Bart. Fulio. 51. 5s. large paper ; 
bal&bound, 7/. 17s. 

History of England, for the Use of Young Persous and Schools. 
By Edward Baldwin, Esq., Author of Fables, Ancient and Modern. 
Second Edition. Sterestyped. 3s. bound. 

AChronological Retrospect ; or, Memoirs of the Principal Events 
of Mahomedan History. By Major Price. Vol. II. 4to. 2l. 10s. 

History of the Irish Rebellion. Printed 1746, reprinted in 1812. 
By Sir John Temple, Kut. 16s. 

The French Bulletins, fall and complete, detailing the Campaigns 
ofthe French in Russia, from June to December 1812, accompanied 
byan Historical Preface. 4s. ° 

Memoirs of the Reign of King Charles I. By Sir Philip War- 
wick, Kot. 8vo, 12s. Royal, id. 1s. boards. 

ASuccinct History of the Geographical and Political Revolutions 
of the Empire of Germany, or the Principal States which composed 
the Eaipire of Charlemagne, from his Coronation in 814 to its Dis- 
solution in 1806, &c. By Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, from 
the Accession of Philip the Fifth to the Death of Charles the Third, 
1700 to 1788. Drawn from original and unpublished Documents. 
By Archdeacon Coxe, F.R.S. F.A.S. &c. 3 vol. demy 4to. 6/. Gs, 
Imperial 4to. 12. 12s. . 

: LAW. 

A Treatise on the Offence of Libel. By W. George. Royal 8yo. 

A Treatise on the British Constitution. By J. Marshall. 8vo, 7s. 

A Digested Abridgment and Comparative View of the Statate 
Law in England and Ireland, to the year 1811. By W. Gabbett. 
Svol. &vo. 3/. 33. 

The Trials of the Slave Traders, Samuel Samo, Joseph Peters, and 
Williams Tufft ; tried in April and June 1812, before the Hon. Robert 
Thorpe, LL.D. with two Letters on the Slave Trade. 2s. 

Reasons against the Bill for the Appointment of a Vice-Chancel- 
lor; with general Remarks, showing the necessity of establishing ad- 

Superior Courts of Justice. 18. 

Practical Treatise on the Law of Election. By W. T. Roe, 2 vol. 
$vo. 12. 168. boards. 

VOL, XXI. NO. XLI. R 
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Four Letters on the English Constitution, By G. Dyer. 5s, 

A Treatise on the Law of Slander, Libel, and False Rumouy 
By T. Starkie, Esq. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Arguments of Counsel in the Cases of the Snipe, the Martha, the 
Vesta, and other American Vessels detained uuder the Orders ig 
Council, and brought to Adjudication in the High Court of Adm: 
ralty. 12s. . 

The Practice of the High Court of Chancery. By J. Newland, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 10s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS, : 

An Elementary Treatise on the Geometrical and Algebraical Ip 
vestigation of Maxima and Minima. By W. Cresswell. 8vo. 10, 

Tracts on Mathematical and Philosophical Subjects ; comprising 
among numerous important articles, the Theory of Bridges: als, 
the Result of Experiments on the Force of Gunpowder. By Charls 
Hutton, LL. D. F.R.S. &c. 3 vol. 8vo. 2. 8s. 

An Appendix to the “ Doctrive of Life Anuuities and Assurances’ 
Containing a Paper read before the Royal Society, on a new method 
of calculating and arranging Tables for determining the value of Life 
Annuities. By F. Bailey. 2s. 6d. 

Comprehensive Treatise on Landsurveying, comprising the Theory 
and Practice in all its Branches; in which the Use of the variow 
Instruments employed in Surveying, Levelling, &c. is clearly eluce 
dated by practical Examples. By Johu Ainslie, Landsurveyor, do, 
1l. 6s. ; 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, &c. 

Monro’s Outlines of the Anatomy of the Hunan Body, in its Sound 
and Diseased State. 3 vol. anda volume of Plates, 3/. 3s. 

The Edinburgh Medical Jourial, exhibiting a concise View of. 
the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, and 
Pharmacy. (Published Quarterly.) No. XXXIV. Price 3s. sewed. 

Novum Nosologia Methodice Systema; auctore F. Swediaur, 
M.D. 2 vol. 8vo. 11, 11s. 6d. ed 

Medical Observations and Inquiries. By a Society of Physicians 
in London. Vol. VI. §vo. 198 | : 

Morbid Anatomy of the Liver. By W. Farre, Part I. Imp. 4to, 
15s. 

Epitome of Modern Surgery. By Samuel Cooper. 8vo. 9s. 64. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of Dropsies. By Joha 
Blackhall, M.D. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London. Vol III. 8vo. 14s. 

A Comprehensive View of the Small-Pox, Cow-Pox, and Chicken 
Pox. By J. Saunders, MD. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Hemuptysis, or Spitting of Blood ; show- 
ing the Safety and Efficacy of Emetics, and the fatal Effects of 
Blood-letting in the treatment of that Disease, with cases. By G. 
Rees, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

An Account of the Plague which raged at Moscow in 177) 
Translated from the French, with Notes, 8vo. 2s. 6d: 
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History of James Mitchell, a Boy born blind and deaf. By James 
Wardrop, F. RS. Edin. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Practica! Treatise on Cataract. By John Stevenson. 6s. 
Companion to the London Dissector, l2mo. 2s. 6d 7 
A Letter on the State and Condition of Apothecaries, with Pro- 
for making their Offices more respectable and more beneficial 
tothe Public. Addressed to Pharmacopola Verus, by a true Sur- 


geou. Is. 6d. . 
MILITARY. 


‘Journal of the Campaigns in Portugal and Spain, from 1809 to - 
1912. By Major-General Henry Mackinnon. 6s. 6d. 

Military Panorama; or, Officer's Companion. Nos. 4, 5, & 6. 
With a Supplementary Number for March. 3s. each ‘Number. 

Annual Army List for 1813. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A New View of Society; or, Essays on the Principle of the For- 
mation of the Human Character. Essay I, , & Ul. By R. Owen, 
Esq. of New Lanark. 1s. each. 

An Essay ov the Principles of Translation. By the late Honour- 
able A. F. Tytler, of Woodhouslee, one of the Senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice. 8vo. Third Edition. 12s. 

An Essay on the Sources of Pleasures derived from Literary Com- 
position. 8vo. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Britannica; or, Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 
With a greatly Improved Set of Engravings. Vol. I Parts 1. & 2.; 
and Vol. UI. part 1. 4to. Fifth Edition. 18s. each. 

Bruce’s Travels to discover the Source of the Nile. 7 vol. 8vo.; 
and @ quarto volume of Plates. Third Edition. 61. 6s. 

enzie’s Travels in Iceland. 4to. Numerous Plates. Se- 
cond Edition 37. 3s. 

Parent's Offering. By Mrs. Barnard. 2 vol. i@mo. 5s, 

Posthumous Works (never before published) of Robert Robinson, 
of Cambridge ; with a Fac-simile of his Handwriting. Demy 8vo. 
9s; Royal 12s. 

Tracts on Important Subjects, Historical, Controversial, and De- 
votional. By M. Towgood, late of Exeter. 12s. 

Miscellaneous Works and Novels of R.C. Dallas, Esq. New 
Edition. 7 vol. i. 2s. 

The American Review of History and Politics, Nos. VI. and Vit. 
for April and July, 1812. 6s. each. 

Asiatic Researches ; or, Transactions of the Society instituted at 
Bengal. Vol. XI. 8vo. 15s.; 4t0. 1d. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By the Rev. William 
Beloe. Vol. VI. 8vo. 14s. 

The East India Register and Directory, corrected to August 1812. 
12mo. 8s. 

Genealogical Account of the Barclays of Urie. 8vo. 4s. 

Accidents of Human Life, with Hints for their Prevention, By 
Newton Bosworth. 18mo, 4s. 6d. boards. 
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Ancient Lore; containing a Selection of Apboristical and Pereep. 
tive Passages on Interesting and Important Subjects, from the Works 
of Eminent English Authors of the 16th and 17th centuries. » With 
a Preface and Remarks, 12mo. 7s. 

A Report on Weights and. Measures, by a Committee of the High. 
land Society of Scotland. Sewed 2s, 6d, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Seat of Vision determined by the discovery of a new Fung: 
tion in the Organ. By Andrew Horne. 3s. Gd. 

Evening Ammusepnetis; or, The Heavens .Displayed, for 1813, 
By W. Frend, Esq. M.A. 12mo. 3s, boards, , 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

British Ornithology: Being the History, with an accurately ¢ 
loured Representation of every known Species of British Birds; with 
copious descriptions relative to the peculiar manners of each species, 
the modes ef nidification, times of migration, genuine and spe¢ific 
characters, and other interesting particulars illustrative of their he 
bits and economy. By George Graves, F. L.S. Vol. 1. andl, 
Royal 8vo. 2. Qs. each. 

Natural History of the Quadrupeds, Birds, &c. of Orkney aad 
Shetland. By the Rev..G. Low. 4to, 10. 1s. boards. 

NOVELS. 

Sir Ferdinand of England; a Romance, By J. Brewer. 40), 
22s. 

The Daughter-in-Law, her Father, and Family. 2 vol. 10s. 

The Maiden Wife; or, The Heiress of De Courcy. By Mis 
Hamilton. 4 vol. 20s. 

The Dangers of Infidelity. 3 vol. 18s. 

The History of Myself and My Friend ; a Novel. By Ann Plamp- 
tre. 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 8s. 

A Hero of Salamanca, or the Nouric Isabel, a Novel. By Mn. 
Moriarty, Author of Brighton in an Uproar, Crim. Con. &c. 3 vol. 
12mo. 18s. 

Ferrandino ; a Continuation of the celebrated Romance of Rinat 
do Rinaldini. By the Author of the same. Translated from the 
German by G. Soane, A. B. 2 vol. 10s. 

I Can't Afford It, and other Tales. By Mrs. Hamilton. 3 vol. 
15s. 

Barozzi, or the Venetian Sorceress; a Romance. By Mrs, Smith. 
2vol. 12s. 

Popular Romances, consisting of Imaginary Voyages and Travel, 
(forming ad fourth Volume to Weber’s Tales of the East.) Royal 
8vo. 17. 

The Monastery of St. Columb, or the Atonement; a Novel. By 
Mrs. Roche. 5 vol. 12mo, WU. 7s, 6d. boards. . 

Alinda, or the Child of Mystery. 4 vol. 20s. 

She Thinks for Herself. 3 vol. 16s. 6d. 

The diverting History of John Bull and Becthee Jonathan. By 
_. Hector Bullus. 4s. 
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Aretas; By Emma Parker. 4 vol, 12mo, 11, 4s, 

Maga, or a view of Nature. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. boards. 

intriguante; or the Woman of the World. 4 vol. 1J. 28 

Sons of the Viscount, and Daughters of the Earl. 4vol. 11, 4s, 

Strangers of Lindenfeldt ; or, Who ismy Father? Syol, 15s. 

Pride and Prejudice. 3 vol. 18s. 

Scotch Lawsuits; or a Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 

PHILOLOGY. . 

‘Outlines of Oriental Philology, comprehending the Grammatical 
Principles of the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and Abyssinian 
Langaages. By the Rev. Dr. A. Murray, Professor of Oriental Lit- 
erature in the University of Edinburgh. 3s. 

“Vocabulary and Dialogues in the English, Spanish, and Portu- 
geese Languages. By F.G.Ferrand. 12mo, 4s. 6d. bound, 

An English and Hindoostanee Naval Dictionary. By Thomas - 
Roebuck. 7s. 


POETRY. 


The Complete Works of ‘Thomas Otway ; with a New Life, In- 
troduttory Remarks, and Critical Notes on each Play, By Thomas 
Thornton esq. 3 vol. crown 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Poems on a Variety of Subjects, By the Miss Watkins. Small 
Svan 10s. 6d. 
oe Real Addresses sent on the Opening of Drury;Lane Theatre. 


‘The Last Trifles, in Verse. By J. Stewart. 4to. 7s, 6d. 

The Cruise, and other Poems. By W. Strong. 8vo. 5s. 

Honiton Hill; a Poem. By J.Tricker. 2s. 6d. 

Fitz-Gwarine, a Ballad of the Welsh Border, with other Rhymes. 
Byd. Dovaston. 7s. 

Battle of Salamanca. By John Jefferson. 4to. 3s. 

Natrative Poems on the Female Character. By Mary Russell 
Mitford. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Rokeby, a Poem, in Six Cantos. By Walter Scott esq. 1 vol. 
4to. 21. 2s, 

Horace in London, consisting of Imitations of the first two Books 
of the Odes of Horace. .12mo. 7s. 
— on various Occasions, By W. Gardiner. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
sewed. 7 

Verses on several Occasions, including Sonnets prefixed to Sid- 
ney's Defence of Poesy, Hermilda in Palestine, &c. By Edward 
Lord Thurlow. 8vo. 8s. 

‘Don Emanuel, a Poem, in three Cantos, with Notes. By M. 
Newport. 4to. 12. 1s. 

A Sequel to the ‘Rejected Addresses:’ or, the Theatrum Poe- 
‘acum Minorum. By another Author. foolscap. 4s. 

Commemorative Feelings, or Miscellaneous Poems, interpersed 
— in Prose on the Sources of Pensive Pleasure. foolsc. 

The Bridal of Triermain, or the Vale of St. John, in three Cantos. 
12mo, 7s, 6d. boards. 
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Poetical Epistles, and Specimens of Translation. 12mo. (;, 
boards. e 

Queen’s Wake. By James Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd. gy, 
boards. 12s 

Warwick-€astle + 4to. 7s. 

A Select Collection of English Songs. By J. Ritson, esq. 2 
Edition ; by Thomas Park, F.S. A. 3vol. 27. 2s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Dispassionate Inquiry into the Reasons alleged by Mr. Mati. 
son for declaring War against Great Britain. 2s. 6d. 

Copies and Extracts of Documents on the Subject of British Im 
pressments of American Seamen. 2s. 

Speeches of the Right Hon. Heury Grattan. Vol. [. 8vo. 1% 

Speech of Lord Somers, in the House of Lords, on the Catholic 
Question, Jan. 30, 1812. 2s. 

Letters to the Princess of Wales, comprising the true History 
the celebrated Book, with a copy of the Injunction of the Courtd 
Chancery served on the Author. 6s. 

The Letters of Vetus (being 15), originally published ip the Tims 
Newspaper, between the 10th of March and the 10th of November, 
1812. 8s. 6d. ; 

The Conduct and Pretensions of the Roman Catholics considered, 
in a Letter to ghe Freeholders of Oxfordshire. By F. Haggitt, D.D, 
2s. 6d. 

Speeches in Parliament by the Right Rev. Samuel Horsley, LLD, 
F.R.S. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. 15s. 

Four Letters on the English Constitution, By G. Dyer. 5s, 

Anticipation of Marginal Notes on the Declaration of Gover- 
ment of the 9th Jan. 1813, in the American National Intelligencer, 
1s. 6d. 

An Address to the Protestants of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Charles Butler, esq. 6d. 

The Letters. of Junius, with 12 Portraits. By Mr. E. Boequit 
In 12 quarto numbers, 2s. 6d. each. 

Another Edition. By Woodfall, with Fac similes, &c. 3 vol 
2l, 2s. 

- C€obbett and the Reformers impartially examined. By W. Bur 
don. ts. 6d. ; 

A Protestant Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Lord Somen, 
Baron of Evesham. By George Isaac Huntingtord, D. DF. B.S 
Bishop of Gloucester. 5s. 

The Elements of the Science of Money, founded on the Principles 
of the Law of Nature. By John Prince Smith, esq. of Gray's-ia, 
Barrister at law. 8vo. 15s. 

A Full View of the Roman Catholic Question, containing Answers 
to the Edinburgh Review—Mr. Canning—the Absurdity of a Test 
—Mr. Pitt’s Pledge—Mr. Burke’s Authority—Most of the Popular 
Arguments, &c. By aCountry Gentleman. 2s. 

An Essay on Naval Discipline, showing Part of the Evil Bffects 
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oothe Minds of the officers, on the minds of the Men, and on the 
Community; with an amended System, by which Pressing may be 
immediately abolished By Lieut T. Hodgskin. 6s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. vol. VI. 4to. 2. 
19s. 6d, ; and vol. XI. and XIL.*8vo, 10. 4s. 

“A: Review of the/Speeches of the Right Hon. George Canning, 
on the late Election for Liverpool, as far as they relate tv the Ques- 
tionsof Peace and of Reform. By W. Roscoe. 2s. 

Essay ov the Merits of Catholic Emancipation. By J. Foulis. 3s. 

A Dissertation on the Defence of the British Territorial Posses- 
sions in Hindoostans. 5s. 

Character of the Irish Roman Catholics, illustrated by Historical 
Facts. 2s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of Father Murdo; containing Complaints against He- 
reties. 1s. 

An Appeal to the common Sense and professed principles of all 
Protestants on the Consequences of Catholic Emancipation. 1s. 

Protestant rights contrasted with Catholic claims, 1s. 

An Inquiry, or Delicate Investigation, into the Conduct of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, appointed in 1806. Reprint- 
ed from an authentic copy, superintended through the press by Mr. 
Spencer Perceval. 18s, 

THEOLOGY, P 


A Guide to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures, with 
an illustrative Supplement. By A Franck. Translated from the 
Latin, and augmented with Notes. By William Jaques. 8s. 

Sermons for Parochial and Domestic Use, designed to illustrate 
and enforce in a connected View, the most important Articles of 
Christian Faith and Practice. By Richard Mant, M. A. 2-vol. 18s, 

A Sketch of the Controversy relative to the Rebuilding of the 
Parish Church of Rowley Regis, in the County of Stafford. . By the 
Rev. G. Barrs, M. A. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Trinity; containing a brief Inquiry into the 
Principles on which mysterious and contradictory Propositions may 
bebelieved. _By T. Morton. 1s. 6d. 

The Beauties of Christianity. By F. A. De Chateaubriand. With 
a Preface and Notes, by the Rev. Henry Kett, B. D. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

A Letter from a Field Officer at Madras, in the service of the 
East India Company, to a Member of the Board of Control, on the 
Conversion of the Hindoos. 2s. 6d. 

The Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By J. Angus. 
12mo 2s. 

A Sermon Preached at Newcastle, Manchester, and Stand. By the 
Rev. Wm. Turner. 1s. 

History of Persecution from the Patriarchal Age to the Reign of 
George 11. By S. Chandler, D. D.; edited by C. Atmore. 10s. 6d. 

A Table of Catechetical Questions prior to Confirmati the 
Rev. B, A. Hay Drummond. 18mo. 6d. "»* 
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A Collection of Sacred Translations, Parapbrases, and Hymn, 
By Stevenson Macgill, D. D. i2mo. 4s. * 

The Proceedings of the Meeting of the Colchester and East i 
sex Auxiliary Bible Society. 1s. 

The Pilgrimage of Theophilus tothe City of God. 7s. 6d, 

A Portraiture of Primitive Quakerism. By William Penn: Wit, 
a modern Sketch of reputed Orthodoxy, and real Intolerance, By 
Ratcliff Monthly Meeting. 1s. 

Refleetions on the Unitarian and Triniterion Doctrines; pointing 
out the errors of both, and explaining the true nature of the Divi 
Trinity. By Robert Hindmarsh, author of Letters to the late Dy, 
Priestley. 2s. 

Annotations on the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
Second edition. $ vol. 8vo. 1%; 4s. boards. 

The Character of Moses, established for Veracity as an Historias, 
By the Rev. J. Townsend, M.A: 4to. 3¢. 3s, boards, 

Theological Disquisitions, or an Enquiry inte those Principleso 
— influencing the Passions. By T. Cogan, M. D. 8vo. 1%, 
6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Pores Dictionary of Yorkshire. By W. Langdale, 8, 
10s. 6d. 

‘The Picture of London for 1813. Fourteenth edition. 18m 
6s. 6d. bound. 

An Historical and_Topographical Account of Fulham, includig 
the Hamlet of Hammersmith, interspersed with Biographical Anee- 
dotes of Eminent and Illustrious Persons, and embellished with 
twenty-four Engravings. By Thomas Faulkner, Author of the Hiv 
torical Description of Chelsea. 4to. 2/ 2s.: and 8vo. 14. 1s. 

‘ VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Residence in India. By Maria Graham; with very 
numerous beautiful Engravings. 4to. 1/. 11s, 6d, 

Travels in South America. 4to. 2. 2s. forming Vol. TV. of Pin 
kerton’s General Collection of Voyages and Travels. 

General Collection of Voyages and Travels, Part LVII. 4to. is 


Oriental Memoirs, selected from a Series of Familiar Letten, 
written during Seventeen Years’ Residence in India. By James 
Forbes, F. R. S.&c. 4 vol. Royal 4to. 161. 16s, boards. 

Remarks on Antiquities, Arts and Letters, during an Excursiot 
in Italy, 1802 and 1803. By Joseph Forsyth, esq, 12s, 
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Ant. I. Correspondance, Litteraire, Philosophique et Critique. 
Adressée 4 un Souverain d’Allemagne, depuis 1770 
jusqu’éa 1782. Par le Baron De Sane et par 
Diderot - p. 

Il. The Giaour, a Froguent of a Turkish Tale. By Lord 
Byron 

Til. An Account of a Trigonometrical Survey, wal of the 
Measurement of an Arc of the Meridian in the Pen- 
insula of India, By Major W. Lambton, of the 
33d Regt. of Foot - 

IV. Photii Lexicon. E duobus Apographis edidit Godo- 
ihedue Hermennes. Acsedht So. Alberti tadex, enp- 
pletus et auctus - - 

V. Publications on the State of Ireland - 

VI. Bija Gannita, or the Algebra of the Hindus. By E. 
Strachey, of the East-India Genpany’s Rage Civii 
Establishment 

Vil, A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View of i its Scenery, 
its Antiquities, and its Monuments; particularly as 
they are Objects of Classical Interest and Elucida- 
tion: With an Account of the present State of its 
Cities and Towns, and occasional observations on 
the recent Spoliations of the French. By the Rev. 
John Chetwode Eustace - - 

VIII. Reflexions sur le Suicide. Par Madame la Baronne 
de Staél Holstein 

IX. Sketch of the Sikhs; a singular Nation, who inhabit 
the Provinces of the Penjab, situated between the 
Rivers Jumnaand Indus. By Lieut.-Col. Malcolm, 
Author of the Political Sketch of India - 

\. Memoirs of the Private and Public Life of William 
Penn. By T. Clarkson, M. A. 

XI. Seventh Report of the Directors of the African Insti- 
tution,---read at the Annual General senting on the 
26th of March 1813 - 
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